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PREFACE 


This volume commemorates the centenary of L. T. Hob- 
house, one of the great figures in the history of British Sociology. 
The selection of his writings contained in it has been made by 
Professor Morris Ginsberg on behalf of the London School of 
Economics and the volume is published by the London School 
of Economics in grateful commemoration, not only of Hob- 
house's centenary, which was celebrated last year, but also of 
his long association with the School. 

The full title of the School, which has remained unchanged 
since its adoption in 1895, is the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. It is perhaps typical that the founders 
did not at that time think it necessary to incorporate any 
reference to Sociology, which was then hardly recognized as a 
distinct academic discipline. Interest in what we should now 
recognize as sociological studies did, however, develop very 
early. Hobhouse himself is recorded as having given lectures 
as early as the session 1896/1897. His more formal connection 
with the School came in 1907 with his appointment, jointly 
with E. A. Westermarck, as Martin White Professor of Socio- 
logy in the University of London attached to the London School 
of Economics. He remained in that Chair until his death in 
1929 and during his later years was also Head of the Ratan 
Tata Department of Social Science. Inevitably, therefore, he 
exercised a profound influence on the development of sociolo- 
gical studies at the School, as well as much more widely. 

The selection of essays and other writings made by Morris 
Ginsberg and reviewed in his Introduction clearly shows the 
great width of Hobhouse's interest. Others joined him soon 
after his first appointment in more specialized teaching in 
anthropology, ethnology, social psychology and other particular 
fields. It is a sign of the great growth over the years in sociolo- 
gical studies that we in the London School of Economics now 
count on our establishment five professors of sociology, three of 
social anthropology, two of social administration, one of social 
psychology and one of logic and scientific method. It is at the 
same time a sign of the width of Hobhouse’s interests that all of 
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these are carrying on studies in fields at one time or another 
worked in and illuminated by Hobhouse. 

I hope that this volume will not only serve as a lasting 
memorial to a great scholar and teacher, but will provide 
renewed stimulation to thought and study and especially to the 
examination of the philosophical basis of sociology which was 
always so much at the centre of Hobhouse's thinking. 


S. Carne 


INTRODUCTION 


Hobhouse's contributions to science and philosophy are 
embodied in an impressive series of writings. "These fall 
naturally into five groups. His first substantial work was The 
Theory of Knowledge, published in 1896 (third edition, with a new 
introduction, 1921). In this elaborate treatise on logic and 
epistemology he subjected the idealist theories of knowledge 
then dominant at Oxford to a drastic examination and arrived 
at a realist theory of the functions of reason which was to shape 
all his future enquiries. "Thus armed on the philosophical 
side, he turned next to the scientific part of the plan which he 
had formed early in his career of re-examining and reinterpreting 
the theoryof evolution. The results were embodied in Mind in 
Evolution published in 1901 (third ed. 1926) and Morals in Evolution, 
1906 (seventh ed. 1951). These are devoted to a comprehensive 
account of the historical evolution of mind from its earliest 
known forms in the animal world to its latest phase in modern 
civilization. 

A third series was inspired by his deeply rooted conviction 
that the results of evolution were not their own criterion, that 
from the evolution of ethics we could not pass directly to the 
ethics of evolution. This led him to a study of ethics and its 
social and political applications. To this group belong The 
Rational Good, 1921, The Elements of Social justice, 1921, The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State, 1918 and an earlier work, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory based on a course of lectures de- 
livered at Columbia University, published in 1911. To these 
may be added his book on Liberalism, 191 1, in the Home 
University Library, in which he put forward ideas for a recon- 
struction of liberal political theory towards which he had been 
feeling his way in his earlier political writings to be mentioned 
later and in the articles which he contributed to the Manchester 
Guardian. 

To a fourth group belong two major works of synthesis. In 
Social Development, 1924, he brings together the main results of 
his scientific and philosophical investigations into the nature 


and conditions of human development. In Development and 
xi 
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Purpose, 1913 (revised ed. 1927), he presents a comprehensive 
theory, based on two closely connected lines of enquiry into the 
history of mind in living beings and into the validity of reason in 
theory and practice, and on a hypothesis concerning the position 
of mind in the structure of reality as a whole. 

'To a fifth group belong a number of books having a more 
definitely political character, such as The Labour Movement, 1893, 
Democracy and Reaction, 1904, and two volumes published during 
the war of 1914-18, The World in Conflict, 1915, and Questions of 
War and Peace, 1916. ‘These and his numerous articles in the 
Manchester Guardian, The Nation and The Tribune show his 
passionate interest in the deeper issues of politics, national and 
international, and his power of looking at the problems of his 
day in the light of the conception of the permanent factors in 
the making of human history to which his philosophical and 
scientific studies had led him. 

Apart from his books Hobhouse contributed some twenty 
articles and essays to encyclopaedias and learned journals. 
These are of permanent value and often present his leading 
ideas in succinct form. A selection of these is given in this 
volume. In making a choice I have been guided partly by 
their value for the history of thought and partly by their rele- 
vance to the problems of our own day. 

I have given an account of Hobhouse’s contributions to 
science and philosophy in a book on his Life and Work in which I 
collaborated with J. A. Hobson (1931). Here I should like to 
comment briefly on some aspects of his thought as represented 
in these essays. 

I begin with the sociological essays, They give, I hope, a 
good idea of Hobhouse’s conception of sociology and ample 
evidence of the effective use he made of the comparative 
method. In estimating their relevance to the situation of 
sociology today two points deserve notice. First, his concep- 
tion of sociology, as a unifying science, not independent of the 
special social sciences, but working through them and with them, 
is worth reasserting today. It is interesting in this context to 
recall a discussion which took place in the early days of the 
Sociological Society held at the London School of Economics 
and in which the representative thinkers of the time took part 
(reported in Sociological Papers, 1905). Then as now the question 
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arose whether sociology was an independent science with its 
own demarcated field and tools of enquiry, or whether it was 
a collective name for the various social sciences. Hobhouse 
agreed with Durkheim, who contributed the leading paper 
(which in his absence was read by Bosanquet), that the goal of 
sociology as a general science was to provide a synthesis of the 
socialsciences. But this they thought lay in the future. The 
situation had been earlier summed up by Durkheim in an 
article he contributed to the Revue politique et littéraire in 1900: 


The situation in the social sciences is this: on the one hand 
a motley collection of sciences or quasi sciences which though 
they have the same objects are not aware of their kinship or 
of the unity of the facts with which they are concerned; on 
the other a sociology, aware of this unity, but hovering over 
them from on high and incapable of influencing their pro- 
cedure. "The most urgent reform needed is to bring sociology 
into the specialisms and so turn them into genuine social 
sciences. 


With this may be compared a statement made by Hobhouse in 
1908: 


Properly considered General Sociology is neither a separate 
science complete in itself before specialism begins, nor is it a 
mere synthesis of the social sciences consisting in a mechanical 
juxtaposition of their results. It is rather a vitalizing prin- 
ciple that runs through all social investigation nourishing 
and nourished by it in turn, stimulating enquiry, correlating 
results, exhibiting the life of the whole in the parts and re- 
turning from the study of the parts to a fuller comprehension 
ofthe whole. (Editorial article, Sociological Review, 1908, p. 
8.) 


Since these early days the specialisms have multiplied and 
continue to multiply. It is true that up to a point workers in 
the various fields of social study have become, as is so often 
said, *more sociologically minded', that is, increasingly aware of 
the interdependence of social facts. On the other hand, the 
difficulties which troubled the founders of sociology at the 
beginning of the twentieth century are still far from being 
resolved, and in some ways are more acute. Sociology in the 
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sense of a general science of society still suffers from claiming 
either too much or too little. It claims too much when it sets 
itself up as a kind of scientia scientiarum, purporting to give a 
complete explanation of human life and even to supply a whole 
philosophy. This is true of many forms of dialectical material- 
ism and of writers, who, under the influence of Durkheim, seek 
to find in sociology a basis for a theory of knowledge, morality 
and religion. It claims too little when it gives up the attempt 
to discover the central conceptions needed to bring the special- 
isms into relation with one another, and if it merely lumps 
together under sociology all investigations having any sort of 
social reference. 

The question has thus again to be faced whether any central 
conceptions are available to justify the claims of sociology to 
provide the basis for a synthesis of social studies. It is clear 
that Durkheim laid his finger on the difficulties involved. But 
despite the great and continuing influence of his writings it does 
not seem to me that he succeeded in providing the conceptions 
needed to meet them. He resorted to a mystical view of 
society as a new entity qualitatively distinct from the members 
composing it, which is always operating in a powerful and 
effective manner, but whose mode of operation remains wrapped 
in total obscurity. The notion of the interdependence of 
social facts, now called functionalism, is also much too vague, 
There are all sorts and degrees of interdependence and the 
problem is to sort them out and define the conditions deter- 
mining them. Furthermore, there is a certain inconsistency 
between Durkheim’s ethical and sociological teaching. While 
ethically Durkheim attaches great importance to the rights of 
the individual, sociologically individuals seem to be considered 
by him as so much raw material to be moulded and shaped by 
society. 

Hobhouse has not commented on Durkheim’s ethical or 
sociological theory. But though, as we have seen, they were 
largely in agreement as to the general character of sociology, 
they differ seriously on other matters. Hobhouse could not 
accept the sharp antithesis drawn by Durkheim between society 
and the individual. Society is not a being distinct from the 
individuals composing it, nor a sum of the members as they 
would be apart from it. It is the members in mutual relations. 
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True, there is such a thing as group mentality. But this does 
not constitute a unitary mind, capable of feeling and thinking 
assuch. So the common good is not a good distinct from the 
good of individuals. It is the well-being actually shared by the 
members composing society or conceived as desirable for the 
members of society. On these fundamental matters Hob- 
house’s approach is, I think, clearly the more helpful. 
Durkheim and Hobhouse further differ in the degree of their 
interest in the study of social development. Though in Durk- 
heim’s view sociology cannot ignore problems of social change 
and though in the Division du travail social Durkheim concerned 
himself with some aspects of these problems, he remained 
sceptical of any general theory of social development. To 
arrive at such a theory it was necessary to study the different 
species of society separately and to discover the complex laws 
which govern their interactions in space and time—an enor- 
mous task which at best was only in its initial stages. Hob- 
house was, I think, well aware of these difficulties. But he 
was convinced that in mankind as a whole development had 
occurred and he was profoundly dissatisfied with the efforts 
that had been made to interpret it in terms of biological ideas 
of evolution or of the idealist doctrines of history as the unfold- 
ing of an absolute mind or spirit. He accordingly set out to 
examine the concept of development afresh and to define its 
criteria. He did not attempt to trace the historical develop- 
ment of different societies. He was concerned rather to trace 
the lines of development in the main branches of human 
achievement—the growth of knowledge, of the control over the 
forces of nature, of morality and religion and of social organi- 
zation. He showed that there was no evidence of a direct 
connection, step by step, between advances in these domains. 
The various movements have a partial interdependence and, in 
following their own course, may not only fail to advance evenly 
at every stage, but may actually impede each other. On the 
whole the facts pointed to a growing correlation between 
advances in knowledge, in morals and in social organization. 
But, it must be emphasized, the convergence is incomplete and 
subject to reversals, There is no law of automatic or necessary 
progress. The task of comparative sociology, as Hobhouse 
saw it, is to obtain a deeper knowledge of the factors making for 
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discrepancies in development and of the conditions favouring 
correlated growth, and to use this knowledge in directing future 
development. 

"Theories of social development have in recent decades been 
held in disrepute, though it is now clear that the tide is turning 
in their favour. The reaction against them was due largely to 
their association with optimistic views of progress, with crude 
interpretation of biological evolution, or with metaphysical 
theories of an absolute mind revealing itself in history and their 
Marxist variants. Hobhouse’s treatment is not open to any 
objections thus arising. From the beginning he protested 
against the identification of development with progress. The 
notion of stages following each other in a regular sequence in all 
societies is wholly foreign to him, and though he never discussed 
Marxism in any detail, it is clear that he regarded it as a striking 
example of one-sidedness which it is the business of a general 
sociology to correct. 

There are signs that ideas of development are again coming 
into prominence. The social transformations due to the 
tremendous advances in technology and the socialist revolutions 
of our time have intensified interest in comparative or cross- 
cultural studies, as they are now also called, and have raised 
again the problem of levels of development. Economists are 
now sorting out the different types of ‘under-developed’ 
societies. It is true that they begin by defining development in 
purely economic terms. But it soon becomes clear that in 
considering possible advance it is necessary to take into account 
social factors such as the rate of population growth, the struc- 
ture of the family, class differentiation, particularly the presence 
or absence of a native middle class, tendencies towards urbani- 
zation, the level of education and the possibilities of raising it. 
The importance of viewing economic development in its 
broader social aspects has recently been emphasized among 
others by Professor J. K. Galbraith in his book on Economic 
Development (1964), Especially significant is his insistence on 
the point that the process of development must be seen as one 
which passes through various stages and that policy must be 
adapted to the conditions prevailing at each stage. It is clear 
that such an approach involves a more general theory of social 
development. The social factors involved are correlated in 
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different ways at different levels and cannot be fully understood 
without comparative study and without appealing to criteria 
of over-all development. 

To this problem of the criteria of development Hobhouse in 
his day devoted a good deal of attention. He saw clearly that 
the problem facing mankind was in essentials how to reconcile 
development as judged by an increase in the size of economic 
and political units and growing efficiency in control and 
organization, with development conceived in terms of growing 
freedom and mutuality. The increasing interdependence 
between the peoples of the world and the failure of changes in 
ethico-religious thought and in social organization to keep pace 
with changes in science and technology make the study of the 
conditions and criteria of social development at once more 
urgent and more difficult than it was in Hobhouse’s day. Itis 
not the least of his merits that he has marked out the paths 
which such a study might profitably follow. 

This brings me to a second point, namely, to Hobhouse’s 
view of the relation between judgements of fact and judgements 
ofvalue. We must avoid, he urged ‘thinking either that things 
happen because they are good or are good because they happen. 
Otherwise our statements of fact will be biased and our judge- 
ments of value corrupted’. He applies these maxims in the dis- 
tinction he draws between evolution and progress and more 
emphatically in his criticism of what he called metaphysical 
theories of the state. His analysis retains its importance today. 
There are still those who bolster up their views of what is 
desirable by the argument that the changes they advocate 
have ‘history on their side’ or ‘have the future with them’, for- 
getful of the truth that not all that is, is good, nor all that will 
be. Hobhouse, of course, recognized that in practice it was 
difficult to keep judgements of fact and judgements of value 
apart and that even theoretically the two types of judgement 
have their links. But he insisted that in all social investigations 
it is necessary to be aware of the distinction, as well as the 
connection, between them and at no point to confuse them. In 
his own work he tried manfully to live up to his own maxims, 
though whether in this he always succeeded is not so clear. 

I have dwelt mainly on the general character of Hobhouse’s 
approach to sociology. For a review of the substance of his 
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teaching I have to refer the reader to Part II of L. T. Hobhouse : 
His Life and Work and to my Introduction to the seventh 
edition of Morals in Evolution (1951). It is safe to say that the 
appearance of the first edition of this work in 1906 marked an 
epoch in the development of sociology. It was described as a 
study in comparative ethics. But its scope is much wider. It 
is in fact a treatise on comparative sociology and covers the 
whole range of the major social institutions. It offers an 
important typology of societies and deals in considerable detail 
with the growth of the legal order, the forms of government, of 
types of kinship and the family, of property and economic 
organization, of class relations. The essay on Property in- 
cluded in this volume is but one example of Hobhouse’s com- 
mand of anthropological and historical data, of his powers of 
interpreting them in the light of psychological and ethical 
theory and of the freshness and modernity of his approach. 
Taken as a whole, his contribution to the comparative study of 
social institutions combined with his account of the main phases 
of thought and belief and his analysis of the nature and criteria 
of social development, its conditions and possibilities provides 
the elements of a sociological system as impressive as any of our 
time. Much has been written in recent years of the difficulties 
inherent in comparative studies. Hobhouse was well aware of 
them and sought to meet them by penetrating behind outward 
similarities to the underlying functions of social institutions. 

I turn now to Hobhouse’s contributions to psychology. In 
a sense all his work is psychological, since at its core is a theory 
of mental evolution in the animal world and in man. But he 
also made contributions to psychology as such, though unfortu- 
nately there are, apart from the article on ‘Comparative 
Psychology’ in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, no psychological 
essays of a length suitable for inclusion in this volume. There 
can be no doubt of the abiding value of his work in this field. 
A recent historian of Psychology in Britain ranks him as a 
pioneer in the experimental study of animal behaviour and 
attributes his success to the fact that ‘he approached compara- 
tive psychology with a clear-cut set of hypotheses, with the 
conviction that scientific verification demanded experimental 
tests and with the sturdy belief that (as he put it some time 
later) “radical behaviourism is the one and only method of all 
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psychology" > (L. S. Hearnshaw, A Short History of British 
Psychology, 1840—1940, 1964, p. 101). 

It is important to note that what Hobhouse understood by 
‘radical behaviourism’ does not preclude a study of conscious 
processes. What behaviourism requires of psychology is that, 
like other sciences, it should be firmly founded in observable 
fact. But we must treat all observations impartially and no 
facts are observed more directly or immediately than that, for 
example, we are sometimes cold or hot, angry or pleased, 
grieved or joyous. To say that these are physical states is to 
confuse sensations with their stimuli. Hobhouse’s remarks 
were directed to early and rather crude forms of behaviourism. 
But they apply with equal force to the more philosophical forms 
of it now once more coming into vogue. 

Professor Hearnshaw says nothing about Hobhouse’s con- 
tributions to social psychology. These deserve to be better 
known than they are. They form a fitting sequel to the 
analysis of human nature made by the eighteenth-century 
Moralists, especially Butler, and are based on experience gained 
by active participation in social and political movements. I 
have given a brief and much too condensed account of his work 
in social psychology elsewhere (L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and 
Work, 1931, pp. 149-58). The best resumé given by Hob- 
house himself will be found in an appendix on ‘Instinct in Man’ 
included in the later.editions of Mind in Evolution and in the 
psychological sections of his Social Development. 

In these writings Hobhouse discusses the relations between 
sociology and psychology and defines the scope of social 
psychology. This he takes to be concerned with the mental 
factors shaping human relations and with the converse problem 
of the manner in which society reacts upon the individual. 
His views on instinct in general have, I think, been largely 
confirmed by recent studies of animal behaviour. As far as 
instinct in man is concerned, a good deal of tedious controversy 
could have been avoided had his line of approach been followed 
up. His view of mind as deeper than consciousness is not 
irreconcilable with much in the teaching of the psycho-analysts 
and with them he recognizes the distortions and deceptions to 
which conscious thought is liable and the part played by re- 
pressed impulses in the formation of the conscience, particularly 
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in moral censure. In dealing with the sexual impulses he 
distinguishes carefully between the sex instincts in the strict 
sense, namely, as drives with determinate stimuli and responses 
and sex love, in which these drives are fused with the general 
craving for mutualresponse. He maintains that the Freudians 
have been led astray by their refusal to recognize this fun- 
damental duality in love. 

Particular value attaches to Hobhouse's analysis of group 
mentality. He rejects all mystical theories ofa group mind and 
introduces several important distinctions, such as between 
common impulses, common purposes, drifts of opinion or 
tendency, common character. It is a matter for regret that 
more use has not been made of his analysis by writers on political 
and social psychology. 

As far as I know there has been as yet no adequate appraisal 
of Hobhouse’s contributions to philosophy. A brief, but well- 
informed survey is provided by a German scholar (A Hundred 
Years of British Philosophy by Dr. Rudolf Metz, translated by 
J. W. Harvey, T. E. Jessop and H. Sturt, 1938). Dr. Metz 
describes Hobhouse as ‘after Spencer, the most encyclopaedic 
mind among British philosophers’ and he does full justice to the 
profundity and abundance of his work both as scientist and 
philosopher. Reviewers of the first edition of Development and 
Purpose were of much the same opinion. A writer in the 
Hibbert Journal described it as ‘one of the masterpieces of recent 
English philosophy’ and an American reviewer in a lengthy 
analysis ( The Nation, 21 August 1913) thought it was ‘one of the 
most impressive British philosophical constructions which our 
generation has seen’. 

Hobhouse himself thought of Development and Purpose as 
completing the scheme of reinterpreting the theory of evolution 
which had occupied him for twenty-six years and had been 
carried through successive stages in his previous works. It 
shows his powers of combining scientific with philosophic 
enquiry at their best. The book has two parts. The first is 
devoted to a restatement and reassessment of the results he had 
reached in his studies of mental and social evolution. They 
suggest the conclusion that the increasing dominance of mind 
is the key to the interpretation of the whole process of develop- 
ment. Mind, however, is not to be confused with the whole of 
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things, as the Idealist philosophers thought, nor with the 
omnipotent Creator of things. It is not the whole, for ‘mecha- 
nism—the antithesis of purpose—runs through the structure of 
the whole, and, in dependence on mechanism, discord and 
evil’ (p. 480). Nor is mind a mere epiphenomenon or casual 
by-product of mechanical forces. It is that in the world which 
makes for orderly growth and harmony, but it works under 
conditions that hinder and limit it. Essentially a correlating 
activity, it inheres in all orderly structures, but more clearly in 
living organisms and emerges eventually in conscious purpose, 
as manifested in the advancing movement of civilization. The 
chapters devoted to the main phases in the history of thought 
and belief and of the efforts to control human relations contain 
some of the most instructive passages of the book and will retain 
their value whatever may be thought of the use made of them 
in Hobhouse’s philosophical system as a whole. The second 
part is devoted to a searching examination of the functions of 
reason and of the validity of the experiential reconstruction 
which the historical account had presented as the latest phase 
in the development of mind. Stress is laid on the consilience 
of the two lines of enquiry. Both, he maintains, confirm the 
hypothesis that development is a process of correlated growth, 
effected by the increasing influence of mind, working under 
limiting, mechanical conditions which it gradually masters 
more and more. 

The most comprehensive account of Hobhouse’s philosophical 
outlook is that given by himself in the essay on “The Philosophy 
of Development’ here reprinted from the first volume of Con- 
temporary British Philosophy edited by J. H. Muirhead. Of the 
many points of abiding interest in this essay and in the larger 
treatises which it summarizes, I select a few for comment here. 

There is first his conception of the relation of philosophy to 
the special sciences. These were not separated in their begin- 
nings and they will converge again in the future. He did not 
believe in any kind of metaphysical construction which was not 
corroborated by scientific investigation into some realm of 
experience. It was essential that philosophy should keep in the 
closest touch with the sciences, should make no claim to com- 
pleteness and be ever ready to modify its conclusions in the 
light of fresh experiences. Furthermore, philosophy was not 
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confined, as many now hold, to an analysis of meanings. In 
the long run analysis is only of value as an instrument of re- 
construction. Philosophy aims at a synthesis of the sciences. 
But this does not exhaust its scope. There are other realms of 
experience, such as the aesthetic, the religious or moral, which 
have to be taken into account. Philosophy is thus an attempt 
to present a synthesis of all efforts to grasp reality in so far as 
they can be shown to conform to rational tests. 

This brings me to a second feature of Hobhouse's philosophy, 
namely, his rationalism or, as it might also be called, his 
rational empiricism. Rationalism, in his view, was not to be 
contrasted with empiricism or intuitionism. The aim of 
reason was not to discover ultimate truths from which all else is 
to be deduced. The search for final or incorrigible truth is 
delusive. Neither ‘first principles’ nor the direct perceptions of 
intuition are their own guarantee. We have to work with 
partial judgements slowly correcting one another and under- 
going changes as new data are acquired and fresh interpreta- 
tions of underlying principles become available. The rational 
is not superimposed on the empirical or intuitive, but is 
concerned with the linkage between the elements experienced or 
intuited, their mutual correction or corroboration and the 
discovery of the principles of interconnection. 

It will be seen that Hobhouse offers an escape from the 
dilemma which has troubled rationalists since the time of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. We must either hold, so it is argued, 
that knowledge is doomed to an infinite regress from premise 
to premise in which in the end nothing whatever is finally 
proved, or else, accept certain principles as unproved and 
unprovable and, therefore, beyond reason. In Hobhouse's 
view there is a third possibility, namely that knowledge is a 
body of tentative judgements, for none of which final certainty 
can be claimed, but which gain in reliability in proportion as 
they can be freed from contradictions and be made to support 
each other. This does not mean that the truth of each partial 
judgement depends on the support of others. If this were so, 
knowledge would move in a vicious circle. For a valid system 
to be built up it is necessary that each part should have a 
measure of truth-value on its own account. If each such part 
is then supported by others, the probability of the system as a 
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whole and of the connected elements as modified by their inter- 
connection is progressively increased without reaching final 
certainty. First principles are not, on this view, a priori truths 
independent of experience, nor mere assumptions which turn 
out to be consistent with experience, but the analysed expres- 
sion of what is implied in the process of knowing so far as it is 
consistent with itself. 

Hobhouse's rationalism is closely connected with his realism. 
Already in the Theory of Knowledge published in 1896, that is, 
seven years before the appearance in Mind of Moore’s famous 
‘Refutation of Idealism’ he adduced powerful arguments 
against idealist theories then dominant. He challenged the 
assumption inherent in all forms of the doctrine of representa- 
tive perception that what we know directly consists of mental 
states or processes from which we somehow infer the existence of 
objects. His argument involved a rejection of both subjective 
idealism and of naive realism. It was the mistake of the 
former to assume that the object was first given as inward, while 
the mistake of the latter was to assume that the independence of 
the object from the conditions of its apprehension was immedi- 
ately given. In fact the reference of objects to self or not-self is 
not immediately given, but can only be decided by analysis and 
comparison with other judgements. Thus to take a frequently 
cited example, whether the perception of the oar as straight out 
of the water is more trustworthy than its perception as bent if 
partly immersed in water cannot be decided by an isolated 
perception, but involves comparison of the visual with other 
impressions, such as those of touch and movement. In short, 
the distinction between inner and outer, between self and not- 
self is only built up slowly in the course of experience. At no 
stage do we discover knowing as such determining the nature 
of what is known. ‘The understanding makes knowledge, it 
does not make nature.’ 

Hobhouse’s realism was, I think, more radical than the many 
varieties of the ‘new realism’ developed later in Britain and in 
the United States. The nearest approach to his outlook is to 
be found in the work of G. Dawes Hicks, as expounded by him 
in various papers and brought together in his book with the 
title Critical Realism (1938). It may be added that Hobhouse 
has not confined himself, as so many realists do, to the analysis 
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of perception but has tried to give a realistic interpretation of 
the whole range of knowledge, from the forms of simple appre- 
hension to the complex chains of inductive and deductive 
reasoning. 

Thirty-four years ago when preparing my account of Hob- 
house’s work I re-read his Theory of Knowledge and compared it 
with the epistemological portions of his Development and Purpose. 
I was deeply impressed by the freshness and vitality of his 
contribution. This impression has remained with me over the 
years and I still find his writings illuminating in dealing with 
current discussions of the nature of knowledge. He provides 
an armoury of weapons against all forms of subjectivism and 
phenomenalism. 

The ethical essays included in this volume fall mainly within 
the field of comparative morals. For further philosophical 
analysis the reader may be referred to his Rational Good and 
Elements of Social Justice. Here as in the theory of knowledge 
the approach is rationalist. He seeks to show that moral 
judgements are amenable to rational tests and that a valid 
conception of a rational good can be formed, based on universal 
principles inherent in the purposes of action. Moral principles 
are not imposed from above, but are the coherent expression of 
universal human needs in so far as they can be harmonized. In 
the sphere of practice as in the sphere of theory general prin- 
ciples depend for their validity upon consilience and mutual 
necessitation. The aim of the practical reason is to discover the 
lines of harmonious fulfilment. Its work is never complete. 
At any given moment that must be held good which on the 
most comprehensive survey of all the elements is likely to lead 
to the greatest possible harmony. But the practical reason 
must be ready to deepen its appreciation of human needs, to 
establish an ever-widening harmony and to revise its principles 
in the light of a more mature experience. 

Hobhouse’s ethical theory is solidly based on a careful 
psychological analysis of the springs of conduct and an exten- 
sive comparative survey of moral beliefs and practices. It is 
not, however, ‘naturalistic’ in the sense of seeking to reduce the 
moral to the non-moral. His conception of obligation is 
thoroughly Kantian. The constraint that moral rules impose 
is analogous to the constraint that reason imposes in the sphere 
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of knowledge, and the rational good does not depend for its 
validity on the individual's recognition of it. 

Recent writers on ethics have paid little attention to Hob- 
house. The only philosopher who seems to have been greatly 
influenced by him is Professor B. Blanshard (Reason and Goodness, 
1961). He, incidentally, is also among the few who have 
shown any familiarity with the ethical works of Edward 
Westermarck, Hobhouse's colleague at the London School of 
Economics. 

The important part played by Hobhouse in the reconstruction 
of liberalism away from the tenets of /aissez-faire individualism 
to more positive conception of the functions of the state was 
widely recognized by his contemporaries (Cf. E. Barker, *L. T. 
Hobhouse’, Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XV). It is 
therefore surprising that the only one of his political writings 
now read by philosophers seems to be The Metaphysical Theory of 
the State—a work which though valuable for its criticism of the 
Hegelian theory of the State as expounded by its English 
followers, hardly does justice to the depth of his insight into 
political principles or his grasp of political realities. In this 
volume Hobhouse’s political work is represented by what was 
probably the last piece he ever wrote. It was entitled “The 
Problem’ and was intended as an introduction to a symposium 
to which Hobhouse and a group of his friends and colleagues 
were to contribute. After his death the project was dropped. 
It was later included among the selected essays appended by 
J. A. Hobson to his account of Hobhouse’s life. In reprinting 
it here I have renamed it ‘Industry and the State’. 

In commenting on Hobhouse’s book on Liberalism (1911) 
a distinguished historian of political ideas declared it to 
be ‘the best formulation of the new English liberalism of 
the twentieth century’. He explains that Hobhouse’s views 
may equally well be called socialistic and adds, para- 
phrasing Hobhouse, that socialism is a word with many 
meanings and that there may be a liberal socialism as there is 
certainly an illiberal (The History of European Liberalism, Guido 
de Ruggiero, Tr. R. G. Collingwood, 1927). The term ‘liberal 
socialism’ was chosen by Hobhouse himself to differentiate his 
views both from what he calls ‘mechanical socialism’, which I 
suppose we would now call doctrinaire Marxism, and from 
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‘official’ or as we would now say ‘bureaucratic’ socialism. He 
rejects the former as based on a false economic analysis, on 
the assumption of a clear-cut distinction of classes which does 
not in fact exist, and, above all, because it makes insufficient 
provision for liberty. And he castigates the bureaucrats for 
the contempt they show for the ordinary man and for taking 
the art of governing to consist in telling men what they ought 
to want or in making them do without knowing what they 
are doing what the leaders think good for them. If there is 
such a thing as a liberal socialism it must be democratic and it 
must make not for the suppression, but for the development, 
of personality. 

In arguing in this manner Hobhouse was not indulging in 
pious hopes. Throughout his life he was concerned not only 
to clarify the principles of social justice, but to enquire how they 
might be applied in detail to the problems of economic and 
political organization. His political theory was firmly rooted 
in his ethics, but was shaped in its concrete applications by a 
deep knowledge of social history and close contact with the 
social and political movements of his day. Many of his ideas 
are now familiar, but students of current forms of democratic 
socialism can still turn with profit to his analysis of the relations 
of equality and liberty, social control and individual respon- 
sibility and fulfilment. 

The time is not ripe for a full appraisal of Hobhouse’s contri- 
butions to science and philosophy. But something may be said 
of the general character of his achievement. On the value of 
his metaphysical system opinions will differ. Many will feel 
that his attempts to extend the conclusions he reached concern- 
ing the evolution of mind in a single planet of our solar system 
so as to give them a cosmic bearing and to derive from them 
hopes for the future of the entire universe and of man in it were 
bound to come up against grave difficulties. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that Hobhouse was well aware 
of these difficulties and that in harmony with his evolutionary 
account of knowledge, he does not pretend to have reached 
‘demonstrative certainty’ and claims only that on an impartial 
review of the vast mass of evidence and a close analysis of the 
logical implications of the concept of a system undergoing 
development, his conclusions are ‘probably true’. In any 
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event, the methods elaborated by him for the study-of mind as 
it exists in living organisms and in the development of societies 
retain their importance and are capable of being fruitfully 
applied to the more abundant data now available. And I 
have no doubt that he was right in the emphasis he laid on 
development as the central concept of a comparative sociology. 
More generally, his realistic approach to knowledge and his 
powerful defence of rationalism remain as relevant today as in 
his own time. 

Finally, on Hobhouse as man and thinker I should like to 
quote the verdict of three of his contemporaries who knew him 
best. 

The first is that of H. M. Conacher, a college friend at 
Oxford: ‘If his humanitarianism and love of social justice were 
his chief emotional motives, intellectually it was in reason that 
he believed both in practical concerns and in theory. All 
through his treatment of philosophical questions he was con- 
sistently rationalist.’ 

The second is by J. A. Hobson, his life-long friend and 
collaborator in journalism and politics: “To put clear, reason- 
able order into an ever-widening field and to link logic with 
human actions were equally potent urges throughout his life. . . . 
No man of our times has more fully vindicated the unity that 
underlies theory and practice.’ 

C. P. Scott with whom Hobhouse worked on the Manchester 
Guardian wrote: *He was a powerful thinker, but his dominant 
characteristic was ever his humanity. ... For me his figure 
stands as an imposing expression of intellectual power, allied to 
a childlike friendliness. No one surely ever better earned the 
title of the friend of man.’ 

Morris GINSBERG 
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THE ROOTS OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology is not yet in the fortunate position of a science 
which can dispense with all discussions of its methods and 
object. There are some who deny that it is science at all. 
There are others who identify it with economics or political 
science or history. Some suppose it to be principally occupied 
with the habits of savages, others associate it especially with 
enquiries into the condition of the working classes among 
ourselves. In point of fact all these enquiries are contributory 
to sociology, but none of them exhausts a science which has 
the whole social life of man as its sphere. What such a 
science would be, and indeed whether it can be, is only to be 
proved by the event. Abstract discussion of the province of 
science or of the nature of society helps us little at the outset. 
So much depends on the way in which our definitions are 
filled up; and how to fill them up, we only find out by degrees 
as we go on with the actual work of investigation. We may 
perhaps best appreciate the present position and prospects of 
sociology by tracing its roots in the history of thought. The 
demand for sociological knowledge is itself a feature of modern 
social evolution, and its growth is intimately related to other 
processes of social development. To distinguish the principal 
roots of modern sociology, to see how they have grown, how 
they are entangled as it were below the ground, and in what 
way they are now growing together, and taking more definite 
shape, is already to be some distance on the way to a clear con- 
ception of what our subject is, and what lies before us in the 
study of it. 

I will attempt therefore, in the rough-and-ready way of 
which time allows, to distinguish four roots of sociological 
investigation. 

Of these, that which claims the first place by right of time 
and also, I think, by right of logic, is the study of political 
philosophy, a study which dates back to the Greeks, but which 
in its modern form took shape in the seventeenth century, and 
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was closely associated with the political and religious struggles 
of that epoch. 

What is the general character of political philosophy? And 
what is its bearing upon sociological investigation? 

Well, to begin with, political philosophy, like all other 
branches of philosophy, is in method essentially an analysis of 
common and elementary conceptions with which ordinarily 
we all suppose ourselves familiar, which go to form the world 
in which we live, to make up the mental and social atmo- 
sphere that surrounds us. It deals with law and liberty, 
rights and duties, the state and the individual, with all the 
current commonplaces of political discussion. Here is a set 
of ideas which we all constantly use, but which we find very 
difficult to define. If required to do so, we are inclined to 
adopt the old form of answer ‘We understand them very 
well if you do not ask us.’ Well, this work of definition is 
undertaken by political philosophy. The analysis of the 
general conceptions that underlie society, which constitute 
the generic essence of the social bond, has for 200 years and 
more been its special province. But it is important to re- 
mark that while in its general outlines the problem of political 
philosophy is unchanging, the actual successive systems of 
political philosophy—of which this country has produced its 
full share—have always been worked out in close contact with 
some historical situation. "They stand in living relation to 
certain political problems of their day. "These are the problems 
which in effect, if not always in intent, have filled the volumes 
of the philosophers. Indeed, in different minds occupied 
with different political questions, theories identical or closely 
allied in essence work out to the most divergent conclusions. 
Thus in Hobbes the conception of the social compact is made 
the foundation of absolute despotism, for Hobbes is concerned 
to find the philosophical answer to the position of the parlia- 
mentarians in the Great Rebellion. A closely similar concep- 
tion is used a generation later by Locke to show that the com- 
pact is in reality not a compact whereby the people confer their 
rights upon the king, and so put him into a position of absolute 
authority, but rather a bargain between king and people, a 
compact which James II is supposed to have broken, and 
which therefore justifies the English Parliament in making 
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another contract with William III. In Rousseau, again, we 
have the social compact once more, and once more as the basis 
for a different set of conceptions. Popular sovereignty and the 
rights of man are now in the ascendant. Whatever the form of 
government may be, whatever the chains that civilization may 
have forged for its sons, men are by nature free and equal; 
Government is not the lord of the people, but by right and 
reason the servant of the people. If these conceptions are 
deduced by Rousseau from his analysis of the social compact 
they owe their power mainly to the clearness with which they 
give expression to the revolutionary sentiment of France in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. They derive three-quarters 
of their meaning from the particular position in which patriotic 
Frenchmen found themselves, from the nature of the changes 
which they recognized as imperative for the future of their 
country. 

Similarly, if we come back to England and consider the 
position of Bentham, the father of English Radicalism, we find 
a new line of thought originated to meet new needs. Bentham 
was not a Radical to start with, but simply a legal reformer. 
He found himself confronted with the chicanery of lawyers, 
for whom such political philosophy as they possessed only 
served for the perpetuation of obsolete abuses. He sought 
to sweep away the cobwebs, and introduce a single plain 
common-sense principle of law reform by the application of a 
formula, which he did not invent, that the aim of law, as of all 
human action, was to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Here was a simple but sufficient touch- 
stone—so it seemed to Bentham—a principle which provided 
for all law a simple test in experience. As time went on, 
finding no support but only opposition from the powers that 
were, Bentham enlarged his ideas and developed from a 
somewhat mild politician into the father of political Radical- 
ism. He used the same conception as a weapon of attack 
upon the political and other vested interests of the governing 
class, and the greatest happiness principle, with its explanatory 
rider, *Every one to count for one and nobody for more than 
one,’ became the simple and effective formula of the political 
democracy of the time. 

The Utilitarianism somewhat boldly stated by Bentham 
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we find reconsidered by the young Mill in the light of the 
political needs of a generation which had seen the first stage 
of reform carried out, and found that the middle-class ascen- 
dency had not brought the millennium, which recognized 
that the problem of government was not so simple as the 
Benthamist formula would make it, and, while clinging to the 
ideal of democracy, sought for ways of expressing it which 
should allow more for the differences of human beings and 
the complexities of social life. Finally, coming nearly to our 
own time, in T. H. Green we find a thinker drawing his 
philosophical inspiration once more from a very different 
source, but once more having a practical situation in view. 
This situation is now the difficult position of modern Liberal- 
ism, faced, as it is, with the ascendency of the doctrines of the 
Manchester school, in an age in which these doctrines have 
already done most of what was in them to do, in an age when 
conceptions like freedom of contract and a fair field for com- 
petition no longer exhaust the possibilities of reform. It is 
clearly in relation to this position that Green is always en- 
deavouring to think out a new theory of contract, of freedom, 
and of the common good. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. But the instances 
which I have given, including, as they do, a large proportion 
of the foremost names in the development of political philo- 
sophy in France and England, are sufficient to show the close 
connection between political speculation and practical pro- 
blems. We may say that, while the political thinker, so far 
as his method is concerned, is analysing conception just as a 
metaphysician or moralist, in his aims and in his results he is 
doing more. From analysis of the actual conditions under 
which we live, he is working out an ideal by which or for 
which society should live. This ideal element is strongly 
marked in all the philosophers from the revolutionary epoch 
onwards, but the same tendency is clearly discernible in 
earlier thinkers as well. They also are concerned not only 
with the actual basis, but with the moral basis of society. 
For them also the problem of social life is on one side a problem 
of ethics. 

I pass on to the second root to which sociology may be 
traced. This second root I will call the philosophy of history, 
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and I think I can explain in a rough way how it is related to 
the first. 

The relation is in part of the nature of a reaction. Not- 
withstanding all that has been said of the influence of con- 
temporary problems on political thinkers, the.claim of political 
philosophy is to be of universal application. No history is 
necessary to thinkers like Hobbes, Locke or Rousseau. It did 
not matter to them whether the state of nature was a state 
which never existed at all—Hobbes himself says as much—nor 
were they concerned with the changes that society undergoes as 
it develops. They had not indeed as much historical material 
to work upon as is available for us, since through no fault of 
their own they lived before the days of modern research. But 
it was not precisely their business, as they conceived it, to enter 
into the changes produced in society in the course of history. 
Their method was not historical or comparative, it was the 
analytical method. They took the conceptions that under- 
lie the social bond. They laid down the results of their 
analysis as a system of truths not dependent upon space or 
time. In its extreme form this is what Mill called the mathe- 
matical method, which proceeds as though the science of 
society could be set forth in a system like that of Euclid, begin- 
ning with a few self-evident principles, and proceeding by 
abstract deduction to more complex propositions, and so 
gradually exhausting the whole social field. This method has 
its own sphere, its own legitimacy. But it also has its 
limitations. 

These limitations were brought very sharply before the 
consciousness of thinking men by the course of events in the 
French Revolution.! 

When the principles of the social compact were applied 
in practice it was soon seen that abstract reasonings do not 
work out in real life with this mathematical accuracy, but 
that sometimes the best devised constitution *will not march', 
for some of those very human and practical reasons which 

1 If we were concerned here to trace in detail the rise of the philosophy of history, 
we should have to point to other sources than those which have been mentioned. 
The conception is of course older than the revolutionary era. It goes back at least 
as far as Vico, and it is prominent in Kant. Its later development in Schelling 
and Hegel, however, was doubtless influenced by the storms of the revolutionary 
period. 
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the philosopher is apt to leave out of account. Now, while the 
shock of this discovery produced in many men a strong reaction 
against the whole revolutionary logic, it turned others to a 
careful consideration of the reasons why this apparently simple 
logic seemed to fail at times when put into practice. "Those 
who retained their faith in a rational social order came to take 
a very different view of the means by which such order could 
be reached. Hitherto the common revolutionary conception 
of the past and its traditions had figured them mainly as a 
burden, an encumbrance, an old man of the sea, which an 
enlightened people should shake off their shoulders. The 
conception was not unlike that to which Shelley gave expression 
a generation later in the ‘Prometheus Unbound’, The world 
had been chained and bound down under the rule of Zeus. 
This rule is overthrown and the whole earth responds and 
everything is full of joy. Crushed humanity rises like a spring 
released. Righteousness and peace kiss each other, all the 
people of the world rejoicing in their freedom and joining in 
spontaneous fraternization and a general dance of jubilation. 
Why did not that happen, for example, in France when 
the people overthrew the powers that oppressed them? Men 
like Condorcet were thinking of this while lying in prison, 
awaiting the guillotine. Their answer was in substance that 
the path of progress was rougher, longer and more winding 
than had been supposed. The perfectibility of the species 
might remain an ideal, but perfection could not be reached 
at a single bound. On the contrary, we must conceive the 
actual progress of humanity as something dependent upon 
definite conditions. The social ideal is not to be reached by 
logical processes alone, but must stand in close relation to 
human experience. What is more, the ideal for any given 
society differs according to the political and social conditions 
of that society. For the conception of perfect justice to be 
reached by one great revolutionary change we must substitute 
the conception of a very gradual progress advancing in 
accordance with assignable conditions. Hence, further, we 
must conceive the ideal for any given society as consisting 
in those institutions which will best facilitate the next step 
in advance. These will differ for every nation in accordance 
with its historic development. The institutions of England 
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cannot be fitted on to the life of France without material 
modifications. Still less can the ideal of Europe be applied 
without modifications to the government of an uncivilized 
tribe, or even of an Asiatic people. If, then, progress is some- 
thing that goes on step by step, in accordance with some law, 
it at once becomes a problem for believers in human progress 
to discover that law. The despised past becomes the key to 
the future. History, though in a broader and deeper sense 
than the history of courts and of battles, becomes the centre 
of human interest. Here, if anywhere, is the answer to the 
question, By what steps does humanity grow from infancy to 
maturity; where does infancy end, and what does maturity 
mean; what conditions underlie its growth; what tends to 
accelerate its progress; what, on the other hand, would retard 
its growth and engender decay? But to deal with these 
questions we require not only history, but a philosophical 
interpretation of history. 

Such an interpretation might stand on its own feet, and 
men might find in the conception of the development of 
humanity itself a basis for the solution of the great problems 
of the human mind; or the philosophy of history might be 
fitted into a general scheme of metaphysics, and figure as a 
reasoned interpretation of one of the great processes of being. 
In Hegel, for example, as the result of a development which 
for the present we must forbear to trace, the latter alternative 
is adopted. The philosophy of history is worked out in depen- 
dence upon general metaphysical principles. In Comte's treat- 
ment, on the other hand, it was itself the centre of philosophic 
interest and the basis for religious belief, moral practice and 
political statesmanship. In particular it was the basis, or 
rather it constituted in itself the essence, of sociology. This 
word, as we all know, was of Comte’s invention. He justified 
its hybrid character—Latin at the beginning and Greek at 
the end—by the remark that the science itself is of similarly 
hybrid origin. For the foundations of the more advanced 
social structures were Roman in origin. Law and statesmen- 
ship were the essential contributions of Rome to world-history, 
while the philosophy of society, likeall philosophy, originated 
in Greece. There is, then, something in the term itself, and in 
the intention with which it was first used, which suggests the 
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blending of distinct elements. On the one side was the 
analysis of social conceptions which the political philosophers 
had already attempted. On the other was the mass of recorded 
fact in which the history of human development was to be read. 
On the one side were the broad and general conditions of social 
life; on the other the multitudinous forms assumed by human 
thought and human institutions in successive ages. On the 
one side, again, was the ideal, on the other the limiting condi- 
tions of imperfect development. The synthesis of such 
elements as these was the problem to which Comte set his 
hand and to which he made brilliant and, in many respects, 
solid and well-founded contributions. Fundamentally his 
method was the true method of sociology—the union of a 
careful analysis of conceptions with a broad and comprehensive 
grasp of historical fact; and it is important to ask why it 
did not bear more fruit. 

In part its relative barrenness was due to certain very human 
weaknesses. It was part of Comte's personality to stamp his 
system with something of the rigidity of a dogma and give to 
a science in its very infancy a quite premature fixity of form. 
Yet it would appear obvious to common sense that in such a 
complex matter as the science of history no one genius, how- 
ever great, could discover all truth, nor even the most im- 
portant truths. The utmost that any great teacher is likely 
to do is to sow some seeds, which others have to till and to 
water, and of which posterity in the far future will give the 
increase. But that was not the view of Comte's work taken 
by himself and his followers, and his system has accordingly 
paid the penalty of arrested development. 

A deeper enquiry into the general causes of this arrest 
would, however, bring us to the third root of modern sociology, 
which we may find in the growth of physical sciences. 
Throughout its history we may recognize how largely specula- 
tion upon social matters has been influenced by the con- 
temporary state of the sciences of nature, The same influence, 
indeed, may be traced in general philosophy. Whether it is 
that neither metaphysics nor sociology has yet passed out of 
the stage of dialectics into that of science, or whether it is that 
in both these departments men have sought rather to interpret 
the thought of their own age than to seek new truth for them- 
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selves, it seems to be the fact that whatever science is most 
flourishing and progressive acquires a preponderating influence 
over the general thought of the time. Nor is the influence 
confined to philosophy and politics. Thus, we see in the 
seventeenth century how the great mathematical and physical 
discoveries affected not only philosophy but biology and 
medicine. So, again, in the eighteenth century the mathe- 
matical method rules sociology. But in the course of that 
century the great development of physics and chemistry paved 
the way for the development of biology, and the middle of the 
nineteenth century saw a new elaboration of the idea of de- 
velopment in biological terms, and in a form which, whatever 
degree of positive truth it contained, at least brought down the 
idea of organic evolution from the clouds and established its 
contact with solid fact. 

The dominance of biological conceptions in thought, 
established by the publication of the ‘Origin of Species’, has 
lasted down to our own time, and has had a very marked 
effect indeed upon sociological speculation. The work of 
Herbert Spencer in particular did much to popularize the 
conceptions of sociology in this country, but at the same time 
gave a great impulse to the tendency to subordinate the new 
sciences to biology. Whatever the divergences of biologists 
among themselves as to the factors of organic evolution, they 
were at one in applying biological principles to social data. 
Indeed, it is noteworthy that Spencer’s chief critics in biology 
—the disciples of Weismann—are more Spencerian than 
Spencer in their dealings with social progress. In a word all 
the prestige of a science flushed with triumphs in its own 
sphere was brought to bear upon the new mode of treating 
sociology. Social questions came to be referred to the bio- 
logical principles which underlay the life of society, for decision. 
It was held that the struggle for existence, natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest, were the key to all possible progress 
upon this earth. In any questions of statesmanship, in any 
proposal for legislation, the real question to decide was whether 
the measure proposed would or would not tend to arrest the 
struggle for existence, to preserve the unfit, and so blunt the 
edge, as it were, of the keenest weapon which nature had pro- 
vided for the advancement of the species. This theory admits 
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of many applications. It may be used, as by Spencer himself, 
to exalt free competition inindustry. It may be applied where, 
oddly enough, Spencer did not apply it at all, to the rivalry of 
communities. That is to say, that, just as in a community 
there should be no legislation to interfere with the victory of 
the stronger, so as between two communities there should be 
no humanitarian sentimentalism which should interfere with 
the natural, healthy process by which the weaker goes to the 
wall. The theory may indeed be used to justify any sort of 
success and to silence any inconvenient plea for justice. Hence 
it is not likely to be soon abandoned. It must indeed be ad- 
mitted that if logically applied it leads to strange consequences, 
for one may say that all that civilization has devised since the 
world began is in a sense so much machinery for the suspension 
or mitigation of the raw struggle for existence. The mere 
existence of law and the police prevent the stronger in the 
streets from pushing us into the mud as we go on the way to 
business, and prevent the man with the bludgeon from taking 
our watch and purse. Indeed, if the more extreme exponents 
of the biological method have not reached the conclusion that 
all government and law ought to be abolished, it can only be 
because they fail to take the question of law and government 
into account. It is always very easy to overlook institutions 
which are part of the air which we breathe, and to forget to 
subject them to the same criticism which we apply to anything 
less familiar. But in point of fact the mere existence of law not 
only puts a limit upon the struggle for existence, but funda- 
mentally alters the conditions of success in such strife as it still 
allows. It is no longer the strongest man—but still it is not 
necessarily the best man—who comes to the front. Tt is simply 
the man who can best avail himself of the opportunities offered 
by the institutions of the society in which he lives. Hence, the 
more closely actual institutions conform to the requirements of 
social justice the more likely are they to bring to the top the 
man best fitted to save society. The supposed conflict between 
social justice and individual initiative disappears when it is 
seen that the higher the social order the greater the scope for 
the best qualities of those whom it protects. 

It is not, however, our present business to examine in detail 
the validity of the principles of natural selection in social 
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progress. It is only necessary to remark that the principle 
could not be applied all round without producing some very 
surprising results. Meanwhile we have to record that, rightly 
or wrongly, the influence of biology has for many years tended 
to turn the attention of sociologists from the facts of history, 
from the nature of man, from the comparison of social in- 
stitutions, to biological analysis. To that extent I think we 
must regard the impingement of biological research upon 
sociology as having been in the nature of a reaction. At the 
same time, we are bound to regard biology and all the physical 
sciences as one of the roots of sociology, for notwithstanding 
all that has been said, man is an animal, and as an animal 
he does fall within the sphere of biological enquiry. The 
sociologist who wishes to understand the life of society, and 
how it grows, what its past has been, and what its future is 
like to be, has to take into account all that the biologist has 
to tell him; he has to understand the physical conditions of 
life; he has to learn what there is to learn of the operation of 
heredity. He must know all that science can teach him of the 
raw material of his subject, of the natural qualities of man 
regarded as being what he still is—a member of the animal 
kingdom. All these things sociology has to take into account. 
Thus, the last word of biology is the first of sociology. Bio- 
logical results figure among sociological data. Nevertheless, 
the two sciences are quite distinct. The relation is indeed 
very much that of biology itself to physics and chemistry. A 
biologist has to be acquainted with physical and mechanical 
laws in order to understand the phenomena of life. He takes 
them as so many data: they form part of his stock-in-trade; 
but he does not go to a chemist or a physicist to tell him 
how a given muscle-nerve preparation will react to stimulus. 
Similarly, the sociologist has to take what the biologist has 
to tell him of natural selection, survival of the fittest, laws of 
heredity and the rest. But when he wishes to learn anything 
of the nature of social institutions he goes, if he is wise, to the 
study of the institutions themselves, and does not seck to 
deduce them from conditions which apply to tigers and 
snakes as much as to men. Thus brought into the right 
relation, biology is one of the roots from which modern 
sociology springs; and with it should be joined other sciences, 
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among which, if time allowed a full discussion, a prominent 
place would have to be given to modern psychology. For 
the present, however, we must go on to consider a fourth root 
of our subject. 

'This root is specialization within the field of sociology 
itself, and this specialization again has a somewhat interesting 
history. Ifwe go back again to the eighteenth century, we find 
Adam Smith creating political economy in its modern shape. 
But we know that Adam Smith did not intend to found 
political economy alone, still less did he mean to establish it as 
a special science standing entirely upon its own feet. His 
plan was to found a general science of society, in point of fact, 
to found sociology. The course of events went otherwise, and 
the spiritual descendants of Adam Smith worked out their 
economics in isolation from the study of other social pheno- 
mena. Thus it was that under the name of economics a great 
social science came into being, a science with a long and im- 
portant history. But it was not a science of society as a whole. 
Rather it dealt with the industrial and commercial organization 
of society as a thing apart, and in order to do so it had to con- 
fine itself in the main to one side of human nature, to motives 
and qualities which play a large part in life, but are not the 
whole of life, and if taken for the whole, transform man into a 
money-making machine. 

This specialization in economics brought with it its own 
revenge. It caused a violent reaction in the minds of many 
men who were not economists at all (the ‘dismal science’), and 
within the sphere of political economy itself it soon gave rise 
to a movement of expansion. Within the series of the classical 
economists itself, John Stuart Mill saw that the abstraction of 
economists could only be of a temporary character. For 
abstraction in all science makes an artificial world. It dis- 
sects the reality, a process which is often necessary for pur- 
poses of detailed inspection, but it is too apt to treat the 
severed limb as if it were still alive and functioning. Mill, 
aware of the logical fallacy involved, tried in his own way to 
make good the deficiency. No one showed more clearly that 
the validity of abstract reasoning in social affairs is only to be 
tested by a close and yet comprehensive survey of the facts of 
social life. During and since his lifetime this conception has 
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borne great fruit; and we have on the one side the historical 
development of economics, the enquiry into economic history 
and the endeavour, through history, to bring back political 
economy into relation with the movement of society as a whole. 
On the other hand we have the new application of scientific 
methods in the investigations of our own society. We have 
now a flourishing science of descriptive sociology, sometimes 
called demography, carried on by men who, with the concep- 
tions of economists in their head, went to the facts of society 
and endeavoured to see how these conceptions were working 
out in the actual lives of the people. 

So from specialism we have a certain return through his- 
torical science and descriptive sociology towards a more 
general conception of sociological science. But alongside of 
this development we have also other specializations. We 
have an immense development of anthropology. The name, 
for no logical reason, has been connected mainly with the 
science which deals with the life of primitive and uncivilized 
man, and it is sometimes perhaps forgotten that civilized man 
is a legitimate subject for anthropological research and is 
quite as interesting and as strange a being as a savage. But 
things are more important than names, and through the 
work of the anthropologist, gradually coming to fruition, we 
have an extraordinarily rich and varied and, beyond doubt, 
useful mass of information about the lower stages of social 
development, both past and present. We have there one 
great department of sociological study, which a hundred years 
ago was almost non-existent, now very fully worked out, and 
rich in results for the understanding of human evolution. 

To this must be joined the new knowledge, which is sub- 
stantially the creation of the nineteenth century, of the most 
ancient civilizations. To our grandfathers the term ‘ancients’ 
meant the Greeks and Romans, and the Hebrews. For us 
these peoples have come into the middle period of history: 
the ancient world is rather the world of Egypt and Babylonia. 
We have records of a developed civilization more remote in 
time from the Romans than the Romans are from us, and in 
these records we have a whole new department added to that 
historical basis for sociology. At the same time, the history 
that has always been familiar to educated men has been 
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reconstructed. From a narrative of kings and battles it has 
been enlarged so as to include the massive changes that con- 
stitute the real onward movement of the world. Stimulated, I 
suppose, partly by economic science, partly by the awakened 
interest of the time, we have seen social history beginning to 
take the place to which it is entitled. 

Out of the vastly increased material this placed at the 
disposal of the enquirers we have seen the formation of certain 
great comparative sciences which seck to go beyond a mere 
narrative of events by bringing together the facts of different 
societies and different periods. "Thus we have the comparative 
study of jurisprudence, of religion, of ethics. ‘These are, I 
take it, virtually creations of the last fifty years. 

The comparative study of religion was, in its scientific 
sense, out of the question until the revelation of the great 
religions of India and the ethical and mystical systems of China. 
Side by side with the supply of a completely new set of data, 
the growing spirit of free enquiry enabled students to treat all 
religions as manifestations of one single religious spirit, and 
made it possible in a scientific and impartial manner to under- 
stand and classify and compare religions with one another and 
to investigate without prejudice the circumstances of their 
growth. 

Comparative jurisprudence, again, is a subject which, for 
lack of material, could hardly have come into existence until 
our own day. Maine, in 1861, founded his treatment of 
*Ancient Law' primarily on the legislation of ancient Rome, 
and for the rest draws mainly on a somewhat fragmentary 
knowledge of the early custom of Aryan peoples and of the 
Hebrews. If we turn from him to such a work as that of Post 
on ethnological jurisprudence, now some twelve years old, 
we find a wealth of material drawn from all parts of the world 
and all periods of history, and the material is still growing and 
taking fresh shape under our hands as the comparative method 
itself suggests new interpretations, fresh enquiries and the 
gradual sifting out of the less trustworthy testimony. Again, 
comparative jurisprudence and comparative religion taken 
together supply much of the material for the still more recent 
science of comparative ethics; and side by side with this growth 
we have ever-accumulating material for the history of science, 
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of literature and art, which is so closely interwoven with the 
general development of society. 

So you see our position at the present moment. If we have 
not a General Sociology, we have a body of social sciences, a 
number of social specialisms amassing a vast material. This 
brings us to the point at which the roots that we have traced 
unite into one trunk. For the problem before us as sociologists 
is to bring together in vital connection the enquiries which 
hitherto have been pursued apart. The nature of the subject 
itself demands this synthesis. We cannot, in fact, pursue these 
social specializations far without seeing that social develop- 
ments are not really separated in their essence. Even in the 
best developed social science—economics—we have seen how 
the attempted separatism led to consequences which might 
serve as a warning to specialists in other departments. But, 
indeed, if we take any aspect of social life and think of it as 
forming the subject of an investigation entirely separated from 
other investigations, we see at once how futile this attempt must 
be. We cannot give a complete account of any society without 
some analysis of its religion, its ethics, its law, its industrial 
organization; without some understanding of the character- 
istics of the people, racial or acquired; some knowledge of the 
life of different classes; some account of the geographical 
position of the community, its physical surroundings, its rela- 
tions to other people, its interactions with the rest of the world. 
We cannot take any one single feature of its life and hope 
to understand it without reference to the rest. We cannot 
isolate one set of conditions and disregard the remainder of 
the life-history. If we follow up any enquiry far enough, we 
find ourselves branching off into other enquiries. How, for 
example, could we understand the basis and meaning of the 
law of any country at any period if we knew nothing of its 
religion, of its religion if we knew nothing of its ethics, of its 
ethics if we knew nothing of the working code of custom and 
law which regulates the relations of its members, or of any 
of these without some understanding of the social structure 
on which they rest, and the social life in which they issue? 

I do not mean that we cannot specialize on any one of 
these departments without at the same time and in equal 
degree specializing on the remainder. That would be to 
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make an impossible demand on the human brain. I mean 
that there should be some touch between one specialism and 
another, and that each specialism should regard itself as 
one branch of a wider enquiry from which it has something 
to gain and to which it has something to give. I mean 
that in sociology each special enquiry is dealing with a part 
that belongs to a whole, a limb that belongs to a body; and 
that this part cannot be thoroughly understood, its meaning 
and functions cannot be finally interpreted, as long as it is 
isolated from the remainder, any more than the function of a 
severed limb could be appreciated without a previous know- 
ledge of the organism to which it belonged. 

If this view is correct, specialization itself, if carried out 
with thoroughness and candour, points back to the conception 
of a general social evolution of which each subordinate line of 
evolution that we may trace by itself for a while is a part, and 
from which each and all receive their meaning. To under- 
stand this larger evolution is to trace the one in the many, 
which is always the problem of supreme difficulty, but also of 
supreme interest, for science. 

How are we to study this broad general evolution? I 
have left myself no time to discuss so large a question in a 
preliminary lecture, but I would point out that we must 
have, in the first place, some conception of what we mean by 
evolution itself. We must know what kind of value we 
put upon the term. Often we use it as though synonymous 
with progress towards something better, of movement towards 
perfection of development; in a word, with the advance 
towards some kind of ideal. Are we justified, we ought to 
ask ourselves, in that use of the word evolution? If we say 
that evolution in general is the working out of what there is in 
things, the coming into actuality of what there was in potenti- 
ality, the bringing to maturity of that which there was in germ, 
shall we regard this process as necessarily and invariably good 
in itself, or shall we think of it rather as a description which is 
equally applicable to the manner in which a parasite or a 
cancer comes to full growth as to the steps by which a heroic 
character comes to its own through life? If the latter view is, 
as I would suggest, the truer, it becomes necessary for us to 
distinguish from evolution in general the kind of evolution 
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that we hold to be good and desirable. Ifwe confine the name 
of Progress to this latter kind of evolution, this amounts to say- 
ing that we must distinguish between evolution and progress. 
We have then, as one of the conditions of our general enquiry, 
to form a coherent conception of what progress means for us. 
We shall then, it seems, have need not only of a scientific 
account of the fact of change, but also of a philosophical in- 
vestigation of social values—that investigation which we found 
at the outset underlying the work of the political philosophers. 
The ethical conception of progress once formed, we have to 
confront it with the facts; we have to ask ourselves how the 
various combinations that we find in experience, arrange them- 
selves in relation to it, whether they can be placed along the 
line of advance, or fall on some side path or blind alley. We 
have to ask ourselves how the movement of history comports 
itself, whether we find that civilization, or any particular form 
of civilization, does in fact move in this direction as the ages 
pass, and if so, we have to ask what are the conditions on which 
this advance depends. If, again, we can assign them, we 
have finally to determine the point at which we ourselves 
stand, and the conditions of subsequent advance. Thus, 
for the completion of our task we need both a science and 
a philosophy, and it is only through the union of the two 
that we can bring the certainty and precision of systematic 
thought to bear upon the problems of practical life. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOCIOLOGY 


1, THE FIELD 


Sociology is the study of human society, which means in its 
most general sense the tissue of relations into which human 
beings enter with one another. The name suggests friendliness 
and co-operation, and it is true that a certain ultimate com- 
munity of aim and of character underlies those relations be- 
tween men which are continuously active and permanent. 
But these are in fact blended with dealings and feelings of a 
hostile or indifferent character, and, for purposes of investiga- 
tion, all or any dealings of man with man, anything that con- 
ditions or proceeds from such dealings, is a social fact. ‘Envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness’—the unsocial or 
anti-social elements in one sense of the term—are unfortunately 
relevant to the study of social facts in the widest sense. The 
social relation, again, may be direct, personal and conscious, 
or it may be indirect and unknown or ill understood by those 
whom it affects. In the complexities of the world market a 
good harvest in the Argentine may affect the fortunes of a 
Norfolk farmer and possibly the employment of a labourer who 
would be puzzled to point out the Argentine on the map. The 
effect is just one element in the operation of a tissue of social 
relationships of which perhaps no one but the student of this 
particular market possesses any adequate knowledge, and it is 
a part of any sociological enquiry to bring to light relations of 
social cause and effect which without systematic investigation 
remain quite obscure even to those whom they most intimately 
affect. Thus the social relationship is potentially as wide as 
humanity and as various as life. In the simpler societies, it 
is true, ‘physical barriers separate off different tribes and peoples 
so that their lives may have little or no contact with one 
another, but, as material civilization advances, such barriers 
are scaled and the range of direct and still more of indirect 
social interaction is progressively widened. In the study of 
society we may deal with anything which interests us within 
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the whole range of this interaction, and it will be seen that by 
‘society’ we mean something different from a society. Society 
is something universal and pervasive, a tissue, as we have called 
it, of relations of which it is difficult to find the beginning or the 
end. A society, on the other hand, is a definite collection of 
people united by certain special relations with one another and 
in some way marked off by these relations from others who do 
not enter into them, possessing in fact a certain unity and in 
general a structure and what for want of a better metaphor we 
are accustomed to call a certain life of its own. The formation 
of societies—their growth, structure and decay, their inner 
history and their mutual relations—constitutes the principal 
part of the study of society, but not the whole. Behind societies 
there is always society, and the door is opened to serious 
fallacies if we forget the distinction. Broadly we may express 
the relationship by saying that it is one of the general character- 
istics of society that it engenders societies. Out of the tissue of 
social relationships emerge collections of people constituted each 
with a definite structure of its own distinguishing it, but by no 
means severing its relations with others. If society is the 
tissue of relationships between men, a society may be defined 
as a structure of which the elements are human beings living in 
certain enduring and defined relations to one another. Any 
given human being is as a rule a member of many societies— 
e.g. family, house of business, trade union, Church and state— 
and those societies may either be concentric (the smaller group 
being members of the larger) or intersect (e.g. a world Church 
or an international labour organization cuts across state 
divisions). Running through and beyond all these societies 
are the social relationships that have not thrown up any 
organized structure. Thus the influence of science, phil- 
osophy, art and literature is international and extremely per- 
vasive, but, though we speak of the republic of letters or of 
science, this is no more than a metaphor. The mutual in- 
fluence of thought and discovery among the peoples is of old 
standing and is very great, while such organization as it has 
attained in the shape, e.g. of world congresses is recent and very 
partial. Nevertheless the tendency of social relationship to 
take shape in some definite organization is interesting and 
important here as elsewhere. 
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Ideally the complete subject of sociology is the entire field 
of these social relationships organized or unorganized. Any 
study is sociological which concerns itself with any branch 
of them, and, as human faculty is limited and the field of 
society vast, it is in practice necessary to divide the subject 
into a number of specialisms. Necessary, but a necessary evil. 
For one of the few generalizations that can be laid down with 
confidence about society is that all its different parts, however 
clearly distinguishable for thought, are in their actual develop- 
ment interwoven. The religious, the ethical, the legal, the 
scientific, the economic relations of life are rightly distinguished, 
and, if any results are to be attained, each must be studied with 
the minuteness and accuracy that are possible only to special- 
ism. Yet change in any one of these relations may affect all 
the others, and the specialist who becomes so concentrated on 
his particular branch that he ignores the rest is liable to serious 
errors, such as, e.g. disturbed for a time the development of 
economics. There is no fundamental difference in this re- 
spect between sociology and other sciences, particularly sciences 
which deal with living beings. A pathologist may specialize 
with success on the eye or the ear or the liver, though all these 
organs are part of one organism and are affected in their func- 
tions by changes in other organs. What the social specialist 
has to do is to cultivate his own garden without forgetting the 
larger field of which it forms a part and from which weeds, let 
us say, may spread to his own patch. Or, to drop the meta- 
phor, he may make generalizations within his own depart- 
ment, but must bear in mind that these results are conditional 
on freedom from disturbance by influences emanating from 
other departments. These things are so obvious that they 
would hardly be worth stating if it were not for a certain pride 
of specialism which tends to erect the particular branch, 
whatever it may be, that the student has chosen into the main 
stem of society. Thus the economist is apt to see in the in- 
dustrial and commercial relationships the true and solid 
foundation of society, the groundwork of its development, 
the root of its diseases and decay. The political philosopher 
is convinced that the state is society—not merely the govern- 
mental organization which serves as a shell, but the essence 
and spirit of society itself. The religious man will find all that 
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is of real account in the character of the beliefs current among 
a people. The biologist sees racial characters everywhere, and 
the historian of thought is inclined to the view that intellectual 
development is the sole cause of profound changes in civiliza- 
tion. Against all these tendencies to bias sociology has to 
make its protest. Its fundamental thesis is that all parts of 
society interact, and that no pre-eminence over the remainder 
can be claimed a priori for any one element of social life. What 
is the extent of the influence of each is a very difficult problem 
to be solved inductively, and probably is destined to receive a 
different answer in relation to different societies and different 
periods. 

Perhaps a single illustration may be given of the interlocking 
of cause and effect and the impossibility of assigning the palm 
of influence to a single factor. Some economists, the Marxians 
in particular, represent history as an economic process pro- 
ceeding by an inherent dialectic determining and not deter- 
mined by the rest of the social structure. But it must be 
apparent that the industrial structure of our own time is more 
and more determined by scientific discoveries; nor in the 
nineteenth century would the electric telegraph—one of the 
key processes—have arisen but for the experiments of Gauss and 
Weber stimulated by a theoretical interest, and derived in their 
turn from the purely intellectual work of Volta and many 
others. In our own time wireless telegraphy, a commercial 
innovation of the highest importance, owes its origin to the 
work of Hertz, which is affiliated to the purely theoretical 
researches of Clerk-Maxwell. So far the economic factor is 
dependent on the intellectual, but, if anyone thinks that the 
intellectual factor alone determines the application of science 
to industry, let him ask himself why the principle of the steam 
engine, known to Hero of Alexandria, had to wait for the 
second half of the eighteenth century for its fruition. It is 
clear that in the first century B.C. there were men capable of 
devising practicable steam engines if the conditions had 
created a demand for them. 

It would be easy but superfluous to follow the illustration 
farther. Let us put the point in this way. The development, 
say, of science is primarily self-dependent, one discovery lead- 
ing on to another, but it is conditioned by many elements in the 
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social order—e.g. by religious freedom, the facility of inter- 
communication, and the social appreciation of intellectual 
work. Social prejudices, moreover, affect the fashions of 
scientific thought; e.g. political passions have encouraged 
theories of race and of the struggle for existence, and national 
prejudices play their part. So again religion has its own 
evolution, but is vitally affected by science. Ethical evolution 
is not the same as religious, but is closely interwoven with it. 
Law is distinct from either, but cannot violate the ethical or 
the religious standard with impunity. National evolution has 
its own roots, but plays upon and is played upon by religious, 
ethical and economic influences and even by scientific or 
pseudo-scientific theories of race. The existing sum of socio- 
logical knowledge includes all the scientific studies of all these 
departments of society. The ideal sociology which has yet to 
be created would be the synthesis correlating and correcting 
their results. 

Ultimately, then, sociology is a synthesis of the social studies. 
In the meantime the immediate task of the sociologist is 
humbler and yet difficult enough. Having in mind the inter- 
connection of social relations, it is his business to discuss and 
expose the central conceptions from which a synthesis may 
proceed, to analyse the general character of society, examine the 
action of social development and distinguish the permanent 
factors on which society rests and from which social changes 
proceed. In a wider sense sociology may be taken to cover the 
whole body of sociological specialisms. In a narrower sense 
it is itself a specialism, having as its object the discovery of the 
connecting links between other specialisms. In this sense the 
problem of sociology is the investigation of the general character 
of social relations and the nature and determining conditions of 
social development. 


2. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


So much controversy has arisen as to the method of such 
investigation as to have in large measure blocked the path of 
investigation itself. The greater part of sociological treatises 
is apt to be taken up with questions of the logic of the science. 
In point of fact every science has found out its own method by 
experiment, and it is only by investigating social phenomena 
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that we shall learn to distinguish between the fruitful and un- 
fruitful methods of approaching them. Nevertheless, to define 
the relation of sociology to other enquiries that cover or even 
touch the same field is to make some advance in our main 
problem of clearing up fundamental conceptions, and we must 
deal here briefly with the main issues that have been raised. 


(a) Questions of Fact and Questions of Value 


Historically the systematic investigation of social life began 
as a branch of general philosophy. Plato’s Republic is a treatise 
on metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, psychology, education and 
political theory in one. For Aristotle ethics and politics in the 
narrower sense are two branches of more widely conceived 
political enquiry, and are together subordinate to his conception 
of nature and man’s place therein. To the Stoic the city of 
Cecrops was a microcosm within the wider cosmos which was 
the city of Zeus. In modern times the study of social affairs 
began with the criticism of political authority and was domi- 
nated by the conception bequeathed to the world by the 
Stoics of a law of nature, and down to our own day among the 
followers of Hegel the metaphysical theory of the state retains 
its influence. The simpler and truer view of the relations 
between social science and philosophy is due to the Utilitarians. 
For them moral philosophy was devoted to the study of the 
ultimate ends of human action, which they declared to be the 
promotion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number of 
those whom action can affect. Political and in general social 
theory were concerned with the actual relations of man in 
society, and this investigation would be the servant of ethics, 
as it would reveal what institutions made for and what were pre- 
judicial to the general happiness. We thus get a clear dis- 
tinction between three enquiries which are apt to be confused: 
(1) the enquiry into the nature of the good, a discussion of 
values; (2) the enquiry into the actual relations of human 
beings, a discussion of facts; (3) the enquiry into the means of 
utilizing our knowledge of the facts in the service of the good, 
the application of ideals of value to the discovered truth as to 
facts, the art of social improvement. 

Certain fundamental questions may be raised here as to the 
distinction of value and fact. It may be that value is also a 
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fact, an element in reality. We shall not pursue the discussion 
here, as we should be far from denying the ultimate co- 
ordination of all thought—a co-ordination in which the con- 
ception of what is desirable must play a part along with the 
knowledge of what is actual. But, in whatever sense the actual 
and ideal are related, they are also distinct, and of any specific 
enquiry we must know whether it is dealing with the one or the 
other. We may appropriately use the term ‘philosophy’ for 
the discussion of value, whether it be the value of methods of 
attaining truth or the value of modes of life and conduct, and 
the term 'science' for the investigation of facts and the inter- 
connections of fact which we seek to exhibit as laws. As social 
life is the medium in which all that we most value has its being, 
it is clear that it falls within the purview of philosophy as here 
described, and, if we call the study of value ethics, it follows 
that any social philosophy is a branch or application of ethics, 
as the Utilitarians justly conceived. But it is also clear that the 
application cannot be usefully attempted without knowledge of 
the facts of society, the systematic exhibition of which is the 
object of a social science. So far we have a justification for 
both the philosophic and the scientific treatment of our subject. 
A complete sociology would therefore embrace a social philo- 
sophy and a social science. But it would be a synthesis, not a 
fusion, of the two enquiries. 

It is necessary to make this clear because the distinction has in 
fact been too often ignored. If we turn to any treatise on social 
philosophy, we shall find an examination of many of the ele- 
mentary social institutions—government, law, property, the 
family, international relations, etc. "These are all existing 
facts, institutions varying endlessly in detail and often in most 
essential elements from case to case. If we examine these 
institutions in order to discover what is in fact common to 
them or how they in fact differ, we are in the region of science. 
If we examine them to discover how far, or in which of these 
specific forms, they conduce to the good of man, we are in 
the region of philosophy. The fundamental defect of the 
metaphysical treatment of society, however, has been pre- 
cisely that it has not distinguished these questions and that in 
analysing the actual constitution of society it has seemed at the 
same time to determine what is and to lay down what ought 
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to be. As against this method it must be maintained that the 
analysis of institutions is either an analysis of value in sub- 
ordination to some explicit system of ends or an analysis of 
their actual form of operation in a given society. Both 
enquiries follow a characteristic method of general philosophy 
in that they examine those elementary conceptions which 
ordinary thought takes for granted. Both cover a good deal 
of the same ground. But their final goal and consequently 
their continuous interest is different. One thinks constantly of 
the good which an institution subserves, the other of the precise 
form which it assumes at a given time, the evolution through 
which it assumed that form, its interaction with other in- 
stitutions, and similar questions of fact. Grave confusions 
arise when issues of fact are coloured by judgement of value; 
but, when the facts are completely and accurately stated, it is 
reasonable to essay their valuation, and this is the proper task 
of social philosophy. 

Thus the whole field of society can and should be treated 
scientifically, and, when scientifically understood, can and 
should be reviewed philosophically. There is no objection to 
either method in itself, but only to a confusion of the two. A 
complete sociology, indeed, aims at a synthesis in which the 
two parts, though always distinct, are brought into definite 
relation. 

The confusion of method may be illustrated by the uncritical 
use of terms like ‘progress’, which, if it means anything, means 
a change to something better, a change which therefore we 
approve, which accords with our standard of ethical valuation. 
If this meaning had been kept in mind, it would have been 
impossible for the conception of progress as involving an un- 
mitigated brute struggle for existence to hold its own for a 
day. In the scientific part of our work we had better avoid 
terms of distinctively ethical colouring, and with that object, 
in place of social ‘progress’ and ‘retrogression’, we shall speak 
of ‘development’, ‘arrest’ and ‘decay’. It may be objected 
that these terms still carry ethical associations, particularly if 
we speak, and we shall have to speak, of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ 
developments. As shown farther on, there is, however, a pre- 
cise and unambiguous meaning to be attached to these terms 
which is independent of any ethical valuation; they import 
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differences in the internal vitality, efficiency and extension of 
social organization. Whether such organization is on the 
whole a good or a bad thing is another question. On the 
method here proposed the question of the nature and condi- 
tions of social development becomes a question of social science 
proper, the question of the social ideal one of ethics, and the 
question whether actual development has been or is or may be 
so guided as to conform to the ideal one of the application of 
ethical principles to scientific results. The present article deals 
in some detail with the definition of social development, and 
only briefly indicates the ethical ideal by which the facts should 
be valued. 


(b) Law and Freedom 


Another philosophical conception which has given trouble 
in the scientific study of society is the conception of law. It is 
maintained that the object of sociology as a science is to 
achieve generalizations which presuppose the existence of law 
in the life of society, and it is questioned whether law involving 
necessary connection prevails in the field of human action de- 
termined by the human will. The metaphysical question of 
freedom which emerges here has been generally held to be of 
critical importance to the status of sociology as a science. But 
this is an error. It is forgotten that in all sciences the ‘laws’ 
which investigation reveals are conditional. They tell us what 
will happen under given conditions, and enable us to predict 
what will actually happen at a given time and place only on 
the tacit supposition that our knowledge of the conditions 
then and there existing is adequate. Even the astronomer who 
predicts an eclipse for a given hour and minute speaks with the 
tacit reservation that the solar system remains unchanged by 
the irruption of a comet or other disturbing body. Whenever 
we apply science to practical affairs, the possibility that our 
enumeration of the relevant conditions is incomplete becomes a 
serious consideration, and the judgement of the practical man 
is required to round off and apply the conditional predictions 
of the specialist. The pathologist lays down the normal 
course of a disease. The family doctor, using the pathologist’s 
results and knowing the history of the patient, forms by the 
union of the two a prognosis which is valuable in proportion 
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to his discernment but is not matter of demonstrative cer- 
tainty. Similarly, what sociology tells us or hopes to tell us 
is what will happen under given conditions. The economist, 
e.g. shows that, if supply is reduced while demand is constant, 
prices will rise. This is a result reached by legitimate reason- 
ing from certain postulates, generally verified in the workings 
of a modern market. But, if a food controller intervenes, or 
even if there is a strong appeal to patriotism or a wide dislike of 
‘profiteering’, a new condition is introduced and the conclusion 
will not hold. The motives that may stimulate the will are so 
various, and the complications of social life so intricate, that 
on any theory of the will all our sociological generalizations 
must be conditional in character. If people act in certain 
normal ways conformably to our analysis of human nature, con- 
firmed perhaps by statistical records of actual behaviour, then 
on given conditions certain results will follow. Even if we 
assume the strictest philosophical determinism, we could not 
get farther than this until we knew all the possible motives to 
action which all possible situations might throw up. If, on 
the contrary, we assume an indeterminism in the old and strict 
sense, we are for the present no worse off. We shall still be 
able to say that, if the mass of men act as they ordinarily do, 
the results will follow. The difference would emerge only at a 
much later stage than sociology has reached. For, if there is a 
strictly indeterminate element in the will, then there is a factor 
which not only is not known but never can be known. In that 
case, while other sciences might, ideally, complete the study of 
their subject-matters and succeed some day in transforming 
their hypothetical predictions into categorical generalizations 
in which all relevant conditions should be known, sociology 
and psychology would have to leave a gap where the unde- 
termined will operates. None the less on both sides of the gap 
the territory could be explored, and the generalizations ob- 
tained would be valid conditionally on a statable operation of 
the will. 

But even this distinction admits a little too much. It over- 
looks the power of statistical method. If there is an element 
in the operation of the will which is bona fide indeterminate, we 
are in the region of ‘pure chance’. Among a thousand persons 
confronted with a certain conflict of motives it is even odds 
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whether any individual chooses this or that, accepts, let us say, 
or refuses. To deny this evenness is to take away the indiffer- 
ence of the will, and inclines us one way or the other. Now in 
such an event it is quite impossible to determine how any one 
of the thousand may act, but of the thousand as a whole 
statistical theory will tell us what the probabilities are. It will 
tell us that probably the number of acceptances and refusals 
will be approximately equal, and it will give us a precise 
measure of the improbability of their diverging by more than a 
specified amount from equality. If there are many sets ofa 
thousand in question, a divergence in the same direction in all 
of them becomes increasingly improbable. The approach to 
certainty is asymptotic, but it is the business of inductive 
science to yield not only certainties but also measured prob- 
abilities, and this is possible to sociology by the use of statistics 
even on the assumption (which one may take as almost ex- 
cluded by philosophy) of a strictly indeterminate element in 
volition. In fact, if the indeterminateness of the will is clearly 
grasped and the conception rigidly applied, it results that, 
while the conduct of any individual in a given case is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, the average of conduct in a large number 
of cases will be exactly what it would be if the indeterminate 
element of choice were non-existent. On the average men will 
act in accordance with the predominant motive. If, on the 
other hand, the unknown element does not act indifferently 
now one way and now another, it ceases to be indeterminate, 
and, if its effect is studied over a large number of cases, it must 
become measurable. 


(c) The Element of Individuality 

It may be objected that the individual decision may be just 
the critical event—the turning-point on which great things 
depend. There are moments in which a single man holds 
issues as great as those of peace or war in his hands, and the 
whole future of a community will be different as he decides this 
way or that. The scientific view of society has sometimes been 
too hasty in dismissing this objection. Carried to an extreme, 
indeed, the objection develops with the ‘great man’ theory of 
history, the sufficient answer to which is the careful study of 
the careers of great men. Such study shows that in the realm 
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of action such men have been very narrowly circumscribed by 
their surroundings and have attained their conspicuous posi- 
tion far more by clever adaptation to the movements of their 
time than by the power of sheer creation. On the other hand, 
it is false science to limit the importance of individuals on the 
strength of any a friori preference for the general and the uni- 
form. All social cause and effect runs through the medium of 
individual character, and it is simply a matter of empirical 
fact that individuals differ and that character is more strongly 
marked in some than in others. It is also matter of fact that 
the structure of all societies gives the immediate decision on 
various issues, sometimes issues of great magnitude, to par- 
ticular persons in particular positions. In such cases the char- 
acter of the individual will count. It will not count for as 
much as appears on the surface, for the large social causes will 
operate and will be sure to narrow down the choice to a fine 
point, but none the less at that point the attitude of the in- 
dividual will be a makeweight, and it may be just the make- 
weight which turns the balance. There is nothing in this to 
conflict with the ‘reign of law’. A tumbler rolls along a table, 
coming slowly to rest at the edge. A breath, a tremor, decides 
whether it stops or falls over and is smashed to atoms. Which- 
ever happens, all is in accordance with uniform and indeed, in 
this example, perfectly mechanical laws, but to the tumbler 
the difference is catastrophic. The most rigidly mechanical 
view of society cannot ignore these perilous edges, and in 
general anyone who has seen public affairs from the inside, 
particularly if his position is that of a critic rather than an 
actor, must have learnt that, while public men are much less 
free in the range of their choice than appears on a superficial 
view, yet at every stage of a movement personalities count. 
The vanity of one highly-placed person, the private enmities of 
another, the fortunes of a Cabinet intrigue, the fears of this man 
for his seat in Parliament, the regard of that man for his con- 
sistency, the coldness of Mr. A. to a cause which his rival Mr. B. 
has made his own—all these the onlooker has noted with despair 
as palpable influences in matters on which great public 
interests depend. 

The European War was long attributed popularly in Britain 
to the Kaiser. Wilhelm II could no more have made the war 
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by his single decision than he could have waged it single- 
handed, but the gradual gravitation of his mind towards war so 
subtly described by M. Cambon reflected the new distribution 
of multitudinous psychological forces in Germany during 1913, 
and a decision was taken in July 1914 in which the scales waver- 
ing between very nearly equal weights moved finally to one 
side and at that moment the weight of the Kaiser's personality 
and position was amply sufficient to decide the turn. 
Individuality, then, counts for something, and its effects are 
not altogether smoothed out by compensations into simple 
laws of averages because there are moments and points of turn- 
ing when individuality—possibly through its weakness as 
much as through its strength—switches a society on the line 
to the left instead of on the line to the right, and great con- 
sequences ensue. This fact introduces an element of uncer- 
tainty into any science based on and resting in social generaliza- 
tion, But to some thinkers it is accordingly fatal to the pre- 
tensions of sociology as a science. Indeed many see in it only 
an illustration of a much wider truth applying not only to 
sociology but to all sciences that pretend to deal with life. 
Science, they say, deals with the universal and the measurable. 
It is or is destined to be mathematical in its final shape. It 
must have exact likenesses or graded and scaled differentia- 
tions, so that it can generalize, formulate and predict. But life 
is neither uniform nor differentiated only by degrees measurable 
in scale. It is individual, and in each of its cases there is some- 
thing unique and unseizable by the intellect—creative of 
essentially novel, and therefore unpredictable, developments. 
Even if the idiosyncrasies of individuals could be in some 
measure reduced to law by the fiction of averages, the life of a 
society to which millions of individuals contribute each in 
individual ways is so unique that no generalizations apply to it, 
and there are not those large numbers of societies which make 
possible the use of statistics for the calculation of average 
results. What we can know about a community is its history 
as a living organism, just as what we can know about a man 
is his biography. The history and the biography may be 
written with greater or less fullness and truth, but, the nearer 
they come to the real springs of life, in either case the more 
they will reveal these as unique, incapable of being inferred 
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from any parallel case because there is no parallel case, in- 
capable of revealing their own future activity because they are 

entially creative in such a sense that the future need in no 
way resemble the past. 

So far as this argument touches the claim of sociology to be a 
science, it may be sufficient to reply that the sphere of science is 
too narrowly conceived when it is identified with generalization 
and prediction. The function of science is to examine and 
describe facts impartially, accurately and systematically. Ifit 
finds any of its facts unique, it is its business to say so. But it is 
only from systematic comparison that true uniqueness will 
emerge. If we test the action of a living organism by mechanical 
principles, we do or do not find a correspondence. Either the 
circulation of the blood corresponds to that of a liquid forced 
through elastic tubes, in which case the physical analogy holds 
and we are right in regarding the process as mechanical, or 
there is a measurable divergence, in which case we know what 
is due to the organic elements involved. It is a residual 
phenomenon which we identify, even if we do not explain it, 
only when we have contrasted the organic with the known 
behaviour of the inorganic. If the vitalist is right, there will 
always, when the physical and chemical explanation has been 
carried through, be such a residue, but what this residue 
amounts to can be known only by carrying the physical ex- 
planation as far as it will go and no further. Similarly it is 
only when we have applied all the generalizations which we can 
legitimately make to the life of a given society that we can 
ascertain and measure the value of that factor, if any, which is 
its own peculiar individual self. Individuality, if real, will 
display itself as the result of scientific enquiry. We suspect its 
force just because we do not find uniformity. To know it, we 
must find out accurately what uniformity means, to what ex- 
pectations it would lead us, and how far the reality differs 
from these anticipations. The individual is not withdrawn 
from our knowledge. On the contrary, knowledge begins 
with individuals. Generalizations are drawn from them and 
concern them, and the limits of generalization in turn display 
and delimit the field of individual differences. We come back 
to the caution which we advanced at the outset. Generaliza- 
tions in all science are conditional, with this addendum that 
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it is in the failure of generalizations that we discover residual 
phenomena. 


(d) Law and Will 

Scientifically, generalizations have become popularly known 
as laws. It is not the best of all possible metaphors, and in 
sociology it raises peculiar difficulties. Sociological laws are 
sometimes crudely confused with the law of the land. In 
fact, they correspond only in so far as the law of the land 
formulates the ways in which ordinary people do ordinarily 
act. Scientific laws have not the force of commands and do 
not impose penalties, but to seize this contrast is at once to 
come perilously near to a mistake of the opposite kind. If it is 
thought that, because sociological law is not an ordinance 
imposed upon the will, it is therefore something necessarily in- 
dependent of the will and, if valid at all, must express something 
which will and must happen in the life of society, no matter 
what the human beings who constitute that society may think 
or desire, social development comes to be conceived as some- 
thing proceeding fatally and even mechanically, which human 
beings can neither arrest, accelerate, nor modify. In opposi- 
tion to that view, it must be maintained that social laws rest 
on and express the ways in which human beings act in their 
relations to one another together with the consequences of 
such actions. But, as human beings are capable of that 
reflective and deliberate action which we call the action of 
will, sociological laws, far from being independent of the will, 
must consist largely of statements of the ways in which human 
wills act. It follows that the mere knowledge of such laws and 
of the tendencies to which they lead introduces new data for 
consideration and possible new motives. 

Malthus's law of population, e.g. by showing how, under 
given conditions, population must increase faster than the 
means of subsistence, had a profound and far-reaching effect 
upon opinion, and finally upon action, which seriously con- 
tributed to the arrest of the increase of population. Such an 
effect is falsely described as a defeat of Malthus'slaw. It is a 
defeat of the tendencies which Malthus found in operation 
through the apprehension of the results which Malthus predic- 
ted. The law, properly stated, is a conditional generalization. 

E 
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If, and so long as, people act in a certain way guided by 
certain conditions, population will increase faster than the 
means of subsistence. When they take this into account, new 
motives come into play and the condition under which the law 
holds is removed. 

Sociological laws therefore do not necessarily formulate 
processes that must occur independently of our will, but rather 
indicate the ways in which men act under assignable conditions 
and the consequences of such action. The knowledge so 
obtained is the necessary condition of a fuller control of the 
life of society by the deliberate will of human beings. 

To sum up. Sociology as a science does not involve the 
negation of the freedom of the will, nor does it negate the 
individuality of societies or the uniqueness of national history. 
Its business in general is to give an articulate, impartial and 
systematic description of the facts of social life. In these it 
finds features that recur and features that are unique, events 
attributable to widely prevalent social conditions and events 
attributable to the action of this or that individual; and the 
elements of uniformity it sums up into generalizations which 
hold conditionally on the character of that complex of circum- 
stances which constitutes the individual life of a society at a 
given time. These generalizations express the ways in which 
human beings act in accordance with the promptings of human 
nature and the consequences of such actions; but they do not 
hold good if other motives come into play than those which 
they have taken into account. They display social life as made 
by man for man, not as imposed on man by a super-incumbent 
necessity. 


3. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

(a) Types of Society 

We have described a society as a structure of which the 
units or elements are human beings living in certain more or 
less durable and dependable relations to one another. The 
definition is intended to fit a family or a state, a literary 
society, or the ‘society’ of a town or a neighbourhood. In the 
last case the conditions of durability and definiteness may be 
sometimes said to recede towards the vanishing point, and the 
limits which mark out one such society from another become 
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correspondingly vague. Yet even within a society of this kind 
people exercise mutual hospitality in certain recognized ways 
and within observed limits, and the relations between them 
endure sometimes through a lifetime. But, when the term 
‘society’ is used in so large a sense, very little can be said of it 
in general. If we want to be more precise, we must dis- 
tinguish different kinds of societies, and in particular those 
which rest on the deeper needs of man and play the larger part 
in his life. Of these we may perhaps distinguish three types: 
(1) the effective kindred,! growing out of the ties of parenthood 
and sex, forming a structure of a definite and durable kind 
deeply rooted in human impulses; (2) the community, which 
is the entire society occupying a certain territory ? as long as 
it is united by certain connective relations ? that do not extend 
beyond its borders; (3) what we shall call the ‘association’, by 
which is meant not one society only or even one species of 
society, but rather a genus including all societies which are 
based on specific purposes and needs of man. Some such 
societies are temporary and superficial as the purposes they 
serve. But some are based on profound needs and must rank 
with those of the greatest importance to the sociologist. Of 
these the Churches are the most conspicuous instance. Pro- 
fessional and trade organizations, political parties and leagues, 
and finally ‘institutions’, universities, colleges and schools, even 
great businesses and government departments, are all societies 
existing primarily to meet certain needs and often possessing 
a life and character of their own which profoundly affect the 
individuals who join them, and react on the other societies with 
which they are in contact and on the community or com- 
munities to which they belong. 


(b) The Community 
The centre of these three types is the community. For the 
family is normally, if not universally, a part of a community 


1 By the term ‘effective kindred’ the present writer means the kindred to the limit 
within which its tie is an actually operative force—a limit that varies remarkably 
among different peoples, and even in different families. 

? Or (in the case of nomads) habitually moving in association. 

3 If a community is loosely organized, individuals or other communities like 
gypsies may occupy or move about in the same territory without entering into 
connective relations with it. Firmly organized communities, of course, bring all 


such relationships under control. 
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and intimately attached to its structure and its fortunes, while 
the association is by definition hardly capable of an inde- 
pendent life, but requires either a community or communities 
as its background and support. Sociology therefore is right in 
making the community the centre of its enquiry, though it goes 
wrong if it forgets that society is wider than any community 
and that very essential relations may transcend the communal 
limits. 

What we have called the connective relations constituting 
the community consist mainly in (1) the observance of a com- 
mon system of rules regulating the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and (2) mutual protection against both external enemies 
and internal breaches of the peace. Among many of the 
simpler peoples these two functions fall apart, the second 
particularly in internal relations falling rather to the kindred 
or quasi-kindred (e.g. the totemic group). The community 
here consists of people who live in habitual intercourse regu- 
lated by customs which are generally observed but not neces- 
sarily enforced by organized collective action. Moreover, 
if there are some rules so enforced, they are often not such 
as ensure the protection of individuals, which is a matter for 
the kindred or some other constituent group. Even for 
purposes of external defence or aggression the community as 
a whole may be very slightly organized. In larger and more 
organized communities the enforcement of rules and the pro- 
tection of its members as well as the maintenance of its own 
being and perhaps the extension of its borders become essential 
features of the community and are the first function of a 
distinct organ, the state. 

A civilized community is, in fact, always organized as a 
state, but the state and the community are not to be identified. 
By the community we understand the people in the entire 
fabric of their life, including their family relationships, their 
industry, commerce, religion, art and relaxation. The state 
is the organized fabric supporting law and government. It is 
more than mere government—with which it is sometimes 
identified—while it is less than the community. It includes 
the executive and judicial system (with the public forces, police 
and military) on the one side, and the constituent authority on 
which government is based on the other. In a very democratic 
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country the state may be regarded as the community as 
organized for those collective purposes which involve com- 
pulsion as an ultimate resort. In undemocratic countries the 
state is not the whole community and may be alien and un- 
friendly to a greater or less part of it. In many simple com- 
munities there is no government and no state. Community 
and state therefore are different forms of society, and on the 
whole the state belongs to the type of society which we have 
called association. It exists to meet specific needs, and it 
becomes confused with the community because in large and 
developed societies it is the organ and outer expression of its 
unity. Questions of the basis, origin and development of 
society in general, of the community, and of the state should 
therefore be distinguished. The community is a form of 
society, and the state is an organ of the community. Man 
builds society as naturally as the bee builds the honeycomb 
because isolated man is an incomplete being, and societies 
vary in every possible way because man’s nature is so various, 
and on all or almost all sides needs the social relation to com- 
plete its expression. As social beings the men whose lot is cast 
together build communities, but in the formation, main- 
tenance, and development of these permanent structures the 
differences of human qualities make themselves felt. The 
distinction which we drew between social relations in the wider 
and narrower sense comes into play, and it is only so far as the 
tendencies making for co-operation overcome those of antagon- 
ism that the community extends, and only so far as the former 
gain at the expense of the latter that it can develop. Thus 
the conditions—psychological, historical or environmental— 
that make for co-operation determine the life and character of 
the community, and the abstract fact that man is a social 
animal is only the first step in explanation. The state reflects 
the life of the community, in part its conscious or half-con- 
scious need for organization, in part the actual superiority 
which organization confers in the struggle for existence. It is 
natural neither in the sense of issuing immediately from man’s 
primitive impulses nor in that of spontaneously expressing his 
matured perfection. On the contrary, at all known stages it 
requires effort and criticism to adjust its control, whether to 
the lower or to the higher nature of man. 
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As a durable society a community is, in accordance with 
our definition, a structure of which the unitary elements are 
human beings living in defined and permanent relations with 
one another. It may include many subordinate societies, even 
the simplest communities, e.g. generally including several 
families (at least in the narrower sense of the term). What is 
generally necessary to the maintenance of the community is 
that the several relations between individuals, families and 
associations within it should be compatible with one another. 
However complex, they must, taken together, be self-main- 
taining; economically, e.g. the relationship between motive 
and effort must so work out that the community produces 
enough to maintain itself. On the side of law and order its 
members must on the whole know what they may expect of 
others and what others expect of them. Even a game cannot 
be played without this much of mutual understanding, still 
less the complex business of running social life. Thus, from 
the simplest people upwards, every community known has its 
web of traditional custom, which as a whole makes up a fabric 
that with less or more of friction will somehow work. Thus a 
community is not only a structure but a self-maintaining struc- 
ture—one of which the parts are always in movement and 
action, but on such lines that by movement and action the 
structure is on the whole maintained. This description is sug- 
gestive of the life of an organism, and not the less so if we con- 
sider that the structure may not only be maintained but also 
develop, and not only develop but also perhaps decay and even 
perish, so that what might seem to be an objection to our 
general postulate of self-maintenance falls into place as an 
exception which proves the rule. How far is this comparison 
a metaphor, and how far does it express the real essence of 
communal life? 

The objection commonly made is that an organism is a 
unity possessing a life and consciousness as a whole and not in 
its several parts, whereas, whatever unity the community may 
have, the life and consciousness are manifested in its individual 
members. Our consciousness in its normal functioning is 
unitary, and we know nothing of any consciousness in our com- 
ponent cells. In the community, on the other hand, each com- 
ponent individual is a conscious being, and we know nothing 
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of any central consciousness unless it be either (a) that a ruler, 
who is after all one member of the community, or (b) the com- 
mon councils and decisions of many or all members of the 
community acting in co-operation. Here, we may agree, is a 
material difference which disposes of any attempt to treat the 
community as a species of living organism, if that means a 
species of animal. 


(c) The Organic Principle 

But there is another and more effectual way of using the 
term. We may define the organic in general terms and treat 
living beings, societies and perhaps other things (e.g. works of 
art) as species falling within it. An organic whole, then, is a 
system with a distinct character and mode of action of its own 
constituted by the conjoint action of parts, each in turn with 
a distinct character and mode of action of its own, but condi- 
tioned in the maintenance of their character and the pursuit of 
their activity by their mutual requirements as members of the 
union. The relation of whole and part requires no external 
agency to create or maintain it. This differentiates it from a 
mechanical whole in which something essential to the formation 
is always external. It must be said further that organic unities 
differ in two principal respects. (1) Some are more and some 
less thorough-going and intimate. In some the parts cannot 
exist without the whole; in others they survive its destruction, 
but modified or crippled in greater or less degree. Among the 
higher animals a cell removed from the body rapidly dies; 
among the lower it may survive permanently with some change 
of form. Viewed under this aspect, some social relations are 
seen to be very intimate. Indeed the sum-total of all the 
social relationships in which a man stands must be regarded 
as so deeply affecting his whole nature that, if we suppose 
them all cancelled, it may be doubted whether he could still be 
called human. Any given society, however, may embody only 
a fraction of these relationships, and its dissolution might not 
greatly affect the individual. We cannot say a priori how it will 
be in any given case but merely note that on this side the inti- 
macy of the organic union varies in every possible degree. 
(2) There is, further, a variation of kind, according as the union 
is harmonious or constrained. Each part is so far distinct as to 
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have its own tendencies and potentialities. It may find in the 
other parts the co-operative conditions necessary to fulfil these, 
or it may find forces which in greater or less degree distort and 
cramp it. Such mutual constraint—the price, so to say, of 
mutual development—is of common occurrence in organic 
unions, but necessarily involves a loss of energy and, if carried 
far enough, entails the risk of a break-up. The organic 
principle is pure or harmonious in proportion as the constraint 
involved diminishes. 

To apply these principles to a community, it may have many 
constituent groups, each with a certain internal life, and these 
in turn are composed of individuals, each with his capacities 
which may or may not be fulfilled. It will suffice to con- 
sider the community in relation to the individual. What do 
we mean by fulfilment of capacity? Human life rests on im- 
pulses which in their higher and more definite form become 
purposes. Any attainment of a purpose is pro tanto a fulfilment 
of some element in our nature. But purposes may be dis- 
tracted and conflicting, so that the fulfilment of one may be the 
frustration of others, and there is no fulfilment of the self as a 
whole. Hence, conversely, if there is any fulfilment of the 
self as a whole, it must lie in the realization of a comprehensive 
purpose or in a coherent system of purposes. Now, one purpose 
might be pursued through life to the disregard of all others. 
There would then be consistency of action, but no fulfilment of 
the mass of impulses or purposes. But, conversely, the purpose 
or system of purposes might be such as would give to all 
manner of impulses and purposes the greatest scope compatible 
with mutual consistency. It might indeed be a summing up of 
such purposes as seem in relation to one another. This would 
yield the most complete possible fulfilment of the self as a 
whole. The process of such fulfilment is the development of 
personality, which is thus seen to rest on the free scope of each 
part conditioned only by the harmony of the whole. 

What is true within the single personality applies mutatis 
mutandis to the plurality of persons in a society. If we conceive 
a common purpose, or system, embracing all purposes of all 
individuals so far as they are mutually consistent, the realiza- 
tion of such a system would be the complete fulfilment of the 
life of a community. Ideally such a system would be one 
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which should lay all elements of our nature under contribu- 
tion, informing them with a spirit of unity rather than limiting 
them by constraint. Itis clear that such a harmony could be 
expressed only in a religious ideal setting before humanity as a 
whole the meaning and value of its life. Of such an ideal all 
that can be said here is that the two conditions on which it 
rests are those which we have called harmony and freedom— 
fullness of scope for our many-sided nature conditioned at the 
lowest by the requirement of mutual consistency, or at a higher 
grade inspired by conscious relation to a harmonious whole. 

A community will be harmonious or organic in the purest 
sense in proportion as it realizes these conditions—i.e. as it 
rests upon and calls forth the personality of its members in all 
respects in which they are in fact capable of harmonization. 
Thus it will repose upon the social qualities in the narrower 
of the two senses given to that term. It will not admit any 
quality or activity incompatible with the consistent working 
of the whole, nor allow the restraint or stoppage of any develop- 
ment except on the score of such incompatibility. 

Unfortunately, as we saw at the outset, the term *social 
qualities’ has a much wider sense; the human beings of whom 
society is composed do not with their whole being enter into 
harmonious co-operation: they are centres of independent life 
with interests of their own, in the pursuit of which they impinge 
on one another, crossing each others paths. The various 
groups which they form act with a similar collective sclfishness, 
so that we are faced by centrifugal tendencies and begin to 
wonder how it is that the community is kept together at all. 
Thinkers who start from these tendencies have, in fact, formed 
two main theories of the origin of social union. 


(d) The Principle of Force 

One school rests the state upon force. Now it is true that 
organized society has never yet been able to dispense with 
force, but force itself as applied in social life is a conception 
requiring analysis Where more than two or three are 
gathered together, force cannot be effectively exerted by a 
single man. It may no doubt be wielded, directed in detail, 
by the will of a single chief. But essentially it rests on dis- 
cipline and organization, and organization involves a delicate 
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psychological balance. Even in a disciplined army there must 
at bottom be a widely diffused will to obey, and, if there comes 
a point at which for any reason that will is shaken, the whole 
fabric may, as the world has seen, suddenly crumble. In a 
slave society there must be union among masters and overseers 
or privileged slaves. In an aristocratic society compromises 
and shifts are adopted to prevent trouble with the mass, and 
‘charity’ plays a large part in substitution for justice, while the 
power of the governing class rests on an energetic development 
of a common will. In short, if organization involves force, it 
is still more true that force rests on organization, and organiza- 
tion on response of mind to mind, will to will. There may 
indeed be a large class of slaves, serfs or subjects who have 
‘nothing to do with the laws except obey them’, but even here, 
as we get closer to the facts, we generally find that it is easier to 
proclaim laws than to enforce them if they are definitely out of 
keeping with the ingrained tendency of the mass. Repression 
may unfortunately play a very large part in social organization, 
and many of the vital social impulses may be inhibited, but 
there must be some seed of social co-operation, even if it is 
limited to a small section of the community which conceives 
its common good as conditioned by the subordination of the 
remainder. Force is not the basis of the state as such, but is the 
element in state organization which is the exact antithesis of 
the organic principle, expanding or contracting as that principle 
contracts or expands, but incapable of extinguishing the last 
germs of its life without resolving the structure into a chaos of 
centrifugal elements. 


(e) The Principle of Self-interest 

Other thinkers have founded the community on self-interest, 
and this theory has taken two main forms. In one the 
organized community, the state, is based on a contract. In- 
dividual self-secking, unable to get its way, comes to terms with 
others, ‘so as neither to do nor suffer injustice’, and the result 
is an agreed system of general rules and an accepted govern- 
ment to enforce them. This theory, viewed in broad principle 
and without regard to the ingenuities of its historical exponents, 
covers a part of the facts. It is true that on the balance the 
interests of each man arc in general better served by some sort of 
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order than by anarchy, and a vague sense of this truth may even 
operate as a true psychological factor in securing consent to 
government. But as a principle the theory of contract errs by 
omitting the entire common interests of mankind and with it 
the manifold and complex relations into which human beings 
enter spontaneously through the development of their own 
impulses. Compact, express as well as implied, plays its part 
in public as in privatelife. Public transactions are affected by 
reciprocity, and men favour or disfavour a project of laws 
which does not directly touch them from a sense that the same 
principle might be applied in a way that would directly touch 
them. Indeed in this manner there is an element of self- 
interest in the assent nominally given to law itself. But the 
part played by calculating egoism is very secondary to that of 
the various impulses that constitute the Ego. It is true that 
men are more moved by something that might easily have 
happened to themselves than by things more remote, but this 
is largely because such things necessarily lie within the range of 
their experience and are the more readily realized in imagina- 
tion. Pity is not a fear lest the like misfortune befall oneself. 
It is quite another kind of emotion. But it is more easily 
stirred by a situation in which one can readily imagine one- 
self or others near to one to be placed. Both for good and for 
evil our relations to others rest primarily not on egoistic calcula- 
tion, but on direct and spontaneous impulses and emotions, and 
the organized life of the community represents rather the 
adjustment of such impulses and their reduction to order and 
system than a precarious balance of purely self-centred 
interests. 

The second form of this theory played an important part at 
one stage in the development of economics. It was conceived 
that in a community in which every man was free to pursue his 
own interests, and enlightened enough to understand its true 
conditions, the play of economic forces would suffice to secure 
the common good. Since each knows where his own shoe 
pinches, it is the free purchaser in the free market who is most 
likely to get the shoes to fit his own feet. The workman who 
can sell his labour freely works to the best advantage. The 
employer who can secure labour freely finds the best man for 
the most paying job, and the most paying job is that for which 
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at the moment there is the widest demand. ‘Thus demand and 
supply, operating in a world of free, equal and intelligent 
beings, adapt the efforts of each to the maximum needs felt in 
that world, and there is a natural harmony of interests on 
which the statesman should rely for the promotion of order and 
progress. On this theory only two comments are required 
here. The first is that it postulates freedom, enlightenment 
and equality of opportunity, which, if obtainable, are so only 
by a complete system of restraint on the oppressive use of 
personal or class ascendancy—i.e. it postulates after all 
organized action for the common good. The second is that 
this theory simulates a harmonic view of society, but is really 
different in principle. For in the harmonic view the interest 
of one is in the welfare of others. In this view the interest of 
each one is merely served by the others as instruments, and 
the correspondence assumes a kind of ‘pre-established harmony’ 
which is little short of miraculous. We must distinguish 
sharply between a harmony growing out of social impulses and 
expressed in a common purpose and a harmony resting on a 
mechanical coincidence of self-centred desires from which the 
social interest is eliminated. But, though these two forms of 
harmony are distinct in idea, they have something more than 
the name in common, Itis a very important truth that even 
as self-centred individuals men have a certain community 
of interest—e.g. that in the long run the trader gains by the 
prosperity of his customer, that high wages may mean cheap 
production, and so forth. These relations testify to underlying 
conditions of harmony in human life, whether men are aware 
of them or not, and the old economic theory had at least a 
glimpse of the truth. On the other hand, to bring these con- 
ditions to light and make them the basis of social organization 
a very different psychology is required. 


(f) The Blending of Distinct Principles 

Thus we find different and even opposed principles operating 
in the life of the community. But we must not imagine those 
principles either as lying side by side or as in continual conflict 
with one another. Men adapt themselves to their conditions, 
and under a system of constraint some tendencies atrophy and 
others develop and take a firmer hold, and one may become in 
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time a loyal and willing slave, while another takes it as a 
natural right that he should be master. The actual system of 
society may be far from harmonious, but may be very deeply 
rooted in the minds of the members as they have come to be 
under the pressure of generations of historic development and 
may be strongly resistant to changes which would in fact liber- 
ate many of its suppressed potentialities and yield a fuller and 
more harmonious life. Such a community is highly organic 
in the sense that its members are deeply penetrated by its 
spirit, though it may be of low grade from the point of view of 
the harmony which it secures. 

It would seem then that to define a community as an 
organism would be to simplify our problem too much. A com- 
munity has more or less of organic character as the case may 
be, or sometimes more of one organic character and less of 
another, and is accordingly less or more subject to internal 
(or external) constraints. If, then, the community is not as 
such an organism, may we call it an organization? The term 
has been proposed to avoid the analogy of the animal organism, 
but it carries with it converse suggestions which are hardly 
less objectionable. All communities are no doubt more or less 
organized, in that they are structures in which people stand in 
fairly definite and durable relations in virtue of which they so 
act as on the whole to keep the structure in being. But the 
term ‘organization’ is apt to suggest that this structure is in- 
telligently planned for a purpose and imposed for that purpose 
on an otherwise unordered people. Such organization of 
course plays its part within most communities at one point or 
another, but in the main the community grows out of the needs, 
and indeed the purposes, of individuals, but not out of a 
common purpose, while, if it achieves a common purpose, that 
is rather the flower of its high development than the originating 
cause of its being. We may speak of ‘the organization of a 
community’ in a neutral sense, leaving its base and character, 
whether organic or mechanical, purposive or impurposive, to 
be further determined. But we had better avoid defining the 
community as an organization. Generically a community— 
we fall back on our first account—is a self-maintaining struc- 
ture, composed of individuals with lives and purposes of their 
own, but in perpetual interaction with one another. This 
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interaction modifies the individual so far that the normal com- 
munity settles down to an accepted order. How far in such 
order the development of individuals is subject to restraint, 
distorted and suppressed, how far it is full, harmonious and 
free, are questions to which the answer must differ from case 
to case, and in each case it tells us how far that community is 
in the full sense a completely developed organism. 

Whatever the relative importance of the co-operative or the 
repressive principle in its life, the communal structure is a 
whole, constituted by those elements of character which its 
constituent individuals contribute, while it modifies those in- 
dividuals to the extent to which it draws forth from them or 
represses the characteristics which in a different social milieu 
would have had a different history. So understood, the com- 
mon life is precisely the sum-total of the individual lives as 
actually lived in the community. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY 


Structures which maintain themselves in continual process, 
through the interaction of their parts and by dealings with 
their physical or social environment, may be said to differ from 
one another in one or more of three principal points, and it is by 
such differences that we measure their development. These 
points are (a) the efficiency of their operation, (5) their scale 
or scope, (c) the basis or principle of their organization. 


(a) Efficiency 

The term suggests an end or purpose. How far purpose can 
be attributed to communities as such is, as has been hinted, a 
doubtful question, and it cannot be discussed here. But, 
whether of clear purpose or otherwise, the community somchow 
maintains itself, and that not like a stock or stone by dull 
inertia, but like an organism (it does not matter for the moment 
whether the likeness is superficial or fundamental) by unceasing 
metabolism. It protects itself against enemies and against 
internal disorder. Its members supply themselves, largely if 
not principally by mutual service, with the necessaries, com- 
forts and luxuries of life. All this, though it may not be 
planned by any common will or by any single will on behalf 
of the community, may obviously be in fact performed with 
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greater or with less efficiency. It is the requirement of 
efficiency that gives rise to the division and combination of 
effort, the articulation of social functions, all that we are 
accustomed to call organization in the narrower sense of the 
term. The farther differentiation proceeds, the greater is the 
need of some supreme regulation based on recognized prin- 
ciple. But without assuming a common purpose to be uni- 
versal, we may say that every community in maintaining its 
being exhibits a degree of efficiency, high or low. 


(b) Scale or Scope 


Communities differ in scope. This has two principal 
meanings. In the first place, they differ in mere size. A 
living organism may consist of a single cell or of millions of 
cells, a community of three or four families or of a hundred 
million men; and it may be remarked that unity and size are 
not, generally speaking, easy to reconcile. Great organiza- 
tions generally contain small organizations within them, and 
sometimes the smaller organization is the more effective unity 
of the two. Thus the cell is more efficiently organized than 
the life of some of the metazoa which are aggregations of cells 
acting normally as one being but capable of independent life. 
Many of the larger human communities have been loosely 
compacted, and the smaller units composing them have in 
history shown more vitality, more power of keeping together 
and maintaining themselves, than the whole to which they 
belonged. In the simpler societies the tribe is often a feeble 
and ill-organized community, as compared with the clan which 
is its immediate component. 

But there is a less obvious sense in which communities differ 
in scope. They cover a larger or smaller sphere of life and 
activity. The total output of human energy may be relatively 
great or small, poor and narrow or rich and many-sided in 
its development. As the scientific, the religious, the imagina- 
tive interests develop, as callings are differentiated and wealth 
and industry grow, the scope of life extends. The metabolism 
that sustains the social structure is more intense, the outlook is 
wider, the pace faster. There always arises the question 
whether the old bottles will hold the new wine, or, to drop 
metaphor, whether the sum of the activities, at once extended 
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and intensified, will still maintain itself as a unity or suffer 
disruption. The success of the community in absorbing mani- 
fold and divergent developments into the unity of its life is the 
measure of its scope. 


(c) The Base or Principle of Organization 

Communities differ in spontaneity. As we have seen, 
organization may be imposed upon elements which are in- 
different to its purposes from without. The elements are then 
subdued, for their energies are directed by the superincumbent 
force into channels into which they would not naturally flow. 
With time their original impulse may be crushed, or it may be 
simply held in check to re-assert itself when the pressure is 
removed, while, so long as the organization remains mechanical 
and in proportion as it is mechanical, it is alien to the elements 
which are made to serve it, and herein there must be necessarily 
a net loss of efficiency, because by hypothesis some portion 
greater or less of the inherent energy of the parts is indifferent 
or even hostile to the purpose for which it is being used. On 
the other hand, the structure may spring from and express the 
inherent energies of the parts themselves, which spontaneously 
respond to one another, each eliciting from the other the output 
of its inherent energy for the fulfilment of its capacity. Such a 
structure differs from every other in that it has the root of self- 
maintenance and development in itself, diffused through all its 
parts. It is in accordance with our definition organic. As 
applied to society, it is easy to recognize in this description the 
ideal life of a community, and it is as easy to see that it is an 
ideal which is very imperfectly realized in any existing com- 
munity, and one that is not readily reconcilable with the im- 
perfections of human nature. It results, however, that com- 
munities are organic in proportion as their life is based upon 
spontaneous co-operation, and that a free co-operative common- 
wealth, however difficult to realize, has within it the founda- 
tions of a more complete and stable unity and of a higher 
efficiency than the most complete mechanical organization. 
It is also clear that it has within it the power of attaining a 
very much wider scope than the mechanical organization 
which is by hypothesis repressive, and which, while it may be 
exceedingly efficient for one purpose, must cramp human 
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nature on other sides. Could there be co-operation in freedom, 
on the other hand, it would be a co-operation on all sides of 
life which are capable of social or harmonious expression. 

But, though co-operation may be based on freedom, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the most completely organic 
society could dispense with positive institutions, or that there 
could be harmony of manifold impulses without limitations 
and restraints. The best impulses require direction and co- 
operation, and even a community of saints would need a 
definite order in which the special functions of each person on 
each occasion should be indicated. The problem of freedom is 
not that of dispensing with all guidance and all restraint, but 
that of finding the lines upon which the manifold social qualities 
of man can develop in harmony, with the result that the 
restraints involved are voluntarily accepted and self-imposed. 
Nor is the problem of organic construction that of engendering 
the social impulses, which are born and not made, but that of so 
adjusting the framework of institutions that such impulses have 
free play and scope for development. This is the truth ex- 
pressed by T. H. Green when he says that the direct object of 
legislation is to create not the common good—conceived as the 
free operation of a spiritual principle—but rather the conditions 
under which the common good may develop. Legislation can- 
not make men honest on principle, but commercial law may 
be such that honesty is the road to ruin, while it may be so 
reformed that the honest man becomes capable of holding his 
own. Industrial law may enable the harsh employer to beat 
down prices by sweating, and so render it impossible for any 
one who refuses to employ others except on a living wage to 
remain in the trade. When such a law is amended, it does not 
force anybody to be truly and spontaneously considerate in his 
dealings—in this sense no one can be made good by Act of 
Parliament—but it does enable the considerate man to play 
his part as an employer in industry. Thus it is no. more 
possible to create an organic spirit than it is to make a living 
thing, but it is possible to open the channels along which the 
vitalizing fluid may run and thereby gather energy and volume. 
What we call free institutions are institutions which on the 
whole rest for their stability on this vital principle, and pro- 
vide the lines upon which it can move without obstruction, 
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Communities, then, differ in the three essential respects of 
efficiency, scope and spontaneity, nor do they tend to vary 
concomitantly in the three relations; e.g. a community may be 
organically one—its common life a ‘spontaneous’ expression 
of character—but very small and very limited in the scope of its 
activity. Thus a little clan may stand together as one man to 
protect every one of its members, its unity based on spontaneous 
and deep-seated feeling. On the other hand, it contains only 
a few score of individuals, and its notions of life may be ex- 
ceedingly narrow. Again, a large community may be 
efficiently organized upon the basis of military despotism. It 
is then an exceedingly formidable force in the world, and may 
defeat and destroy rivals who have cared more for the develop- 
ment of individuality and less for discipline and order. This is 
the victory of mechanism over the spirit which is the recurrent 
tragedy of human history. 

Again, the life of a community may be many-sided and so 
rich in scope, but the great amplitude conditioned by freedom 
may be purchased at the expense of organic unity. There 
may be an order like that of the Roman empire superimposed 
on heterogencous peoples allowing great latitude for internal 
movements such as are illustrated in the rich religious growth of 
the imperial period. Such states do a service for civilization, 
though not quite the highest service, and their weaknesses are 
easy to see. 

Lastly, the organic principle may be strong and pene- 
trating, but not pure or harmonious, resting, e.g. on the strong 
mutual development of certain qualities and a certain attitude 
of mind which represses other qualities of personality. Such 
organic character will often be found in small communities of 
very simple mode of life, and sometimes even, through the 
strange adaptability of mankind, in larger communities sup- 
porting essentially repressive systems of authority. 

Thus these three features of social organization vary inde- 
pendently, and development may be measured by the advance 
in any one of them. But, considered in its fullness, it is 
measured by the advance in all three taken together. That is 
to say, the most developed community would be that which 
effectively achieves the most complete synthesis of the widest 
range of human activity, including within its membership the 
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largest number of human beings, but in such wise as to rest 
most completely upon their free co-operation, thus expressing 
the whole of their vital energies as far as these are capable of 
working together in harmony. Judging by this standard, we 
may speak of one society as more highly developed than 
another, and we have in this conception a general criterion of 
advance in organization. 


5. COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT AND THE ETHICAL IDEAL 


Now, the final term of development in these three respects 
accords with the ideal of a rationalistic system of social ethics. 
For, whatever the view taken in detail by the ethical rational- 
ist, his general principle is that right conduct must form a 
rational system. A rational system is one applicable to all 
humanity in all the varied relations of its life, and its demand 
is for a practical consistency in character and conduct. By 
practical consistency, again, is meant a system of purposes 
which in their operation do not conflict with but support and 
require one another, forming a whole within which they are 
distinct but interdependent parts. Thus such a system con- 
stitutes an organic whole, as it has been here defined, and one 
that embraces the whole of human life and activity. Thus for 
a rational ethics the good life, if actually realized in society, 
would form a perfectly organic unity of the widest possible 
scope. It follows that at bottom the ethical and the organic 
principle are the same thing. Thus, when we speak of 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’ development in the senses here set out, the 
ethical implication of these terms is fully justified from the 
point of view of a rational ethics. But it is important to remark 
that the terms ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ may be used of organiza- 
tion without an ethical reference, implying merely the greater 
or less completeness, efficiency, or extent of the organization 
itself. From this point of view, the three characteristics here 
taken are the essentials. For organization, to be complete, 


1 It may be objected that the requirements of a rational system would be satis- 
fied by the subordination of all purposes to one supreme end, so that in place of a 
system of ends distinct but interdependent rational conduct would be of the nature 
of a mechanism in which every detail is a mere means to a single end. This 
conception can be shown to rest on an imperfect view of rationality, but in relation 
to ethics it is sufficient to remark that it involves a denial of all intrinsic value to 
personality—i.e. at once of conscience, of love and of justice. 
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must rest on an internal principle, and will be more or less 
complete in proportion as it is saturated with that principle. 
The principle must be efficient in governing the parts and in 
controlling their activities, and, completeness being thus 
assured, extent is measured by size and what we have called 
scope. 'Thus we arrive at the result that in fundamental 
principle development in social organization, considered in its 
fullness, coincides with ethical development as conceived by a 
rationalistic system. This is the fundamental proposition in 
the relation between sociology conceived as a science of facts 
and sociology as a philosophy of values. Partial developments 
may diverge from ethical requirements in any degree. 

From this point the further treatment of the subject, which 
cannot be pursued here, divides into two branches. The first 
is philosophical and consists (a) in the justification of the 
ethical theory here laid down, and (b) in its expansion and 
application to social institutions. This is the task of social 
philosophy proper. The second is scientific and consists in 
ascertaining the condition of development, the correlation of 
its different branches, the causes making for its furtherance, 
arrest or decay, and the principal phases of its partial achieve- 
ment in the course of historic civilization. 
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nous, but the subject has been pursued more successfully in its special aspects 
than as a whole. For this reason any adequate bibliography would be of 
unmanageable dimensions. Perhaps the best recent treatise, professedly 
sociological in aim, is R. C. McIver, Community: a Sociological Study (London, 
1917), to which the present writer must express his obligations. Numerous 
textbooks and introductory volumes have appeared in America, among 
which F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (New York, 1898); L. F. 
Ward, Outlines of Sociology (New York, 1898); J. Q. Dealey and L, F. 
Ward, Textbook of Sociology (New York, 1905); F. W. Blackmar and J. L. 
Gillin, Outlines of Sociology (New York, 1915); Albion W. Small, General 
Sociology (Chicago, 1905); E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology (New York, 
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1905); and C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects (New York, 
1913), illustrate various methods of treatment. L. T. Hobhouse, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory, was also published in America (New York, 
1911). "The American Journal of Sociology, Sociological Papers, and the Sociologi- 
cal Review published by the (London) Sociological Society are the principal 
serial publications in English. The first volume of the Sociological Papers 
contains a valuable art. on ‘The Origin and Use of the Word Sociology’ 
by V. V. Branford. In French, E. Durkheim's works, especially Les Régles 
de la méthode sociologique (Paris, 1912) and the volumes of L'Année sociologique 
are important, and the volumes of La Science sociale incorporate the principal 
work of the school of Le Play. In German G. Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig, 
1908) is a voluminous treatise, and P. Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als 
Soziologie (Leipzig, 1897), a very valuable résumé. Müller Lyer, Phasen der 
Kultur, is of interest to the student of comparative sociology. The Viertel- 
jahrschrift für wissenschafiliche Philosophie und Soziologie may be consulted. In 
England the general subject has been approached mainly from the philoso- 
phical point of view. E. J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress (London, 
1912), and J. A. Hobson, The Social Problem (London, 1901), are of value to 
the general student. J. H. Muirhead and H. J. W. Hetherington, Social 
Purpose (London, 1918), and J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy 
(London, 1918) are representative volumes (Mackenzie’s Introd. to Social 
Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890, retains its value). Westermarck, MI, 2. vols. 
(London, 1908), L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, rev. ed. (London, 
1915) and A. Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 vols., 
(London, 1898), are in the main works on comparative sociology on the 
side of custom and ethics. Graham Wallas, The Great Society (London, 
1914), is indispensable to the student of social psychology, to which the 
works of Ross (New York, 1908) and W. McDougall (London, 1915) 
under that title are suggestive contributions. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE LAW OF THE THREE STAGES 


Comte's Law of the Three Stages has often been affirmed, 
often denied or contemptuously ignored. It has very seldom 
been critically examined. Yet it should repay examination. 
Those who would pass it by as an exploded hypothesis forget 
that the general notions on which it rests have passed into 
ordinary thought and common language. The theological 
stage of a conception, the metaphysical way of looking at things, 
the positive method of science and of practice are familiar ex- 
pressions which mean something for us, and it is well that we 
should know what they mean with more exactitude. On the 
other hand it is hardly reasonable to suppose that a hypothesis 
advanced 80 years ago in the infancy of anthropology, and 
before all the modern development of science and philosophy, 
should stand today precisely where it stood then. Acceptance 
of such a miracle would in fact be more suited to the theological 
than to the positive stage. I propose here to treat the theory 
itself in the Positive spirit, examining its various parts so far as 
space allows in relation to the facts of anthropology and the 
actual development of thought. 

The outline of the theory is so well known that a very brief 
recapitulation of Comte's original statement ! will suffice here. 
Comte tells us at the outset of the Positive Philosophy that he 
believes himself to have discovered a great fundamental law to 
which the human intelligence is subjected by an invariable 
necessity. It may be established both by rational proofs 
furnished by the knowledge of our organization, and by 
historical verifications. It is that each of our principal con- 
ceptions, each branch of our knowledge, passes successively 
through three different states—the theological or that of fiction 
(fictif), the metaphysical or abstract, the scientific or positive. 
In the first stage the mind aims at the discovery of the intimate 


1 [ do not here attempt to deal either with the genesis of the theory (on which 
see Barth, Phil. der Geschichte als Sociologie, pp. 20-57) nor with subsequent statements 
by Comte himself. 
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nature of beings, the primary and final causes of all the effects 
that strike it, and represents phenomena as produced by the 
direct and continuous action of supernatural agents greater or 
less in number, whose arbitrary intervention explains all 
apparent anomalies. In the metaphysical stage the super- 
natural agents are replaced by abstract forces, real entities, 
personified abstractions inherent in things. To explain any- 
thing is now to assign it to the corresponding entity. This 
stage is transitional and leads up to the third or positive stage in 
which the mind recognizing the impossibility of attaining abso- 
lute ideas renounces the investigation of the origin and destiny 
of the universe and the knowledge of the intimate causes of 
phenomena, for the discovery of their actual laws, that is, their 
invariable relations of similitude and succession. Its method 
in this stage is the combination of reasoning and observation, 
and the explanation which it now aims at is simply the con- 
nection which science establishes between particular pheno- 
mena and general laws. The theological stage begins with 
many deities and rises to the conception of one, to whom all 
things are due. Similarly, the metaphysical stage rises from 
many different entities to the single supreme entity of Nature, 
and the positive stage approaches, though it may not attain, 
the conception of a single all embracing law. The action of a 
sleeping draught to take the familiar example, is referred by the 
theological mind to the god of sleep, by the metaphysical to a 
soporific virtue inherent in the drug, and by the positive is 
considered as a sequence of events in which a regular order 
has been observed. 


In the first two stages there is an attempt to get at the inner 
working of the thing, at the real cause and how it operates. 
But in the first stage the method is frankly that of the imagina- 
tion and the thing is supposed to be, or to be worked by, a 
being like ourselves. In the second stage the imaginary 
characters of this being are refined away and it is reduced to 
nothing more than a barren duplication of the facts observed. 
The soporific virtue which seems to explain everything is in 
reality nothing more or less than a solemn re-statement of the 
very fact to be explained—that sleep follows the administra- 
tion of the drug. In the third stage these attempts at ultimate 
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explanation are frankly abandoned. We give up the effort to 
know what there is in the drug which causes sleep. We aim 
at the precise description of the circumstances under which 
sleep follows on the administration of the drug—the exact 
quantity and quality of the dose for example. It is assumed 
that if these circumstances are accurately known the sequence 
which has been observed in certain cases may be expected in 
others. That is to say, the observed relation is generalized 
and becomes a law. Lastly the law is explained when it is 
brought under a more general law and this means in the last 
resort that it is compared with other sequences which are 
found to be generally similar. 

I do not think that anyone can follow this account without 
feeling that it at least expresses certain aspects of the movement 
of thought. How far it is adequate or accurate is another 
matter and on these questions without attempting to be ex- 
haustive I propose to offer a few notes. 

In Comte's view the lowest form of religion, speaking genera- 
ally, is Fetichism which, as he uses the term, corresponds to 
what is now called Animism; above this is Polytheism, whose 
spirits no longer dwell in individual objects but are anthropo- 
morphic deities controlling large groups of objects or classes of 
phenomena; while the single god of Monotheism may be 
regarded in the crudest form of this religion as a further 
generalization or unification of the polytheistic deities. This 
account would not be accepted by all anthropologists, but 
neither would it, as a rough summary, lack supporters. We 
may perhaps get a stage nearer to agreement if we make the 
character of spiritual beings the basis of our classification and 
trace an ascent from the dim, half-material, imperfectly 
personified ‘spirit’ to the distinctly-imaged anthropomorphic 
god, and from this again to the supreme Deity whose ‘person- 
ality’ is held to be something more than the personality of man. 
In any case two further modifications of importance must be 
introduced into Comte’s account if we are to square it with the 
results of Comparative Religion. In the first place the study of 
Brahminism and Buddhism indicates a different line of advance 
from Polytheism. In the former Polytheism merges into a 
mystic Pantheism wherein there is certainly an appreciation of 
the unity of all that is, but the form of unity is widely different 
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from that of the creative controlling Providence. In the 
latter the whole theistic element tends to fall into the back- 
ground. The gods remain, but they are of subordinate im- 
portance and interest is concentrated on purity of life and the 
laws real or supposed that regulate the life of sentient beings. 
There is indeed in early Buddhism more than a touch of the 
positive spirit in the turning from ultimate problems to the 
finding of perfection and bliss in a mode of life to which men 
may attain here on earth, and in the sense of universal fellow- 
ship as the medium wherein that life is to be led. 

Without dwelling further on this line of development, which 
was perhaps a sidetrack in human evolution, let us turn to the 
second point of criticism. Recent anthropology has shown that 
the theory of spirits is not the only mode by which primitive 
man accounts for his experiences, nor is it the only theoretical 
basis of his cults, his observances, or his rules of conduct. 
Magic plays as large a part in primitive life as Animism. 
Which of the two is the more primitive there is not sufficient 
evidence to determine. Both are found intermingled and 
blended among the rudest peoples and both gradually assume a 
subordinate place in higher modes of thought. We must 
regard magic as at least coeval with Animism, and what is 
interesting to the unprejudiced student of the three stages is 
that the mode of thought which is thus equated to the lowest 
form of the theological stage recalls many features of the meta- 
physicalstage. For the powers of magic, like the abstractions 
of ‘metaphysics’, are often entities, sometimes half-material, 
sometimes quasi-spiritual, often very much like spirits, if the 
expression be allowed, with the spiritual taken out of them. A 
disease, for example, can be extracted from a man in the form 
of a stone, an evil influence can be brushed off him, an im- 
purity can be transferred to a scapegoat and driven into the 
wilderness, a toothache can be nailed into a tree. Often the 
boundary between the magical conception and the spiritual is 
so thin that they seem to pass into one another. The Erinys 
in Homer is an actual influence which may be set in motion 
by the appropriate person under appropriate conditions. But 
is it at bottom a spirit on whom the avenger calls, or is it an 
automatically working agency which the avenger controls? 
It is not so easy to say. Different passages give us different 
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views, and sometimes in a single passage we find both views 
contending for the mastery. » 

There is no evidence in such cases to show that the magical 
entity is necessarily an attenuated spirit, or that the spirit is 
necessarily a developed and more clearly personified entity. 
The very fact that the one mode of conception passes so easily 
into the other militates against any sharp demarcation which 
would set the one before the other as a more primitive mode of 
thought. The evidence of primitive magic tends, in fact, to 
show that what is characteristic of rude thought is not a peculiar 
and quite inexplicable tendency to personify, but rather pre- 
cisely that crude blending of distinct categories and that loose 
application of unsifted generalizations which distinguish all 
rudimentary processes of thinking, whether among ourselves or 
other people. The magical quality that you can, as it were, 
pick out of one thing and transfer to another is imperfectly dis- 
tinguished from the material object. The very idea of trans- 
ferring sins and misfortunes may be regarded as a crude 
generalization from qualities like heat and cold, which do 
admit of such transference. The indwelling spirit of Animism 
is similarly in part a crude inference, in part a blending of ideas 
that belong to distinct categories. As an inference it extends to 
the behaviour of material things, a conception which we all 
hold to be true in relation to our fellow men, and, in a measure, 
of the lower animals. This is a readily intelligible fancy, the 
basis of which is merely a natural, but an insufficiently founded, 
inference which further experience converts. But the ‘spirit’ 
which primitive fancy constructs is not very ‘spiritual’ in our 
sense of the term. On the contrary, it is for many purposes 
treated as being itself of the nature of a thinner, more attenu- 
ated vaporous material—it can be beaten off, wiped away, 
tied fast with string or corked up in a bottle. It is at once too 
solid for our notion of spirit, and in another sense too fluid and 

1 Sympathetic and imitative magic, though differing from the class of concepts 


discussed here, are equally dependent upon a confusion of categories. (See 
Morals in Evolution, ii, pp. 15-23.) 

2 At bottom the interpretation of the behaviour of others as determined by 
thought and feeling must rest on our consciousness of our own thoughts and feelings. 
This I take to be the core around which our idea of personality grows. But it 
grows not by conscious inferences but by numberless interactions in which the 
behaviour of others and the emotions they call forth are as important as anything 
that we are aware of in ourselves. 
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changeable for our notion of a material thing. It is a blend of 
incompatible ideas. 

I conclude that the primitive stage of thought which Comte 
characterizes as théologique ou fictif is to be described generically 
by the second epithet rather than the first. It is pre-eminently 
the stage of uncontrolled fiction. General ideas are the dis- 
tinctive product of human intelligence, and their function is to 
correlate experience and direct action. But in the early stages 
of their development they grow up by processes which are un- 
conscious in the sense of lacking method and self-criticism. 
Their meaning, their validity, their function are no subjects for 
enquiry. Hence the elements which are fused into one con- 
ception are brought together as the chance current of cerebral 
energy, the accidents of experience, the play of emotions may 
happen to direct, and the result when formed is so indistinctly 
held as to admit the fusion of what may be to us the most 
glaring incongruities. Not only is there no test of truth, but 
the bare conception of truth itself is wavering and dim, for 
sheer make-believe plays a large part, and the fictions of 
magic and Animism, if they give little guidance in action, may 
yield some fruit in the shape of mental comfort and assurance. 
In a word, the complex psychological forces, social and in- 
dividual, which shape ideas are not themselves guided by 
principles. Such is the lowest form of the stage of fiction or 
imagination. It has a somewhat higher form, but this I pass 
over for the present. I will also defer what I have to say about 
the metaphysical stage, as it will be convenient first to consider 
the positive method. 

Three points may be distinguished in Comte’s account of the 
positive stage in his first lecture. Two are negative. Thought 
(1) renounces the enquiry into the origin and destiny of the 
universe; (2) renounces the enquiry into the intimate causes of 
phenomena; but (3) confines itself to studying the relations of 
succession and resemblance between phenomena. 

All these characteristics have their prima facie justification in 
the elements of meaning which the term positive suggests. 
Positive is an epithet which may be given to what is certain as 
opposed to what is doubtful, to what is observed as opposed 
to what is inferred, and so in a more general and somewhat 
looser sense to what is fact as opposed to what is theory. Now, 
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if experience is the name for the totality of observed facts our 
positive knowledge will be knowledge founded on and con- 
cerning experience. But when we speak of thus confining 
knowledge to experience we may mean one of two things. We 
may mean that we know nothing beyond the actual range of 
our observation, and this at first sight is what the strict use of 
the term would suggest. A moment’s consideration, however, 
shows us that such a limitation, far from establishing science, 
would destroy it. It would indeed land us in an extreme form 
of scepticism. My experience, taken in this more rigid sense, 
is what I now see and feel together with what I have seen and 
felt. If I draw any inference, use any conception that binds 
elements of experience together in general relations, or even 
rely on your testimony to your experience, I am going beyond 
that which I know from my own observation. The same 
remark holds for you and for everybody. Clearly this is not 
the experience which is intended. What is thought of is rather 
experience in a second and wider sense. There is a world or 
range of experience and positive knowledge is based on that 
portion which has actually fallen within the observation of 
men—actual experience we may call it—but refers to further 
portions, indeed to the whole field of possible experience where- 
in its predictions are from time to time verified or corrected. 
What has been found becomes a premise from which, properly 
treated, we may derive a knowledge of what will be found. 
We must, as Comte himself states at the outset, combine 
reasoning with observation, we must recognize certain con- 
nections, or at least certain general relations between the parts 
of experience which will enable us to use the observed as the 
basis for dealing with what is not observed as yet. At this 
point we come to the first and simplest definition of positive 
method, that given in the preface to the Course, where it is 
said to have for its object the ‘co-ordination of observed facts’. 
This, if I may duplicate the epithet, is a positive definition of 
the positive method to which we may provisionally adhere, 
remarking only that it already imports into the method 
something beyond actual observation whereby the co-ordina- 
tion is to be carried on. 

The definition is amplified in the first lecture itself by the 
statement already quoted that the positive method deals with 
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the ‘effective laws’ of phenomena ‘that is their invariable rela- 
tions of succession and resemblance’. But the point of this 
further definition lies mainly in the negations which it involves. 
The positive method is distinguished from its two predecessors 
by its abandonment of the search for the ultimate origin and 
purpose of things and for the intimate causes of phenomena. 
The implication here is plain. The ‘facts’ with which we deal 
are ‘phenomena’. Behind them lies the Forbidden City of the 
real world, wherein reside alike the intimate causes of all that 
happens and its ultimate origin and purpose. The older stages 
were filled with endless conjectures about this real world— 
fruitlessly. Our task is more modest. We seek to know what 
concerns us as men, secure in our faith in universal and un- 
changing law, but we obtain this knowledge by concentrating 
on what is practicable and recognizing that the fundamental 
problems are forever insoluble. 

This conception of the limitation of all genuine knowledge 
strongly coloured the whole of Comte’s philosophy. It in- 
fluenced his definition of philosophy itself as the synthesis of the 
sciences. It determined the direction of his scientific interests 
and his valuation of progress. In particular it led to the 
erection of a ‘subjective synthesis’ in place of an objective 
synthesis as the ideal of effort. Experience was to be organized 
with a view, not to the discovery of the secrets of the universe, 
but rather to the furtherance of human welfare. In a word, the 
philosophy, ethics, religious and historical judgements of Comte 
are all in one relation or another influenced by this concep- 
tion. But, it will be observed, the definition of the positive 
method itself rests upon certain conclusions of what is in ordi- 
nary, if not in Comtean, usage metaphysics. The distinction 
between phenomena and reality is a metaphysical distinction: 
the denial that we can know the intimate causes of phenomena 
a metaphysical denial: the abandonment of speculation as to 
the ultimate origin or purpose of things the result of a meta- 
physical scepticism. It represents the joint effect of Hume and 
Kant on the mind of the writer. Suppose now that we drop 
all this metaphysics and start afresh with the notion of the 
positive method given above and the implications shown to 
be involved. Suppose we keep to the conception of method, 
and let the method itself work out the results for us, What then 
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is our position? Our data are found, as we have admitted, in 
experience. But whether this experience is an experience of 
phenomena only, and indeed whether there is any valid and 
general distinction between phenomena and a reality beyond 
them does not yet appear. fitis to appearat all it must be as 
a result of the application of our method, that is, as an inference 
from experience itself as scientifically treated. The restriction 
to phenomena, which in Comte is made a basis of sound 
method, is not in fact a first principle on which method de- 
pends, but if true a result to which sound method brings us, 
and if false one which it disproves. If then we are to char- 
acterize the positive stage by its method as a method we must 
not begin by attributing to it a certain theory of the limitation 
of our knowledge. Until the method has been carried through 
we cannot tell whether the ultimate problems are insoluble or 
the intimate processes of things hidden from us. 

The argument contemplates an application of the positive 
method to the problems of metaphysics itself. If such an 
application is possible, it follows that the distinction between the 
‘metaphysical’ and ‘positive’ stages of thought, if such distinc- 
tion there be, must turn on a difference, not in subject matter, 
but in method. Can such a distinction be pointed out as 
marking a real advance in the history of thought? Any 
answer to the question must be tentative, but following up the 
hints contained in Comte's classification, and keeping to the 
simple leading conceptions of positive method as a clue, I 
think we can find an intermediate stage corresponding in 
many of its features to the metaphysical stage of Comte, dis- 
tinguished from the stages of fiction as being systematic 
and logical, and from the positive in its attitude to experience 
and to truth. 

According to the assumptions of the positive method the 
business of thought is to correlate or systematize experience. 
But this systematization involves a good deal of reconstruction, 
for the empirical world often impresses us as being incoherent 
and disorderly, and to overcome these incoherencies and find 


‘ 
1 I must not be taken as meaning that metaphysics is wholly positive in content. 
Under one aspect, as a valuation of thought, it may be regarded as normative. I 
am dealing here only with such aspects of philosophy as are necessary for my 
immediate purpose. 
G 
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an order upon which we can rely we are forced within the 
plane of common sense itself, and without amy deep philo- 
sophical designs to allow a difference between appearance and 
reality. Reality for this purpose may be thought of, not as a 
world beyond experience, but as the world of experience re- 
duced to order and harmony. But the conceptions formed in 
this process of reduction, though educed from experience, will 
not be mere reproductions of what is observed like so many 
photographs. They will rather be reconstructions in which 
the data, as originally presented to our minds, are analysed 
and combined in various ways. The further this process goes 
the more the conception ceases to be something which we can 
recognize without difficulty as a datum of common observa- 
tion. In this respect there is a vast difference between one 
concept and another. ‘Chair’ or ‘table’ is as much a concept 
as constitutionalism or liberty; all four alike, according to our 
assumptions, are drawn ultimately from our experience, and, 
what is more important, have validity and meaning by refer- 
ence to our experience, and are ultimately to be defined and 
tested by being equated to a mass of experience, greater or less, 
complex or simple. But, whereas a chair can be tested by 
sitting upon it, the meaning and value of such a concept as 
constitutionalism may require the histories of several nations 
for several generations to determine. In a sense then it will 
be seen that the ‘higher’ conceptions, to distinguish them pro- 
visionally by that convenient epithet, are relatively remote 
from direct, immediate and easy observation. They spring 
from experiences and relate to experiences, but the relation is 
so indirect as to be easily left out of sight. 

Now as soon as the relation disappears the concepts tend to 
form a world of their own. They may be held to constitute the 
true reality, of which experience is the imperfect copy, or the 
confused presentation.’ More generally they are treated not 
indeed as independently real, but as independently valid. One 
or more conceptions are taken as self-evident. Reasoning 
consists in deducing further conceptions from these without 
applying the test of experience and conceivability, that is, our 
power of forming a conception which will interpret a con- 


1 Reversely but by a fundamentally similar method of thinking they may be 
excluded from the order of existence and yet retain their truth and value. 
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nection, is freely used as a test of truth, The conceptual order 
is not regarded as one that has for its function and justification 
the illuminating of the world of experience, but rather as one to 
which the world of experience must conform on pain of being 
pronounced unreal. To apply a recognized concept to an 
experience is to explain it, though the concept may contain 
nothing to show what are the observable conditions under 
which the given experience is found. "Throughout the value 
if not the very reality of the concept resides in the concept 
itself. Such appear to be the points of method which Comte 
had in mind as distinguishing the ‘metaphysical’ stage. All of 
them are reversed in the positive way of thinking. The 
positive concept must be equated to experience. Its value lies 
in the inter-relation of distinct parts of the empirical order 
which it effects. As an explanation it has no import except in 
so far as it at least specifies the conditions under which an 
experience will occur. The empirical order cannot be 
deduced from conceptions except in so far as they themselves 
are valid generalizations derived ultimately from the empirical 
order. What is conceivable depends upon what has been 
experienced and the reaction thereto of the human mind in 
accordance with the idiosyncrasies of its constitution and the 
special conditions under which it has developed. No concep- 
tion has absolute validity independently of all reference to 
experience, and the reality attributed to conceptions either 
means their mere existence within the mind, or the real char- 
acter of the empirically given order to which they relate. 
Something like this I apprehend to be the general nature of 
the contrast between the positive method and that which 
Comte calls metaphysical. Its essence seems to be in the point 
that to the ‘metaphysical’ mind the concept has a certain 
value, validity or reality in itself, to the positive it has this value 
only as relating to an order of reality given in experience.! 
Two or three examples may illustrate the contrast. Comte’s 
first specimen of a typically positive conception is the law of 
gravitation. This example is the more interesting because the 
same law is taken by Hegel as typical of the law which becomes 


1 If it be objected that reality is a wider conception than experience whether 
actual or possible, it may be replied that the basis and meaning of any conception 
of such reality are on the positive theory found in experience alone. 
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void in becoming general! The very charge of nullity which 
positive method makes against the metaphysicians is urged by 
the great metaphysician against the chosen type of the positive 
method. Now Comte is well aware of the limits of the con- 
ception. To say that the law of gravitation explains the facts 
of gravitation he holds to be a fallacy. The law does not 
explain the facts. It is the accurate statement of the totality 
of the facts regarded as consisting in certain invariable relations. 
Partial truths may indeed be said to be explained in so far as 
they are referred to their places in the totality, for this reference 
to a place in a systematic totality is for the positive method the 
only explanation. The widest generalization is not an empty 
universal standing above the facts. It expresses the hierarchy 
of relations, from the most general to the most specific which 
the facts themselves under thorough investigation reveal. 

In ethics and ethico-political theory, natural rights and all 
conceptions based on Nature are—not unjustly in view of their 
history—taken by Comte as metaphysical. It will be well to 
follow up this instance because it will lead to some limitations 
of the positive method which ought not to be overlooked. 
The term ‘natural’ is clearly enough an expression, in the first 
instance, for some sort of experience; what is common, what 
conforms to a type, what is permanent or recurrent, what is 
deep-rooted and real—all such notions, and perhaps others, go 
to compound it. It also tends to carry with it, which is im- 
portant, a suggestion of approval and desirability except to 
those for whom the natural is the vile, to whom it carries the 
opposite suggestion. Now this notion so variously compounded 
becomes metaphysical in our sense when it is set up as a 
principle of which the application is perfectly clear without 
need of criticism, as if it required no proof and were subject 
to no test from our actual experience. Contrast it in these 
respects with the Utilitarian formula which, rightly or wrongly, 
is put forward as an expression of our actual moral conscious- 
ness, and avowedly stands or falls by the correctness of the 
analysis. It is easy to recognize what is meant by the meta- 
physical character of the one and the positive character of the 
other. 

But it may be said neither the doctrine of natural rights nor 

1 Phaenomenologie des Geistes, pp. 114, 115. 
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the Utilitarian formula state facts, but rather in the last analysis 
issue commands. They profess to say not what we think or do, 
but what we ought to think or do. They are judgements of 
value, not positive but normative. This is true and important. 
First principles of ethics and logic are normative. They seek 
to declare what is reasonable and lay down the rules which are 
to justify thought or action. In this sense moral philosophy is 
never wholly positive; yet, in so far as it acquires scientific 
character, it involves methods of genuinely positive character, 
for example, the analysis and comparison of moral judgements, 
and its first principle stands the test of experience, viz., in the 
practical consistency with which it is capable of being applied 
and the working harmony which it can give to personal and 
social life. What more a normative discipline involves is too 
large a question for incidental discussion. But it may be re- 
marked that not the least condition of ‘positivity’ in moral 
enquiries is the very fact that the positive and normative are 
distinguished, and not fused as they are in the conception of the 
‘natural’. 

The rise of the positive spirit involves something more than a 
change of method. In so far as the mind moves between con- 
ception and conception rather than between conception and 
experience, not only its way of reasoning but its attitude to 
truth is hardly yet that of science. They might rather be ` 
called dialectical. Truth at this stage consists in a clearly 
expressed and internally consistent conceptual order. Hence 
any revision of an important conception will be looked at from 
the point of view of the whole system, and if suspected of a 
heresy which will disturb the reigning ideas it will be in danger 
of excommunication. I do not mean that all dialecticians are 
uncandid, but rather that before the truly scientific stage is 
reached, while all opinions are in the flux of controversy or in 
the state of unreal hardness which comes from a premature 
crystallization, a solution suggested for any given problem is 
apt to be judged by its convenience for the whole system which 
the critic has in his mind rather than on its own merits. Pro- 
visional truth is scarcely admitted as a possibility. In these 
respects the positive method reverses the procedure. The 
first question it asks about each concept is whether it is an ade- 
quate formulation of some experience. If so it should have 
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some value, and it remains to fit it in with other conceptions. 
Even if two conceptions are contradictory it does not follow 
that either can be summarily dismissed. It may be that both 
contain some deposit of truth, and the problem is to reconcile 
them, or to find out where lies the exaggeration, distortion or 
one-sidedness that is probably responsible for the conflict. 
Thus the positive method constantly sends back the inadequate 
conception to the facts, the dialectical seeks to kill it, and to do 
so will go a long way about to discover means of proving some 
contradictory consequences that can be deduced from it. 
Thus it is easy to see how dialectics degenerate into verbal con- 
troversy wherein the subtle extensions or contractions of a 
disputant's meaning beyond the original intention, the produc- 
tion of clever verbal combinations leading to new and un- 
thought of deductions and all the other means of trapping the 
unwary become the principal instruments for exposing error 
and establishing truth. The rise of a study to positive rank 
is seen in the decay of the controversial interest, the diminished 
importance of definitions, the readiness to amend verbal slips 
and overcome differences of expression by a return to the real 
intention of words, the inclination to suspend judgement on 
doubtful points, the breaking up of problems and even whole 
sciences into specialities and the disinterested study of each 
special question for its own sake. Detachment of attitude, the 
piecemeal advance, the recognized necessity for correction are 
among the characteristics which seem to distinguish the 
scientific from the dialectical attitude, and, taken as a whole, 
they suggest not merely a change of method but of the attitide 
towards truth.! There is no ultimate reason in the nature of 
things why the study of metaphysics should not become a 


1 In the sciences the dialectical method lingers longest in connection with the 
use of hypothesis. Hypothesis as a provisional arrangement of empirical data in a 
conceptual order, is indeed an absolute necessity for the advance of science. But 
the hypotheses which cause controversy are usually of another kind. They suggest 
some force, cause or principle of connection which is to be proved not by being 
exhibited as a generalized statement of the observable relations of facts but by being 
used as the premise of a deduction wherein conclusions can be drawn with which 
the facts agree. A type of the first kind of hypothesis is the Newtonian law of 
gravitation, and when Newton said that he did not invent hypotheses he meant 
hypotheses of the second kind—of the kind which loom large in popular science and 
give rise to more dialectical acuteness than detached reasoning in the controversies 
which they excite. 
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science in this sense. It is at bottom a question of bringing to 
the study of fundamental questions the same qualities of 
detachment and intellectual self-restraint that are universally 
demanded in the historian or the laboratory worker. 

The positive method is sometimes confounded with one 
which may be called the materialistic or mechanical. This 
method avoids the mystical and even obscurantist tendency of 
some forms of metaphysics by seeking to keep very close to 
experience and by insisting on very clear-cut and well-defined 
conceptions. But in so doing it is liable to certain special 
errors, and in particular does not, as I shall show, escape one 
of the most serious fallacies of dialectic itself. In the first 
place, the natural tendency of a reaction from conceptual 
vagueness is to find validity only in the concepts which are 
most easily verifiable in experience—which in general will be 
those in which there is the least of that ‘work of the mind’ 
which was described above. This is the source of the tendency 
of empiricists towards materialism. Similarly in the very 
demand for definiteness there lurks a danger. Experience is 
continuous, concrete, individual. Thought is discrete. From 
a mass of experience certain concepts are, as it were, pre- 
cipitated. Taken one after another, they express the truth bit 
by bit. The first mistake of the mechanical mind is to seize 
one of these bits of truth which impresses itself as luminous and 
illuminating and set it up for the whole. This mistake is soon 
countered by a rival error which does the same with another 
fragment. But there is no improvement, for even when it is 
seen that both fragments have to be allowed for, the mechanical 
mind is not aware that they are fragments, but treats each con- 
cept quite in the dialectical spirit as an independent quasi- 
entity, and thinks that they may be combined and separated 
and re-combined all without internal modification, quite on 
the mechanical model. Now there are departments, I pre- 
sume, in which this method is valid. Quantities may be added 
up and subtracted, forces may be compounded or divided with- 
out any regard to the possibility that in adding or compounding 
we are altering the nature of the quantity of the force so 
treated. In fact, so far as reality can be taken to bits and put 
together piece by piece, the mechanical system works. But as 
soon as it gets to pieces, the very nature of which is affected by 
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other pieces, the method falls into fallacies. Distinguishable 
elements are taken as operating separately when in reality 
they determine and modify each other. The fallacy appears 
equally in the materialistic explanations which seck to resolve 
the higher categories into the lower, and in the ordinary 
‘metaphysical’ correctives thereof. For example, organic 
processes are resolved into A, B, C, separate mechanical 
processes. When the inadequacy of the explanation is felt a 
controlling force D—some vital force or other—is invented 
and added to them. But this is merely a new force acting upon 
the rest, just like another bit of mechanism, only with less pre- 
cise conditions of operation. The true corrective, if corrective 
is here required, to the mechanical view is the conception of 
the organism as a totality wherein all elements and all life 
processes modify one another and lose that independence 
which, as genuinely mechanical processes, would be attributed 
to them. 

Thus, following Comte's clue, though not always adhering to 
his results, we may, if I am right, distinguish two forms of that 
transitional stage to which he gave the name of metaphysical. 
In the one the test of experience is unduly neglected. In the 
other it is applied with a certain narrowness and hardness of 
view which defeats its own ends. The one corresponds to 
what Comte called metaphysics, the other is closely allied to 
what he called materialism. The common point in both is 
that behind them, ifnot explicitly stated in them, lies the way of 
taking the concept as a self-contained, self-supported entity. 
Openly avowed in some metaphysical systems, this principle 
haunts as we have seen very various applications of the dia- 
lectic method as used by thinkers who in principle would cer- 
tainly repudiate it. Mechanical empiricism thinks that it has 
finally laid the ghost, but in reality it too often invokes it from 
the realm below. 

In this account it will be seen nothing is said or implied as to 
the results of the positive method or the scope of its application. 
There is in particular nothing to show that it is debarred from 
dealing with ultimate questions, or is concerned with a sub- 

! It is by an analogous correction that the most careful social thinkers seek to 


restate, if not to solve, the controversies engendered by a mechanical conception of 
the state and the individual. 
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jective synthesis. Its limitations, if any, are to be discovered 
by the working of the method not by the principles involved in 
it. To the student of development it is readily intelligible 
that what has appeared first as a myth and afterwards as a 
metaphysical theory should yet later be expressible as a positive 
truth. What is at one time a command of God may at another 
be recognized as a condition of a healthy and happy life. The 
positive method is often unexpectedly reconstructive.* 

If the above account is correct—and at no point is it more 
than tentative—considerable modifications have to be intro- 
duced into Comte’s fundamental law. The first stage is not 
purely theological, but involves imaginary entities more nearly 
resembling those which he called metaphysical. For us it is 
the stage of imagination or fiction. The second stage can 
hardly retain the name metaphysical as we are not prepared to 
debar metaphysical questions from the field of positive science. 
Looking at its method, we may perhaps call it the stage of 
dialectic, and we find its characteristic weaknesses underlying 
the two otherwise opposed methods of metaphysical idealism 
on the one side, and mechanical materialism on the other. 
For the third stage we keep the name of positive and adhere to 
Comte's primary definition of its object as a co-ordination of 
experience, but without allowing as an axiom the contrast be- 
tween phenomena and reality, or the resolution of all the 
structure of experience into relations of similitude and succes- 
sion. Taking the process as a whole, I would divide it funda- 
mentally into two parts, each admitting of sub-divisions. The 
first of these sees the evolution of the definite universal, the second 
its critical reconstruction. Ideas arise in us as unconsciously 
as any other function, and we combine or disunite them in 

1 It has been urged above that the restriction of positive method to phenomena 
involved a metaphysical theory. Similarly it may be added that the restriction to 
relations of similitude and succession involves a mechanical theory. These re- 
lations do not supply an adequate general formula for those which we find in 
experience. They represent no doubt an attempt to analyse the common cate- 
gories of substance and attribute, structure and function, etc., into their ultimate 
elements, But they have all the failings of the forced, mechanical, definition. 
The truer conception of the positive method as applied to the foundations of science 
and the theory of knowledge is that it seeks to reconstruct on its own lines the 
familiar categories which have grown up half unconsciously in the progress of 
thought, by asking of each without prejudice what form of experience it expresses. 
So far as metaphysicians follow this method they are and always have been positive 
thinkers. 
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accordance with the play of fancy and feeling, and everything, 
however irrelevant, that creates a tension acting this way or 
that within the mind. This is the first or imaginative stage. 
The highest products of this stage are the living concrete 
images of the plastic fancy. By critical definition, limitation 
and generalization the image becomes a concept, and the 
systematic analysis and co-ordination of concepts yields the 
stage of thought which we have called dialectical, a stage which 
has its value as well as its fallacies. Beyond it lies the develop- 
ment of science which is in essentials a return from the concept 
to experience, a criticism of the thought which has grown up 
unconsciously in the light of the conditions of its growth. Men 
begin the search for truth, one might say, with fancy; after that 
they argue, and at length they try to find out. 

The positive method does not come into being fully equipped 
at a definite date. On the contrary, as Comte himself con- 
tended, it has always been in use from the days of primitive 
man to our own. Similarly, in the sphere of philosophy the 
positive method is no new invention. Nor is it yet a complete 
and perfect organon. From the days of the earliest thinkers 
the method of testing conceptions by experience has been 
applied side by side with the methods of dialectics. All we 
have to say here is that in proportion as the treatment of a 
subject becomes scientific its method ceases to be dialectical 
and becomes positive.! 

What would be the consequences to sociology if this recon- 
struction is admitted?  Comte's law is the foundation of an 
entire scheme of social development. As society passed from 
the theological to the positive stage so militarism decayed and 
industrialism grew. The order of government changed. 
Sociocracy was substituted for theocracy. The thoughts of 
men became concentrated on the improvement of human life. 
The higher social development of humanity became the founda- 


! The rise of the positive method so considered has its place in a more general 
law of mental evolution. The lower stages of this evolution, in which the animal 
world remains, do not employ general conceptions. The rise of these conceptions 
and their advance in definiteness and comprehension constitutes the first great 
stage of human advance. So far the growth of thought is still spontaneous and 
uncritical. The second stage, regarded from the point of view of method, is that 
of the self criticism of thought, and of this the positive method (of reducing all 
conceptions to the experience which they express) is the basis. 
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tion of true religion and the supreme purpose which gives 
meaning to effort and supplies a motive for morality. The 
more restricted sense here given to the law of development can 
hardly of itself justify such large deductions. But two things 
may be said. In the first place, Comte's conception of in- 
tellectual development as a social process is implied through- 
out. There is no suggestion anywhere of the rise in humanity 
of a new faculty to which improved method is due. On the 
contrary, the employment of observation and legitimate 
inference therefrom is manifestly attributable to the lowest 
known savage, if not to the higher animal intelligence. The 
use of a higher method preponderates over that of others, as in 
the process of tradition and interaction, conceptions are 
developed and experience widens and becomes more organized. 

In the second place, the effort to give positive meaning to 
moral and social ideals must tend to bring them nearer to the 
actual working of human experience, and this prepares us for 
the view which is but an extension of Comte's, and which I 
believe the actual working out of the positive method to 
justify, that the supreme purposes of religion and morals are 
to be found in the living process of evolution. It is not indeed 
possible to understand fully the emergence of the positive 
method itself except by reference to the stages through which 
this growth has passed hitherto. Nor can sociological, ethical 
and philosophical principles be properly criticized until they 
are seen to be products of a development, nor can ideals for 
the future be framed to regulate our present conduct unless 
regard is had to the conditions under which progress is possible. 
That we are creatures of a development which has been un- 
conscious and stand at the point at which it begins to under- 
stand itself and so to become self-directing is the central con- 
ception of Comte's sociology which the criticism of method 
only serves to confirm and extend. 
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THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 
PROPERTY, IN FACT AND 
IN IDEA 


SUMMARY 


1. The general notion of property. It is a right of control over things 
which society recognizes. It may be absolute or partial, held by one 
person or many, or by a community, but it must be exclusive as against 
others, and it must have some permanence. 

2. The connection of property with rational purpose, and with freedom. 

3. The opposition, in this regard, between property held for use by its 
owner, and property as a means of controlling the labour of others. 

4. Property is a recognized institution in all known societies; but in 
the simpler societies it is rarely, if ever, a source of ‘power’. This side 
develops with the advance of material civilization, and culminates in the 
modern inequalities of wealth. 

5. Of theories of property we may distinguish (a) the Communistic, 
which really attacks the whole principle of property; (b) the Labour theory; 
(c) the Individualistic theory, which finds it essential to character; and (4) 
the Socialistic theory. Need of discrimination between property for ‘use’ 
and for ‘power’, and of the extension of certain forms of state ownership in 
the interest of personal rights. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 
PROPERTY, IN FACT AND IN IDEA! 


A satisfactory account of the development of property in 
general has not yet been written, and perhaps in the present 
state of our knowledge cannot be written. In no department 
of the study of comparative institutions are the data more 
elusive and unsatisfactory. The divergence between legal 
theory and economic fact, between written law and popular 
custom, between implied rights and actual enjoyment, enables 
one and the same institution to be painted and, within limits, 
quite honestly and faithfully painted in very different colours. 
The legally minded historian will lay stress on forms or prin- 
ciples which have very little bearing on the actual life of the 
people. The economic historian, impatient of these subtleties, 
will ask us to look at the actual working of the institution, only 
to find that by some turn of events the dormant legal principle 
is awakened, and becomes a potent and perhaps deadly force 
in the working of a system. The theorist with a generaliza- 
tion to defend can always, by judicious selection and omis- 
sion, quote travellers, ethnologists, early codes or points of 
contemporary custom on his side; for he is singularly un- 
fortunate if he cannot find something either in the every day 
working of the institution or in its theoretical implications, 
which, by ignoring other aspects, may be made to tell on his 
side, But anyone who considers the extraordinary difficulty 
which our own social historians find in presenting a perfectly 
just picture of landed property in England in any one century, 
to say nothing of its development through the centuries, will 
realize the kind of caution which science will demand in re- 
constructing the true character of property among a simple 
people who have no written documents from the statements of 
travellers, even if they are skilled observers. 

A single illustration may suffice. In a simple community 


1 [n this paper the social functions of property are examined by the standard of 
purely humanitarian ethics. 
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practising extensive agriculture a man tells a traveller that this 
is ‘his’ land, and that his neighbour's land. The statement is 
duly printed, and in the end finds its way into a volume on the 
development of property as evidence of the individual owner- 
ship of land, without so much as a note to show the reader 
whether there has been any enquiry into the conditions of 
tenure. Another observer may state with equal truth that the 
land ‘belongs’ to the tribe, and this remark figures in a work of 
different tendency as equally good evidence in favour of 
primitive communism, though there may be nothing to show in 
what form the land is actually used by the members of the tribe. 
In some of the Australian tribes good observers tell us that there 
is no such thing as private property in land.! Among others, 
other writers assure us that land neither belongs to a tribe nor 
to a group of families but to a single male.* Does the difference 
really lie between the tribes or between the observers? Some 
light may be thrown on the question and on the general 
difficulties of method by a passage in Mr Howitt’s classical 
work? Among the coast tribes of New South Wales it appears 
that the land wherein a child is born is *his' to hunt in, and even 
a father or mother may thus ‘acquire’ land when a child is born 
to them outside their own locality. ‘The place where a man is 
born,’ said an old man, ‘is his own locality and he has always 
the right to hunt over it, and all others born there have also 
the right to do so.’ It may safely be said that this is one of 
the very last forms of title that would occur to a civilized 
enquirer. The effect of his examination of any single native 
would be to persuade him that that native owned the land 
where he was born. It would only be if he happened to 
examine several born in the same district that he would dis- 
cover that many men called the same land their own, and that 
their property in it could neither be described as communal 
nor as individual. 

Where data are so difficult to ascertain, generalization must 
be unusually precarious. At best it may be possible here to 
set out a few salient points which may serve to throw light on 


! Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 27, etc. 

3 E.g., Grey and Eyre, cited in Hildebrand's Recht und Sitte auf den verschiedenen 
Kulturstufen, p. 4. 

3 The Native Tribes of South East Australia, p. 83. 
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the very diverse functions of property in the social system, the 
variations which the conception of property has undergone, 
and the manner in which these are connected with the general 
development of society. With this object we will briefly 
consider (1) the general notion of property, (2) the psycho- 
logical conditions on which it rests, (3) certain aspects of its 
social functions, (4) some of the forms which property has 
assumed at several stages of social development, and (5) the 
light thrown by these considerations on certain typical theories 
of property which will be briefly reviewed. 


l. THE NOTION OF PROPERTY 


For purposes of social theory property is to be conceived in 
terms of the control of man over things. Man needs food to 
eat, implements to procure it, land to work upon, and for that 
matter to stand and move upon. That he may supply his 
needs at all, he must at least temporarily control the imple- 
ment that he is using, and the spot on which he is working. 
But that this temporary control or possession may become 
property, certain further conditions are essential. His pos- 
session must in the first place be recognized by others, i.e. it 
must be of the nature of a right. In the second place, with 
regard to things of a permanent nature, his right must also 
have a certain permanence. He must be able to count on the 
use of the thing. His right over it, though it may be limited in 
time, must not be confined to the moment when he has it in 
his hands, but must be respected in his absence. Thirdly, his 
control must be exclusive. If he shares the control of the 
thing with others, then it is not his private property. But if he 
and his partners control it to the exclusion of the rest of the 
world, then it is their joint or their common property. If on 
the other hand all the world alike can use it, then it is not 
property at all. Property may be private, joint or common, 
but it must vest in some person or persons, and it must be 
exclusive of other persons. 

Exclusive control, however, it must be borne in mind, does 
not necessarily mean complete control. A may control a 
thing for one purpose to the exclusion of all the world, B among 
the rest; yet B may control that same thing for another pur- 
pose to the exclusion of all the world, A among the rest. When 
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I take a room in an inn for the night, it is ‘mine’ for the night 
to the exclusion of anyone else. But the landlord has per- 
manent rights in the room which are exclusive as against me. 
It may be objected that we ought to say that the landlord has 
the property, while he gives me only the right of using it. 
This may seem to accord better with usage, but in the final 
analysis of property it seems desirable for several reasons to 
insist that all forms of control are species of one genus. The 
control over a thing may be complete or partial, and the 
partial control may ascend by so many gradations till it be- 
comes complete, that it is difficult to know where to draw a 
line. The only distinction of principle seems to be that be- 
tween control of a thing for use and enjoyment, and control 
for the purpose of disposal, sale, exchange or bequest. The 
latter kind of control may indeed be regarded as property in the 
sense of eminent ownership, but to restrict property to this 
sense would be to leave the manner of its use and enjoyment out 
ofaccount. A man may only be life-tenant of a landed estate, 
its disposal after his death being determined by law or the 
decision of the community, or a previous owner's will. Yet 
while he lives the man may have complete control of its 
management, and from generation to generation the same 
conditions may recur. To leave the life interest out of 
account would then be to divorce the conception of property 
from the main conditions of practical control. 

It will be seen then that property is a principle which 
admits of variation in several distinct directions. It is a con- 
trol which may be more or less fully recognized and guaranteed 
by society. It may be more or less permanent, more or less 
dependent on present use and possession or enjoyment. It 
may be concentrated in one hand, or common to many. It 
may extend to more, or to fewer, of the purposes to which a 
thing may be put. But that the control may be property at 
all, it must in some sort be recognized, in some sort inde- 
pendent of immediate physical enjoyment, and at some point 
exclusive of control by other persons. Within these limits there 
is room for indefinite variation in many directions, and the 
variations are not necessarily dependent on one another. 
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2. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PROPERTY 


These elementary considerations help us in determining the 
psychological basis of property, as to which a mere note must 
here suffice. Some writers speak of an instinct of property. 
But this is to simplify overmuch. No doubt the higher animals 
have a rudimentary property. The bone which your dog has 
once seized is ‘his’ bone. He resents the attempt to take it 
from him with an excitement which he does not show in respect 
to a bone which he has not yet taken. My tame jackdaw 
steals my pencil and makes off hurriedly with it with all the 
flutter of conscious theft, or he will play a game with it, drop- 
ping it provocatively and picking it up smartly, or going 
straight at my fingers—the wretch!—when I attempt to re- 
capture it. What happens in these cases seems to be that the 
interest which a class of objects excites—either through their 
use for food or, in the exceptional case of the jackdaw, through 
their inherent attractiveness as nice, bright, peckable things, 
easily portable in one's bill—is focused by the first act of 
seizure or even of attention on a particular object, and that 
thereupon all the train of feelings or reactions attendant on, or 
subsidiary to, its use are called forth in response to that object 
rather than others. This constitutes the mental appropriation 
of an object; and not only for man, but for the dog with its 
buried bone, and the bird with its nest, and the jackdaw with 
its ‘cache’, the appropriated object becomes a permanent basis 
of action, something that it can count upon and go back to at 
need. For man, at all events, his property is above all some- 
thing that he can rely upon as a permanent home, permanent 
means of subsistence or enjoyment. Property is thus an 
integral element in an ordered life of purposeful activity. It is, 
at bottom, for the same reason, an integral element in a free 
life. This distinguishes property from mere adequate pro- 
vision with material goods. A man who has his meals set 
down before him all nicely prepared and measured out by 
expert authority may be well nourished; but as he has no 
property beyond his actual plateful, so he has no freedom but 
to take it or give it to the cat. The man who has a shilling in 
his pocket is free to eat or drink what he likes up to the limit of 
the shilling. He may not get so good or sustaining a meal, 
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but he gets his own choice. The man who has a weekly wage 
is, other things being equal, more free than a man paid by 
truck, and a man who works on his own land with his own 
implements is more free, other things being equal, than the 
wage-earner. At each point the more a man can count on 
his own exertions applied to his own property, the more he can 
direct his own activity on the lines which suit his taste. Some 
measure of property appears, in short, to be the essential basis 
of liberty; and conversely the sense of freedom in enjoyment 
ranks along with the sense of security and permanence among 
the complex constituents of the pride and joy of ownership. 


3. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PROPERTY: USE AND POWER 


Unfortunately what is liberty for one man is often the 
negation of liberty for another. In a developed society a 
man's property is not merely something which he controls and 
enjoys, which he can make the basis of his labour and the scene 
of his ordered activities, but something whereby he can control 
another man and make it the basis of that man's labour and the 
scene of activities ordered by himself. 'The abstract right of 
property is apt to ignore these trifling distinctions; and 
theories of property are founded, for example on the right of 
the labourer to his produce, which completely ignore the fact 
that as industry develops, the most conspicuous function of 
property is to secure a part of one man's labour-product for the 
benefit of another. Both the history and the philosophy of 
property turn on these two relations of the institution to social 
life as a whole. On the one hand property is the material 
basis of a permanent, ordered, purposeful, and self-directed 
activity. Such upon the whole is the property which a man 
directly uses or enjoys by himself or in association with his 
nearest and dearest. On the other hand property is a form of 
social organization, whereby the labour of those who have it 
not is directed by and for the enjoyment of those that have. In 
this sense the control of the owner is essentially a control of 
labour. It is that ‘alchemy’ whereby the ‘Seigneur lounging 
in the Œil de Boeuf" extracts the third nettle from the gatherer 
in the fields and calls it rent. It does not essentially consist 
in the handling and use of the material thing. It is consistent 
with as little knowledge of the thing as the average share- 
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holder of an Argentine railway possesses of the whereabouts of 
‘his’ track, who knows that the dividends come in with fair 
regularity every six months, though he might have difficulty 
in locating the terminus of the line within 500 miles. 

Now these two functions of property, the control of things, 
which gives freedom and security, and the control of persons 
through things, which gives power to the owner, are very 
different. In some respects they are radically opposed, yet 
from the nature of the case they are intertwined, and their 
relationship can be traced through the history of the institution, 
some phases of which may now be indicated. 


4. PHASES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY 

In the general sense here given property is found in every 
known society. A man's clothing, weapons and tools, a 
woman's ornaments, the family hut or cave, or at least a marked 
portion thereof! are from the first recognized as belonging to 
the man, the woman or the family. The inventory of a 
Vedda's very simple personal estate is given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Seligman: 


One axe, bow and arrows, three pots, a deer skin, a flint 
and steel, and supply of tinder, a gourd for carrying water, a 
betel pouch containing betel covers, and some form of box for 
holding lime, also a certain amount of cloth besides that on 
the person. 


To these personal belongings a man has a right in the sense 
in which rights are recognized by simple societies. Theft 
would at lowest be resented by the individual, and there would 
be a customary form of reparation which he would exact. As 
soon as any sort of public court is formed it will deal with this 
right and the wrongs arising out of it, on the same general 
principles and by the same methods as with others? To 

1 E.g. In the ‘Long House’ of the Iroquois and other North American Indians. 
Dargun, ‘Ursprung und Geschichte des Eigentums’ (Z. f- vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft, Bd. v. p. 37), insists on this point. The Vedda families, according to 
Dr. Seligman, have their proper place in the joint caves. ‘ 

1 In nine cases out of ten the ‘thievishness’ attributed by travellers to simple 
peoples is seen on careful reading to mean that they disregarded the proprietary 
rights of the whites, Could these peoples describe the morals of the whites, what 
might they say of the civilized man’s regard for their property? It is true that in 
some cases belongings are taken without leave and without censure, but these are 
certainly the exception. 
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discuss these questions further would be to examine the social 
basis of rights in general, which is foreign to our purpose. 
Property is from the first, to all appearances, a right recognized 
much in the same fashion as rights of the person or marital 
rights are recognized, and on this side the development 
follows the same general lines in all cases. The important 
point for us to consider is what sort of things are objects of pro- 
perty, and whose property they are; or in more ultimate 
analysis, What sort of exclusive control is exerted over things, 
and by whom? 

Now among the simplest known tribes, who live by gathering 
fruits, digging roots, and hunting, the possible objects of 
property may be divided into two categories. On the one hand 
there are the trivial personal belongings that have been men- 
tioned. On the other hand there is the land, uncleared and 
uncultivated, but the one great means of subsistence. Of the 
first kind there is private ownership; but it will be apparent 
that the life of the little society will be determined principally 
by liberty or restriction in the matter of hunting or collecting 
food, that is to say, by the ownership of the land. How then 
is land owned in these communities? Is it communal or is it 
personal? If we could answer this question clearly and un- 
ambiguously, we should get as near as the evidence is ever 
likely to bring us to a solution of the problem of primitive 
property, and in particular of the vexed questions surrounding 
the nature of the village community. Unfortunately the evi- 
dence is not altogether clear and unambiguous. In some in- 
stances the communal tenure of the land is beyond doubt. 
The case of the Central Australians already quoted may serve 
as an instance. In the first place, among these people the 
tribe has its known area, with boundaries recognized by the 
neighbouring tribes. Within the tribe there are divisions and 
subdivisions, the ultimate unit being a ‘local group’ of a few 
families—in one tribe forty individuals constitute the largest 
existing group—who roam about an area which, like that of 
the tribe as a whole, is clearly defined. Within this area there 
is no individual property. It is free to all members of the 
group, but no one else may hunt in it without permission, and 
the boundaries are habitually observed. Moreover, ownership 
is associated with the centres within the area in which the 
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souls of ancestors who lived in the Alcheringa—the great long 
ago—are deposited, which souls are reincarnated in living 
members of the group. Within the terms of our definition it is 
clear that this area is the common property of the group. 
Writers who deny communal property altogether among the 
hunting peoples can only deal with a case like this by calling 
it not property but sovereignty. It is true that the group is 
substantially an autonomous unit, but the only deduction that 
can be drawn from this is that political control—if we may use 
such an expression here—and the right of property are not at 
this stage differentiated. Indeed, in the case of land this 
differentiation is not completely effected till a relatively late 
stage in social development, and it may be doubted whether a 
complete differentiation is ever possible without socially disas- 
trous consequences. In any case the effective control of the 
land is in the hands of the group. No single member has an 
exclusive right against the group, while the group has an ex- 
clusive right against all others, and this right is recognized by 
the others. We cannot refuse to call this common ownership; 
and if the same system obtained among all hunting people, the 
starting-point in the development of property in land would be 
perfectly clear. 

But this is not the case. The necessities of hunting and the 
collection of food may lead to further subdivision, and we find 
cases, both in Australia and elsewhere, where land is owned by 
an individual hunter and his family. We saw above that 
some ambiguity may attach to the evidence in these cases. Let 


1 In ten Australian tribes or groups common ownership is pretty clearly indi- 
cated, and in five family ownership. But several authors e.g., Lang, Grey, Eyre, 
Curr, assert individual ownership. The evidence, however, is often conflicting 
and in some cases we can only suppose a kind of dual ownership. Thus J. Browne, 
writing in Dr. Petermann's Mitteilungen for 1856, describes four West Australian 
tribes which he knew well, as having land possessed by families and individuals; 
but he remarks that it is difficult to say in what private property consists, as the 
tribe roams the whole area without distinction, while if a stranger trespasses, it 
is resented and a fight ensues. Perhaps the only prerogative of the owner, he says, 
is to take the lead in this resistance. As to family property, it must be borne in 
mind that the Australian local group is often so small as to be little more than an 
enlarged family, so that family and group ownership pass into one another. It 
should also be noted that rules for the division of the spoils of the hunt are common 
in Australia. Of twenty cases of which I have information, the food is divided 
between the whole camp in ten; between the relations, including the wife’s re- 
lations, in six; while in four the rules are not specified. 
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us take an instance where the report is precise. The Veddas 
are organized in very small groups of families closely related to 
one another. Each group has its definite hunting area, but 
within it each man has his own land. This land passes by 
regular inheritance, or may be given to a son or a son-in-law. 
It may also be alienated. But whether it is given to the 
natural heir or to anyone else it can only be with the assent of 
every adult male of the group.! In this instance it is clear that 
immediate ownership is private, and that the eminent owner- 
ship is in the group. The control of the group secures the im- 
portant point, that access to the land will be maintained for 
those who are by birth its members. As long as this principle 
is maintained land may be communal property, or it may be 
personal, or the two principles may be intermixed, but in any 
case it will be held for use and not for power. Its tenure will 
be occupational, and I think we may provisionally conclude 
that this is the general characteristic of primitive property in 
land, that is to say, of the one essential basis of production in 
the lowest stages of development.” 


1 Seligman, of. cit. pp. 107, 111. 

2 Among fifty-five tribes of ‘hunters and gatherers’ as to whose property system 
I have found some account, forty-four appear to hold land either as property o 
the tribe or of a smaller group—clan, village or band—within the tribe. Of the 
remainder five are the Australian tribes in which ownership is attributed to the 
family, and there are left six cases of individual ownership, to which perhaps a few 
more Australian cases ought to be added. In two or three instances ownership is 
attributed to the chief, but this seems to be rather as the representative of the 
community than as true personal property. 

In a few cases special clans monopolized the land or the best part of it. ‘Thus 
among the Thlinkeets, according to Swanton (Smithsonian Annual Reports, xxvi), 
certain clans had no land of their own, and either used the common land of the 
tribe or had to wait until the more fortunate clans had done with their land for the 
season. Among the Chilcotin, Carriers and Western Shushwaps land was the 
property of the nobles. In the two former cases, according to Father Morice 
(Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 1893), the heads of non-noble families might 
hunt on the land with the chief’s permission. In the latter, according to Teit 
(Report of the Jesup Expedition), the nobles charged rents on the commons, fined 
them for trespass, and drove them off to the more distant tribal grounds quite in the 
style of modern civilization. Among the Tsimshian, according to Boas, a clan 
retained the right to its land even though it moved away; but I do not know whether 
it could charge anything for its use by others. All these instances are from the 
relatively developed hunting and fishing tribes of the west coast of North America, 
where class distinctions had come into being. 

In the Torres Straits land may be held in individual ownership and is not infre- 
quently lent or let for a share in the produce, e.g., a garden is lent on the under- 
standing that the first-fruits go to the owner (Haddon, Cambridge Expedition, vol. 
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This suggestion is confirmed when we consider the beginning 
ofagriculture. Land at the outset is cleared for the raising of a 
crop. Its fertility is soon exhausted, perhaps after a single 
harvest, and the little community moves on to another spot. 
But the whole amount brought under cultivation at any one 
time is a very small fraction of the waste belonging to the com- 
munity and hunted over by any of its members indiscriminately. 
No difficulty is made about the right to clear a field, but what- 
ever one man has cleared belongs, at least while he tills it, to 
himself and his family. At this stage private property can 
hardly be more than a possessory right, for when the last crop 
has been taken the clearing is really of less value than the waste. 
‘Arva per annos mutant et superest ager.’ There is uncleared 
land in abundance. It belongs to the community and is 
open to anyone to break up.t_ Thus there is temporary private 
possession and permanent common ownership. But on this 
point more than one possibility arises. Agriculture may be- 
come a collective industry, fields being tilled and the harvest 
gathered by the common labour, as among the Karaya tribes,” 
and a special store may be set apart for the necessitous, as 
among the Creeks, But more often, as tillage develops and 
becomes more intensive, the temporary occupation becomes 
permanent. The necessity of letting the land lie fallow may 
be met by a two-field or three-field system, and the recurrent 
possession of the same plots hardens into permanent ownership. 
The holding, however, may still be that of the family or of the 
kindred rather than that of the individual; and the kindred, 
living together in a Long House with stores in common, consti- 
tute a smaller and stricter communism within the community 


1 Compare the remarks of Von Martius, Zur Ethnographie Amerikas, on Brazilian 
land tenure, which are sufficiently clear, notwithstanding the criticisms of Dargun 
(Entwicklungs-Geschichte, pp. 51-4). 

2 Ehrenreich, Veroff. Kénigl. Museums, Band i. 

NN Cm. CI EU Conf Bur See nck a lr ME DUE 
iv). One group of these islands is non-agricultural, and private property also 
obtains here, but whether the leasing system is also known is not clear to me. 

The figures given above are from an enquiry which is not quite finished and needs 
final revision, but are not likely to require any such modification as would invalidate 
the general rule that, with a few exceptions such as those mentioned, land in a 
community of hunters and gatherers is accessible to all members of a social group. 
This, it may be remarked, would hold even in the Australian cases where ownership 
is assigned to the individual. There is nowhere any hint of a landless class. 
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as a whole) But whether through the break-up of the 
kindred or as the direct result of the growth of cultivation,” land 
may be recognized as the private property of the man who 
clears or tills it, and may be alienated, sold or bequeathed.? 
Immediate ownership of the cultivated plots thus passes to the 
kindred, the family or the individual. Still the community 
may retain certain eminent rights and certain powers of control: 
for example, alienation to an outsider may be forbidden, or 
allowed only by common consent of the original group,* while 
the right to acquire new land by clearing requires a more 
definite assent from the community or chief as it becomes more 
valuable. 

Again, the community may retain a general control of 
cultivation, and may remain the guardian and ultimate court 
of appeal on questions of the rights and duties of its members, 
and on all customs regulating the common life. On this side, 
the old principle survived into the manorial courts of our 
medieval system. Furthermore, the cultivation of the arable is 
not self-sufficient. As agriculture develops it requires beasts 
of burden, and a right of grazing on the common pasture and 
the use of the waste are essential to the maintenance of the 
tillage. But the pasture and the waste remain common; and 
if there is meadow land, its use is duly apportioned by the 
community in accordance with the needs of each holding. 
Lastly, if holdings become unequal and unsuited to the needs 
of families, there may be a conscious effort to maintain the 

1 The Iroquois lived in joint houses containing from five to twenty families and 
made common store of the food, which was duly distributed among the component 


families by the superintending matron. The Creeks lived in clustered houses, 
practising a similar communism (Morgan, Houses and House Life, etc., pp. 64— 
8 


2 The evidence does not justify us in laying down a fixed order leading from the 
community through the kin to the individual. It is more likely that development 
followed a different course among different people. 

? Thus, among the Kayans of Borneo, according to Niewenhuis (Quer durch 
Borneo), unbroken land is accessible to anyone, but land once tilled passes into 
private ownership and may be let or exchanged. Among the Hill Dyaks, accord- 
ing to Ling Roth (Natives of Sarawak), land is abundant within the tribal limits, 
but very little is individual property, except the private plots near the houses, 
which are saleable. ‘The locality of the farms is generally settled by the council 
of the tribe, so that one road may serve all. Among the Sea Dyaks a man acquires 
a title to the land by clearing it. 

‘ e " early medieval Germany, Schröder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 
pp. 207-8. 
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partnership by a system of periodical redistribution, as in the 
case of the Russian mir. 

Systems like these, though compatible with a considerable 
development of individual ownership, are still so far primitive 
that they associate property, not with power, but with use.! 
At least until property begins to press on the means of sub- 
sistence, every boy on growing to manhood will have the basis 
of his life-economy secured to him by the social structure. He 
will succeed to his share in the family land, with the right to 
pasture, meadow and waste, which it carries with it; and if, 
through the growth of the family, the lot has become too 
narrow, he will readily gain the consent of the community to 
an additional clearing in the waste. If the pressure of popula- 
tion has begun, it is more likely to lead to trouble with neigh- 
bouring peoples than with landlessness and poverty at home. 
Its effects will be seen in tribal unrest, migrations and wars of 
conquest. Here then is one possible root of disorganization. 
But there are others. Men are by nature unequal, and one 
family will thrive while another decays. If debt-slavery—par- 
ticularly for non-payment of the wergild—is recognized, men 
will fall into the hands of creditors for whose benefit in future 
they may have to till the land, and prisoners of war may be put 
to the same use.2 Whole tribes, indeed, may become tributary 
to a stronger people? With the community the growth of 
military organization involves the elevation of the chief and his 
trusted followers into a nobility standing above the mass of the 
free men, and his elevation implies at some point or another a 
corresponding depression. Someone must serve, if someone 
else is to have leisure to be a nobleman. 

But apart from these tendencies, there is another economic 
movement on which we have not yet touched. In some 
regions of the world, particularly on the steppes of Eastern 
Europe and Asia, the pasture land provides opportunity for a 
different form of development from the hunting stage. The 


1 In more than one hundred descriptions of land tenure among agricultural and 
pastoral peoples of simple culture, I have only found ten cases in which a system of 


letting or leasing land is suggested. 
2 For serfs of this type among the Germans, see Tacitus, Germania, 25, Schróder, 


op. cit. pp. 46, 47. 4 ; 
3 Even a tribe of hunters like the South American Mbaya hold the neighbouring 
Guanas in a form of serfdom, compelling them to till land for them. 
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possession of flocks and herds is far more free from communal 
restrictions than the tilling of the soil; and even if the herds 
are family property, the power of the father among these peoples 
is often so great that he deserves to be called the true owner. 
But what is more important, property in flocks and herds can 
wax and wane with ease and celerity; and in pastoral societies 
accordingly, the distinction of rich and poor readily makes its 
appearance. Some pastoral tribes indeed are slaveholding. 
In others the poorer members of the community sufficiently 
supply the need.! The definite appearance of the man who is 
neither provided for as a slave, nor by his own hereditary 
share in the common basis of subsistence, seems to be especially 
associated with the pastoral stage, and in agricultural societies 
to be at least largely influenced by the pastoral element. It 
was in the end the enclosure of the pasture and the waste which 
destroyed the remains of the common field system in this 
country and achieved the ruin of the small holder.? 

This slight sketch may serve to show the general character 
of the economy from which the medieval organization of 
Western Europe was evolved. The whole problem of the 
antecedents of the manor is still entangled in endless con- 
troversy; but a survey of the anthropological data on the whole 
confirms the view that at the back of the entire process we must 
place 'a village community of shareholders which cultivated 
the land on the open field system and treated all other requisites 
of rural life as appendant to it? The only question is as to the 
extent to which within this community private property was 
developed or eminent control maintained. In any case it is 
probable the land was originally held for use, and that its 
value to its separate owner was conditioned by the right which 
it carried to that part of the area which was undeniably com- 
mon. But we have seen that from the first this system was 
compatible with inequality, and we have noted several methods 
by which the inequality might develop. In our own country 
in the early Middle Ages the growth of the king's power, and 

! Or there may be a subject tribe who are hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Cf. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System, who finds ten clear cases of the presence 


and twelve of the absence of slavery among pastoral folk (p. 262 ff.). 


2 See Tawney, Agrarian Problems in the Sixteenth Century; and Hammond, The 
Village Labourer. 
* Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 365. 
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then the grant of judicial privileges and correlative fiscal duties 
to private people, together with corresponding grants to the 
Church, were continuously at work to convert the village into 
the manor. Now in the manor the cultivators had certainly 
to work for the lord as well as for themselves. The lord's 
property is held ‘for power’, or perhaps more strictly it is the 
economic appanage of the legal power which he holds over the 
inhabitants—it is power held for property. At the same time 
one good feature of the older system survives. The ordinary 
child is still born into a system in which the basis of his work and 
his livelihood is assured to him. He has his virgate or half 
virgate. At worst—if not a slave *—he is a cottar with a few 
acres and the right by practice, if not by stringent custom, to the 
pasture and the waste. Unfortunately these rights were in- 
secure, and when the strain came, when it became profitable 
to lay down pasture, to enclose the demesne, and to encroach 
on the waste, there was no one but the freeholder who was ina 
firm position for resistance? In the break-up of the manorial 
system the serf gained his freedom, but he lost his land. The 
outline of the story has now been pretty clearly made out, but is 
too long and complex even for summary here. With the up- 
shot we are familiar—on the one hand private ownership de- 
nuded of the old public obligations; on the other, a landless 
proletariate whose chief economic privilege is that its members 
are free to leave their homes and do better elsewhere; and 
between them the farmer owning his stock but renting his land. 

The appearance of the capitalist farmer is, however, only a 
minor symptom of a vast change in the nature of property which 
had developed pari passu with the private ownership of land on 
the large scale. In early society we could virtually treat land 
as the one necessary basis of subsistence; and the fact that land 
could not be accumulated in private hands apart from personal 
occupation was noted as a preservative of the common life. 
In the pastoral stage, however, we saw accumulation of a 
different kind, and the growth of flocks and herds, the first 
form of true capital, at once involved the distinction between 

1 Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond. 

2 Chattel slavery disappeared in England during the twelfth century. 

3 On the position of the copyholders and the customary tenants, see Tawney. 


4 See the works already cited of Mr. Tawney and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond; 
also The English Peasantry and the Enclosures, by Gilbert Slater. 
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the possessing and non-possessing classes. The development of 
industry and commerce has always engendered the same dis- 
tinction, and has set a problem to legislators whether in Athens 
or in Rome or in our own time. But as industry is more pro- 
ductive, so accumulation proceeds on a vastly greater scale in 
our own civilization; and while the borders of political, 
religious, national and one may say social, freedom have 
widened, the inequalities of wealth have only increased. Yet 
it is not inequality as such that is the fundamental fact of our 
system. It is the entire dependence of the masses on land and 
capital which belong to others. Five out of six, I suppose, 
of the children now born, are born to no assured place in the 
industrial system. They have of their own no means of sub- 
sistence. "They have hands and brains, but they have neither 
land to till nor stock to till it with. What is more, only a 
fraction of our population could be supported by agriculture; 
and for the cotton spinner, the railway man or the coal miner, 
there is no sense in talking of his owning the means of produc- 
tion as an individual. The rise of large-scale industry has 
abolished the possibility of any form of individualism as a 
general solution of the economic problem. 

Thus, while modern economic conditions have virtually 
abolished property for use—apart from furniture, clothing, etc.; 
that is, property in the means of production, for the great 
majority of the people—they have brought about the accumula- 
tion of vast masses of property for power in the hands of a re- 
latively narrow class. The contrast is accentuated by the 
increasing divorce between power and use. The large land- 
owner stood in some direct governing relation to his estate. 
Responsibility went with ownership, and even survived the 
explicit association between land tenure and political functions. 
The capitalist employer, who began to be differentiated from 
the workman in the earlier part of the modern period, and who 
was the prominent feature of the first two generations of the 
industrial revolution, was still, as the name implies, the em- 
ployer as well as the capitalist. He himself, that is to say, was 
actively engaged in carrying out the function which his pro- 
perty made possible. But with the progress of accumulation 
there came further differentiations. It became more and more 
indisputable that the possession of capital was one thing and the 
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conduct of business another; and with the rise of the joint- 
stock system capital became so split up into shares and stocks 
that it has come to be for its owners nothing more than a 
paper certificate, or an entry in the books of the Bank of 
England, which they have never seen, meaning to them only 
what it brings in by the quarter or the half year. And yet 
these investments, this capital, is the governing force in the 
lives of thousands and millions of men scattered throughout 
the world. It is the instrument by which they are set in 
motion, by which their labour is sustained, above all, by which 
it is directed and controlled. The divorce of functions is 
complete; and what wonder if the owner of capital presents 
himself to the imagination of the workman merely as an 
abstract, distant, unknown suction-pump, that is drawing away 
such and such a percentage of the fruits of industry without 
making a motion to help in the work? 

Lastly, behind the mass of the investors is the financier who 
shuffles all these abstract pieces of capital about, controls their 
application, takes his commission on the proceeds and con- 
stitutes himself the working centre of industry and commerce. 
The institution of property has, in its modern form, reached its 
zenith as a means of giving to the few power over the life of 
the many, and its nadir as a means of securing to the many the 
basis of regular industry, purposeful occupation, freedom and 
self-support. 


5. SOME THEORIES OF PROPERTY 


With these few illustrations of the diversity of forms which 
the institution of property has assumed in the course of 
social evolution, we may usefully compare some distinctive 
theories which have been held by thinkers of its basis and func- 
tions. We may consider first those who have attacked the 
institution of private property altogether, in the interests of 
communism; secondly, those who have found a general 
justification for the institution of private property either in its 
economic or in its ethical value; and thirdly, those who have 
held that the solution lies in the discrimination of kinds of 
property and the function which each severally performs. 

(a) Property has sometimes been attacked on philosophical, 
sometimes on religious grounds. In the Republic, the object of 
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Plato is to set out in clearest possible outline the picture of a 
completely unified state. The state is to be so compact a 
unity that, if one of its members suffers, it is to feel that it 
suffers in that member, just as when the finger aches the man 
feels the ache in the finger. Looking over the rallying points 
at which the individual can assert himself against the social 
unity, Plato finds them conspicuously in family life on the one 
hand and in property on the other, and he proceeds to the 
abolition of both; at any rate, the guardians, who are to lead 
the highest, the most completely social, and the most fully 
philosophic life, can have no room in their minds either for 
family or for economic cares. Communism is advocated in the 
interests, not of enjoyment but of austerity; and in this the 
Platonic philosophers may be regarded as prototypes of the 
monastic community. In both cases it is open to criticism to 
maintain that social unity is pushed to a point at which per- 
sonality is obliterated, and that the independence of material 
things is expressed in a form in which it defeats itself. Man 
cannot live without material things, and in so far as he is de- 
pendent for his necessaries on the will of others, his life is also 
dependent upon these others. Where he cannot move hand or 
foot without them, he abandons self-direction and the self- 
denial, which was to give spiritual freedom, ends by denying 
autonomy altogether. 

But the principle of property was also criticized in antiquity 
from the point of view of Natural Law. Property, it was clear 
to the thinkers who introduced this conception into ethics, was 
a human institution. The gifts of nature, the land and its 
fruits, must originally be free to all men; appropriation was the 
act of man, and the institutions by which appropriation is 
regulated derived from man-made laws. Just as by nature all 
men are free and equal, so by nature they have a right to use 
the earth and its fruits for their own purposes, to apply their 
labour to them freely, and to enjoy the product at their will. 

This conception of a natural Communism underlying the 
institutions of positive law was taken up by the Early Church, 
where it fused with the conception of a Christian Communism, 
based, not on the Platonic principle of an abstract unity, but on 
the ideal of brotherly love and mutual aid as between co- 
religionists, the sons of one Father, the members of one house- 
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hold. This was an ideal which could only be effective among 
the members of a small community; and when the Church 
had seriously to undertake the problem of reconciling state law 
with Christian ethics, it had to fall back on the Stoic distinc- 
tion between the law of nature and the positive institutions of 
government. The fabric of society was accepted, and though 
Communism is proclaimed as the law of nature at the outset of 
the Canon law, it is not so interpreted as to direct or to qualify 
those institutions of state which determine the conditions on 
which property is held, and by which wealth is distributed, 
excepting in so far as it secures the levy of a tax on wealth for 
the service of the Church and of the poor. The theory of 
Communism, as qualified by respect for established institu- 
tions, becomes a doctrine of charity. 

In point of fact, as a political doctrine, Communism is an 
emotion rather than a system. In a small community it has its 
place. Every family, while the members live together, is in 
essence a communistic unit; and Communism may be con- 
ceived as operating successfully among any small group of 
enthusiasts as long as the enthusiasm is maintained. In the 
larger world the communal principle has its place only in 
respect of the enjoyment of those things in which no correlative 
performance of duty is requisite. Public spaces, recreation 
grounds, the advantages of lighting and, in some respects, of 
cleaning, sanitation, order and good government, are common 
property in the strict sense of the term. Everybody can 
enjoy them without payment, for some of them are things which 
cannot exist at all unless they are available for everyone, and 
others cost no more when available to all than they would if 
restricted to a few. But Communism of this kind only touches 
the outside of life. 

(b) For the regular working of the economic order it has 
been clear to most thinkers that there must be some systematic 
apportionment of the instruments of production, and the fruits 
of industry. The social organism has many functions, and 
cach function requires its due stimulus and sustenance; hence 
the most popular theory of property associates it with the right 
to labour and the product of labour. On this basis Locke 
finds a justification for property antecedent to positive law. 
By the law of nature the earth stood open to all men, but also 
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by the law of nature a man had the right of property in his 
own person, and in that which he wrought with his hands. 
Accordingly, that in which he ‘mixed his labour’ became his 
own, and this would include the portion of soil which he 
reclaimed by occupation and tillage. But in this conception, as 
Locke apparently recognizes, property is limited by use: *As 
much as anyone can make use of to any advantage of life until 
it spoils, so much he may by his labour fix, and property in 
whatever is beyond this is more than his share, and belongs to 
others.’ Hence Locke protests that his theory is incompatible 
with ‘engrossing’. Unfortunately he only works it out for 
‘Americans’, as typical instances of people who live under con- 
ditions where land is still superabundant. And when he comes 
to consider property as an established institution of organized 
society, he can only tell us what is painfully obvious, that ‘it is 
plain that the consent of men have agreed to a disproportionate 
and unequal possession of the earth—I mean out of the bounds 
of society and compact, for in governments the laws regulate it, 
they having by consent found out and agreed in a way how a 
man may rightfully, and without injury, possess more than he 
himself can make use of, by receiving gold and silver.’ * 

Locke, it is true, states in general terms that laws and 
government ought to accommodate themselves to the principles 
of natural law; and if we press this principle in the case of 
property, it seems clear that Locke might be led, if he were 
living now, to somewhat radical conclusions. Be this as it 
may, we find in Locke the basis of a view which is at once a 
justification of property, and a criticism of industrial organiza- 
tion. Man hasa right, it would seem, first to the opportunity of 
labour; secondly, to the fruits of his labour; thirdly, to what he 
can use of these fruits, and nothing more. Property so con- 
ceived is what we have here called property for use. The 
conception is individualistic, but it may be given a more social 
turn if we bear in mind, first of all, that society as a collective 
whole is that which determines the structure and working of 
economic institutions; and secondly, that in a society where 
men produce for exchange, labour is a social function, and the 
price of labour its reward. Locke’s doctrine would then 
amount to this, that the social right of each man is to a place in 

1 Second Treatise on Civil Government, chap. v. 
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the economic order, in which he both has opportunity for 
exercising his faculties in the social service, and can reap thereby 
a reward proportionate to the value of the service rendered to 
society. 

(c) But there exists a much more radical Individualism than 
Locke’s, which also ascends to antiquity. The Aristotelian 
criticism of Plato proceeds partly from the just conception that 
unity is only one feature of social life, and that the true com- 
munity must be a whole of many diverse parts. It rests also 
upon the conception that property is among the external good 
things which are necessary to the full expression of personality, 
In emphasizing this side of the matter it may be allowed that 
Aristotle lets the communal principle evaporate into a mere 
pious aspiration. Private possession and common use is a 
pleasant phrase, but, we may safely maintain, remains a mere 
phrase. It is no organic law for society to lay down, that men 
should use their possessions in the spirit of the proverb that ‘the 
things of friends are common’. 

The centre of this line of thought is the conception that 
property is an instrument of personality, and in that form it has 
been revived and has played an important part in modern 
thought. In general terms, what has been said at the outset 
will have justified this principle by anticipation. Material 
things that a man can count upon as his own, that he can leave 
and return to, that he can use at his will, are, we have ad- 
mitted, the basis of a purposeful life, and therefore of a rational 
and harmonious development of personality. But as a basis of 
the institution of property this principle carries with it con- 
sequences which seem too often to be overlooked. On the 
one hand it carries the condemnation of a social system in 
which property of the kind and amount required for such 
development of personality is not generally accessible to all 
citizens, who do not forfeit their right by misfeasance. A 
society which should accept this principle, could not tolerate 
anything like the existing distribution of wealth, could not 
permit those methods of accumulation which concentrate 
wealth in the hands of the few, and leave the many—so far as 
the practical object of earning their living is concerned—as 
naked as they were born. Cherished as a Conservative 
principle, it has in it the seed of Radical revolution. And 
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secondly, if this principle would require the universal distribu- 
ion of the means of subsistence, it would also limit the accumu- 
lation of property by the measure of that which is healthy for 
the soul. The possession of property which emancipates from 
toil, the possession of property which makes, not for the guid- 
ance of self, but for the control of others, stands on this principle 
condemned; and what is a justification of property becomes a 
reprobation of riches. Ethical individualism in property, 
carried through, blows up its own citadel. 

(d) There remains the Socialistic conception of property, 
the term by which in general we may express any theory which 
distinguishes between the appropriation of the means of pro- 
duction and the appropriation of the fruits of labour. The 
difficulty of this theory, considered merely as a theory—for we 
are not here concerned with practical applications—is, in the 
first place, to discriminate neatly between the two kinds of 
property; and in the second place, to determine the conditions 
of access for the individual to the means of production, and the 
ethical basis and measure of his reward. But at the outset let us 
be clear as to the distinction between the Socialistic principle 
and the Communist. To the Communist all things are equally 
the objects of enjoyment, without payment made or service 
rendered. To the Socialist—or indeed to any society so far as 
the socialistic principle is applied—property is not common to 
all, but is held in common for all, and its assignment or appor- 
tionment is a matter of collective regulation. There is no 
enjoyment without a correlative performance of function. The 
problem before the Socialist has always been to consider how 
this collective regulation can be accommodated to the frec 
initiative and enterprise of the individual; and it may be 
doubted whether, upon purely socialistic principles, this 
problem is capable of solution. 

The problem is complicated by the psychological difficulties 
of democratic organization. We talk easily of a common 
property, of a common industry directed to the common good 
and organized by the general will; but where is the general 
will? Is it a figment of the rhetoricians, or is it a working 
reality in actual life? In practice, does it mean a collective 
decision, to which the ordinary man contributes, and in which 
therefore his personality may, in a genuine sense, be said to be 
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expressed? Or does it mean the fiat of statesmen and of ex- 
perts, sheepishly accepted by the crowd because they see no 
way of escaping it? On the former alternative, collective 
property might truly be regarded as having that same organic 
relation to personality as is possessed by the peasant's plot of 
ground in relation to the proprietor, who knows the capacity of 
every square yard of it. In the latter alternative, collective 
industry becomes a mechanism, in which each man might be 
reduced to the part of an unthinking cog, grinding his grind 
with no more freedom than the factory hand under the capital- 
ist employer, and with no more sense of the social value of his 
work than the machine-minder performing a fragmentary 
process in the manufacture of an article, which, whether sound 
or unsound, wholesome or unwholesome, will go to the use or 
the annoyance or the injury of people whom he has never 
seen and never will see. Considerations such as these have led 
some of the more generous minds of our own time to look for 
the reform of property rather in a revived individualism than in 
furthering the collectivist tendencies, which, of late years, have 
influenced legislation. Their ideal would be something like 
the medieval organization, without its restrictions on personal 
freedom. They sigh for the day of the small landed proprietor 
and the master-workman. 

In relation to the land this conception, no doubt, has a 
certain limited applicability; but in the main its development 
seems barred by the hard facts of economic development, 
making for the large scale of production and the complex 
interchange of goods throughout the world market. Yet the 
principle is in so far just that it recognizes an indestructible 
core of value in the idea of property. Only it has to be main- 
tained that, if private property is of value, for reasons and with- 
in limits that have been indicated, to the fulfilment of per- 
sonality, common property is equally of value for the expres- 
sion and the development of social life. The problem of 
modern economic reorganization would seem to be to find a 
method, compatible with the industrial conditions of the new 
age, of securing to each man, as a part of his civic birthright, a 
place in the industrial system and a lien upon the common 
product that he may call his own, without dependence either 
upon private charity or the arbitrary decision of an official. 
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The other side of this problem is that of securing for the state 
the ultimate ownership of the natural sources of wealth and of 
the accumulation of past generations, together with the supreme 
control of the direction of industrial activity and of labour con- 
tracts. We cannot reconstitute the early commune. We 
cannot secure for each man his inheritance, his virgate and his 
plough team. What we have to aim at would seem to be an 
analogous relation. between the individual and the com- 
munity, adapted to the complexity of modern conditions, com- 
bining the security of the old regime with the flexibility and 
freedom of the new, partly by education and training, partly 
by the supervision of industrial organization. We have to 
restore the contact between the individual and the instruments 
of labour. We have to assure him of continuity in employ- 
ment, and—given reasonable industry and thrifi—of pro- 
vision against the accidents of life and the periods of helpless- 
ness. And for these purposes we have to restore to society a 
direct ownership of some things, but an eminent ownership of 
all things material to the production of wealth, securing 
‘property for use’ to the individual, and retaining ‘property for 
power’ for the democratic state. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE SIMPLEST PEOPLES 


Part I. A Comparative STUDY ! 
INTRODUCTION 


The student of social development has to face the fact that — 
we do not possess, and cannot expect to obtain, any direct 
evidence as to the true primitive state of human society. Nor 
shall we, in relation to any prehistoric men, obtain more 
than such partial indications as may be drawn from the remains 
of their habitations or their art. For any concrete illustra- 
tion of the mode of living of men at the lowest level of material 
culture, our best opportunity lies in the study of existing 
peoples or in trustworthy accounts of recently existing peoples, 
living in the conditions of hand-to-mouth dependence on what 
nature provides, and owing least to the accumulated capital of 
the past, whether in material equipment or in traditional 
knowledge. What are the social relations, the ethics and the 
religious or magical ideas of these, the simplest known of all 
the simple peoples? 

We cannot answer these questions on the evidence of one 
people alone, for even at this stage we find considerable varia- 
tions. We must compare all cases of which we have trust- 
worthy information. In the present article I have collated the 
heads of evidence concerning those people who have impressed 
observers as the simplest of the simple, with certain exceptions. 
I have for the present left aside the Australian aborigines, 
because they have been fully studied by many writers, the 
Californians and other tribes of West and North-West America, 
because they seem to stand just a point above the lowest level, 
and the Indian forest tribes as too long and too closely inter- 
woven with more civilized peoples. I am then left with a 
number of peoples scattered over the islands and peninsulas of 
the Indian Ocean, Central and South Africa and South 
America, having unity neither of race nor habitat [1] but only 

1 The numbered references in the text are to notes given at the end of each Part 
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the logical unity of general type. They are the Andamanese, 
Semang, Sakai, Negritos of the Philippines, often called Aéta, 
Vedda, Kubu, Punans of Borneo, Tasmanians, Central 
African Pygmies (here called Batwa), Bushmen, Fuegian 
peoples, including Yahgans, Ona and Alakaluf, and the 
Botocudos—fourteen in all. These peoples stand roughly at 
the same level of material culture, and in their social relations 
are generically alike, though with specific differences which 
have to be measured. 

In general these peoples live in small groups which move 
about over a fairly defined district, according to the exigencies 
of the food supply. For the most part they live in flimsy and 
temporary shelters, but in one or two cases in larger and more 
permanent dwellings. All the capable members of the group, 
including the bigger children, take part in the daily search for 
food, the men hunting and the women gathering. The land 
and its products are available to all members of the group and 
the spoil is shared among those present. The eldest capable 
male generally exercises some leadership, but his power is 
slight and undefined. There are no differences of rank and 
little inequality between the sexes. Contiguous groups of the 
same dialect are generally friendly and intermarry, and may be 
said to constitute a tribe, but anything like a tribal government 
is exceptional. 

Such is the general impression left on a comparison of all 
these peoples. We must now endeavour to make the picture 
more definite and to consider exceptions. We will deal first 
with the structure and numbers of the group. 

The group strikes us at first as a kind of enlarged family, but 
when we seek to make this conception more precise by formu- 
lating the degrees of relationship to which it extends we find a 
dearth of satisfactory evidence. We are almost invariably in- 
formed that its members are nearly related, but since there is so 
much group exogamy most of them, parents and children 
apart, will be as nearly related with many members of other 
groups. If marriage were uniformly patrilocal we might infer 
that all the agnatic descendants of a common ancestor re- 
mained together as long as their numbers did not become too 
great for the convenience of food collecting, and if it were uni- 
formly matrilocal we might infer a corresponding system, only 
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based on female descent. But no such generalization holds, 
and even among the same people we get accounts which are 
not too clear, but which indicate that the young husband 
sometimes joins the bride’s people, sometimes brings her to his 
own camp and sometimes alternates so that the membership of 
the group is not fixed. 

For the Batwa information on this point is scanty. The 
most definite evidence is from Czekanowski [2], given on the 
authority of a Pygmy chief, according to which the bride’s 
mother induces the newly married pair, who at first fly to the 
husband's camp, to return to the bride's people. Usually the 
bridegroom consents. He settles with his father-in-law, pro- 
vides food for him, and eventually becomes his heir. So far 
as this custom holds, it is clear that the women will be the 
permanent members of each group, but the account itself 
shows that this is not a uniform rule. 

Among the Bushmen group exogamy prevails, and according 
to Passarge [3] the ordinary man joins the wife's group, but a 
headman or chief (who here has a more definite position than 
among the other peoples) brings his wife into his own camp. 
According to Dornan [4], however, the residence with the 
bride's people is temporary, and after two or three years the 
pair return to the husband's group, and this agrees with Kauf- 
mann's observations [5], while among some Bushmen tribes in 
Angola Miss Bleek [6] found both patrilocal and matrilocal 
marriage. In such cases we may suppose that the food con- 
ditions or manpower of each group would really govern the 
result, while mere personal preferences would affect it. Group 
exogamy does not seem to be an enforced rule, though it is 
certainly a frequent practice. 

Among the Andamanese [7] intermarriage occurs between 
friendly groups, and is sometimes matrilocal. Adoption of 
children from another group is not infrequent, and finally a 
man might leave his own group and join another with its 
consent [8]. 

Among the Semang marriage is generally outside the group 
[9], and the pair join the wife's camp for a couple of years and 
serve the wife's father, after which they return to the husband's 
camp, though continuing to visit the wife's. Among the 
Negritos of the Philippines marriage seems to be patrilocal [10]; 
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the father is said to rule those of the sons who elect to remain 
with him and generally a group of friendly families recognize a 
capable man as leader [1 n The Vedda group is extremely 
small, comprising from 1 to 5 families, and as the regular rule 
of marriage is the mating of the children of a brother and sister, 
but never of two brothers or two sisters, the relationship will in 
general be very close and pervasive. The Punan group is 
exogamous and marriage is matrilocal [12]. The Tasmanians 
are said by one witness to take wives by force from other tribes 
[13]. The practice is given as a cause of wars [14], but I 
find no information as to any general rule. Among the Yah- 
gans the new couple join the wife's group if they are young, the 
husband's if he is of mature age. Exceptionally the matri- 
local marriage becomes permanent [15]. The Ona woman, 
on the other hand, goes to her husband's group [16]. 

In contrast with all these cases stand the Kubu group, which 
is said by Hagen [17] to be endogamous because the different 
groups do not meet, and that of the Botocudos, where accord- 
ing to Von Tschudi [18] the wife is rarely sought outside the 
groups. With these two exceptions, of which one is only 
partial and the other through lack of adequate information 
doubtful, the groups were by practice and perhaps in one or 
two cases by strict rule inter-marriágeable, and it is clear that 
owing to the frequent changes of home the composition of thc 
groups would often fluctuate. The group in fact is not a 
perfectly stable unit, and it appears that though descent and 
marriage customs. form the groundwork, the factor of con- 
venience, principally no doubt the position of the food supply, 
enters into the composition. 

We must ask here whether the groups are of such numbers as 
could be constituted by near kin with the interchanges that 
have been allowed for. On this point we may begin with a 
case in which we have very careful information of the exact 
composition of the group. In a group of wild Veddas the 
Seligmans found a family of a husband and wife and two boys, 
a married daughter with her husband and two young children, 
and the husband’s sister, nine in all. There was a second 
family in which the father was half brother to the father first 
mentioned, and had a wife and two young children, four in all, 
and they were joined by a third family of man, wife and 
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daughter and her husband, an unmarried girl and a small boy, 
six in all. The father of this family and the first mentioned 
were second cousins. The total number would be only nine- 
teen. This might very well be called an enlarged family group, 
One may remark that considerably larger numbers would be 
compatible with no less near relationships, but it is a question 
of the size of the family. Suppose a couple with two married 
daughters, each of whom has two children. 'This gives us a 
group of ten. More prolific groups might often reach fifteen. 
Suppose two brothers remaining together, one with his descen- 
dants accounting for a group of ten and the other of fifteen, we 
have then twenty-five, which is as many as some of the groups 
among these peoples comprise. Suppose two pairs of brothers, 
first cousins, as the basis of the group, and we then have a 
membership of 50, and if we go to second cousins, which we 
find in the Vedda case, it might run to 100, which is, I think, 
larger than most of the groups whose numbers are given. We 
might, moreover, have exceptionally prosperous groups, keep- 
ing both sons and daughters at home, and so running on into 
the second hundred. We must remark, however, that it is 
difficult to get quite satisfactory evidence about numbers. 
They may be underestimated because even the little group 
scatters in the search for food, and while our informants often 
tell us how many they saw together they have not the same 
means of knowing how many absentees there may be. Onthe 
other hand, they may be overestimated, because groups often 
meet for a festivity or a common hunt, and.the numbers then 
given would exaggerate the size of the groups. Again, num- 
bers of huts are often given, but how many individuals are there 
toahut? Sometimes we are told that quite a small child has a 
hut to itself, but sometimes that eight or nine people squeeze 
into a little shelter. We might then multiply the huts by eight 
or by no more than two to get the number of the camp, and 
without some independent evidence we do not know which to 
choose. However, with very nearly all these peoples it is 
pretty clear that the group varies from about 25 to 50 or 60 
individuals. I will not give the detailed evidence which 
would constantly repeat the same features, but will mention 
only the doubtful cases. First, as to the Tasmanians, there is 
much confusion of statements about numbers. Walker, who 
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handled the matter most systematically, found tribes and sub- 
tribes, which last would be our groups. These might only 
number thirty. The tribes might run to 200 and possibly 
even to 250. As we do not know how far they were sub- 
divided, his statement leaves open the possibility that there 
were larger groups than those that we have allowed for, but 
there is no positive evidence to that effect. For the Batwa 
and the Bushmen there is a certain conflict of testimony, which 
must be examined in some detail. 


]. THE BATWA 


Most of the best known Batwa tribes have close relations 
with the more advanced cultivating Negroes. The Pygmy, as 
a skilled hunter, roaming the forest, is very clever with the bow 
and poisoned arrow, but unable to stand up to the Negro in 
regular fight: The Negro is afraid of him individually, but is 
collectively the stronger. The Pygmy resents the Negro’s in- 
trusion in the forest, but appreciates bananas and other vege- 
table products of the cultivators. As a result of this complex 
relationship, some Pygmies have entered into a kind of friendly, 
half-dependent, alliance with Negro chiefs, e.g. the Ituri 
Pygmies make compacts with the chief of some forest tribe to 
bring in jungle products in return for bananas, maize, etc [19]. 
Sometimes these compacts develop into dependence. They 
would even serve the chief in war, and if, in so doing, they 
should lose their lives, it is said that their relatives would 
claim support in compensation, which would be given over 
many years [20]. Often they are employed as guides [21], 
but their dependence is never abject. If not satisfied with the 
chief, they can leave him [22]. In other cases the relations are 
less friendly. The Pygmies will in some cases shoot an in- 
truder in the forest at sight [23], and a form of the silent trade 
comes about. The Pygmies will help themselves in the planta- 
tions, putting down meat or other jungle produce in compensa- 
tion [24]. Some allege that they frankly plunder the remoter 
plantations, but Torday denies that this is ever done, however 
hard they may be pressed for food [25]. On the other hand, 
no villager will dare to take up meat, unless full value be given 
for it, or he will be shot [26]. Father Seiwert says of the 
Cameroon Pygmies that they always give value for the food 
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which they take from the Ngambi farms [27]. Finally, some 
groups are actually settled in villages. An instance is given by 
Casati [28] of such a tribe, with a powerful chief, but this, 
though regarded as typical by Casati himself, is taken, no 
doubt rightly, by Schlichter as an exception [29], unless we 
have villages settled under Negro influence in view. This 
information refers to the mixed tribes. With regard to the 
forest peoples, David speaks of family groups among the 
Mambetu Pygmies, whose so-called chief is really a pater- 
familias [30]. J. J. Harrison in the Ituri Forest found 10 to 12 
huts with 8 or 9 people in each [31]. Powell Cotton [32] 
speaks of 6 to 18 men with families, say 25 to 80 individuals; 
and Christy says that a group consists of 40 to 80 persons, in- 
cluding a large proportion of children [33]. These are state- 
ments of men who have lived and hunted with the forest tribes. 
Francois, after saying that the Pygmies ranged over a territory 
as large as Bavaria, scattered among other peoples, and men- 
tioning big chiefs settled at definite places, says that the majority 
of the groups would include eight families or more [34]. 
Paschen [35] found some Pygmies in the Cameroons in groups 
of two or three families, but Father Seiwert, referring to the 
same region, speaks of 100 people under a headman [36]. 
Emin Pasha, employing general terms, says that the Akka live 
in little tribes comprising some families at most [37]. Czeka- 
nowski found 200 Babira and 100 Pygmies [38] in two camps, 
but says that among the Babira Pygmies there were usually 
less than 12 huts in a group [39]. Nearithe sources of the 
Ituri, however, there were camps near together, running to a 
total of over 100 huts. These camps lasted only a few days. 
Speaking generally, he says that numbers vary from 10 to 80 
huts, which he takes as implying a population up to 300 [40], 
but he repudiates Stanley's estimate of 2,000 to 2,500 in 8 to 
12 separate communities as an exaggeration. Stuhlmann 
found settlements of very variable size, some of 2 to 4 huts, 
others with as many as 100 to 200, from which, there being 
often separate huts for children, he infers a population rising 
possibly from 500 to 600 [41]. Junker found a settlement of 
50 huts, and speaks of the nomad group as often not exceeding 
100 [42]. Penaman Brown [43] had 150 men with him on a 
hunt. One hundred and forty men and boys from several 
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villages joined in a hunt with Harrison [44]. Starr quotes 
Verner as giving 300 people in a village under an appointed 
Ndombe chief [45]. 

Some of these larger numbers clearly refer to Pygmies 
attached to neighbouring tribes of Negroes and others to 
temporary gatherings [46]. Casati’s assertion of hereditary 
chiefs with extensive powers clearly refers to a settlement of this 
kind, where the chiefs were often appointed by the Negroes, 
and had their powers greatly increased by the fact that they 
represented the Batwa in dealing with the Negroes. Other 
statements no less clearly indicate temporary combinations. 
Apart from these, we may take Major Christy’s figure of 40 to 
80 as good for the pure nomads, though in some cases they may 
extend to 100 or rather more. 

There is however one division of the Batwa to whom a 
higher political organization is definitely ascribed. According 
to Von Rosen [47] the Swampdwellers have permanent tribal 
chiefs above the heads of the settlements. Apart from the 
Bushmen, to whom we now come, this is the one case of 
organization beyond the group. 


2. THE BUSHMEN 

Among the Bushmen, the social and political organization 
has been a matter of controversy. We may consider first the 
group organization, and begin with numbers. Passarge tells 
us that there were hordes of 30 people in the Kaikai region, 
or of 20 to 25 in the Mahura region [48], but he himself was 
in a laager with 20 to 25 adult males, implying 100 to 150 
individuals. He also mentions 100 males passing the laager, 
implying a horde of 300 to 400, but it is not clear that their 
association would be more than temporary. There is, how- 
ever, evidence of a higher unit beyond the groups, called a 
tribe by Passarge and a clan by Dornan. These tribes, from 
Dornan's account, to some extent act together, and have some 
slight organization, while they sometimes even form temporary 
combinations with one another [49]. The numbers of the 
clans or tribes are small. According to Dornan, even the more 
numerous do not exceed a few hundreds each [50], and 
ordinarily, on this authority, ‘Each little family goes its own way, 
as the father is a despot as long as he can maintain his 
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authority, but, on showing symptoms of decline, is rapidly 
displaced [51]. By the family here I take it that the little group 
of closely related people is intended, because Dornan says that 
the number scarcely ever exceeds 20, except for special reasons 
[52]. Elsewhere he says [53] he has seldom seen more than 
6 or 7 families, say 30 individuals, together, but the Mader 
have fairly large villages. Miss Bleek has seen 20 huts, imply- 
ing 60 to 80 inhabitants, together, but considers the number 
of the horde most difficult to estimate [54]. The numbers 
seen would range between 20 and 80. But the larger unity 
which we may call the tribe is not wholly without organization, 
and is occasionally congregated. That would account for the 
little towns of from 100 to 200 huts, two of which Stow found 
between Kimberley and Klipdrift [55]. A deserted settlement 
of 68 huts (estimated population of 400) mentioned by Von 
Zastrow near Grootfontein might be of the same kind, and was 
evidently exceptional, for in a circle of 30 kilometres he visited 
four inhabited villages with about 8 huts in each [56]. For 
the Middle Kalahari, Kaufmann gives [57] a number of figures 
of inhabitants of various localities: 


300 100 100 100 

150 200 150 100 

250 100 1000 100 
50 200 100 


These figures are materially larger than Dornan’s, but must 
be taken in conjunction with what our authority has to say 
about seasonal migrations. In the season, one or two families 
at most are together [58]. Towards the end of, and shortly 
after, the rainy season, there are often 30 families together, and 
in April 1908 there were some 400 men, i.e. not less than 1,000 
individuals, in one locality. This explains the exceptional 
figure in his list. It is clearly the temporary seasonal union 
of a number of groups, and it would seem probable that some 
of the other figures represent a similar union. That it is a 
union of distinct groups is shown by the fact that it comprised 
several chiefs, with no supreme chief [59]. The manner in 
which groups part is described by Passarge [60]. They pro- 
ceed from the watering-place, where they temporarily hunt and 
gather food in common, separating as they get farther away, 
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and sub-dividing until they reach the ground which is the 
special property of each group. So far the unit of Bushman 
society appears as a very small group, but the conditions of 
their life impel these groups to congregate seasonally, and this 
must imply a certain amount of organization. 

According to two authorities, however, the larger unions 
were very much more important in former times. According 
to Passarge, whose informant was an old Bushman servant, 
whom he trusted, about the middle of the nineteenth century 
or earlier, the tribes were consolidated as political unities with a 
supreme chief over each, and ‘family’ headmen under him. 
(The small groups are spoken of as families by Passarge.) The 
Aukwe had such a captain, who also ruled the Aikwe, so that 
his power went beyond the single tribe. He always had many 
Bushmen around him, and the old servant had seen his arsenal 
of spears, etc. The men had to gather at his command; he 
led them against neighbouring tribes, received a yearly tribute 
of skins and other things, and acted as supreme judge in dis- 
putes between ‘families’, which arose from homicides, conse- 
quential upon trespass or adultery. He did not always secure 
obedience and then collected a host from several ‘families’ and 
made a surprise attack upon the rebels, whole ‘families’ being 
extirpated or dissipated in this way [61]. Passarge finds cor- 
roboration for this story in the fact that as late as 1897 the 
Aukwe had a chief who was vassal of the Batuana, and he 
quotes some further indications of a similar relationship [62]. 
Stow in his Native Races of South Africa goes even further. He 
thinks that the cave paintings are tribal emblems, belonging to 
a ‘clan’ chief [63]. The race, he thinks, was at one time 
divided into a number of large tribes, which were sub-divided, 
but had one paramount chief. The cave was the centre of his 
dignity, and the meeting-point in common danger [64]. In 
the towns, mentioned above, the chief’s residence is larger and 
more ornamental [65]. This account clearly requires cor- 
roboration, but for the first half of the nineteenth century Stow 
gives more details. A formidable horde, about 500 strong, 
under a captain named Lynx, occupied a part of the Storm- 
berg region in the time of Burrows [66]. In the Tooverberg 
a chief is mentioned as ruling a considerable district in 1820 
[67]. Na'na'how survived in 1825, and could tell how many 
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hundreds of his people had been killed and ten wagons driven 
away with the surviving children. He was left in hiding with 
his wife and four children, the only remnants [68]. Another 
powerful group had a chief who was very old in 1839, when the 
first Voortrekkers arrived, and it is sad to relate that he sold 
his son to Jan Pretorius for three goats. In spite of this, his son, 
who lived till 1875, used to boast of his father's power [69]. 
Omitting several other instances, we may note the Bushman 
chief who sold two-and-a-quarter million acres to a Boer for a 
horse and 70 sheep. Later on, another Bushman claimed the 
land as a greater chief than the first, and was awarded 12 miles 
by 6 along the Vaal. It would seem that the Boer thought the 
first claim not entirely negligible, though, if taken seriously, 
it would surely rank as one of the most one-sided transactions in 
real estate on record. 

What are we to think of these accounts? In 1872 Fritsch 
wrote: 


Their whole mode of living forbids an extended political 
organization. If, from time to time, a number of families 
united in a larger horde, and in the Kalahari today still 
combine to form little villages, this is only a casual living 
together, which is not regulated by special laws. Perhaps 
one of the inhabitants from greater respect is treated as chief, 
but this is only nominal. Actual leadership does not make 
itself conspicuous [70]. 


In much the same strain, Hahn, whose knowledge of the 
Bushmen was of the most intimate kind, writes that their life 
is limited entirely to the family, which is organized, he says, on a 
very primitive basis [71]. Reviewing Passarge’s work, Fritsch 
contends that the older travellers, stretching back to the period 
referred to by Passarge, were quite unaware of any extensive 
political organization. He himself travelled in the Kalahari 
in 1865 and neither he nor Chapman nor Baines nor Anderson 
had any glimpse of any political organization in the Chanse 
region, and he characterizes as ridiculous the suggestion that 
the mere appearance of a trader might so disturb such an 
organization as to leave him ignorant of its existence [72]. 
He himself in the South and Middle Kalahari found inde- 
pendent hordes still unbroken, but no great organized society. 
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Carrying the war into the enemy's camp, Fritsch suggests that 
even the degree of organization found by Passarge was a 
novelty, due to the conquests of the white people, which relieved 
the pressure exercised by the Hottentots and Kaffirs, while the 
hordes gained in numbers of recruitments of foreign elements 
from broken tribes [73]. At the same time, the extirpation of 
game compelled organization. Bushmen were rolled up into 
the region of Lake Ngami, and had to trust prominent persons 
to represent their interests in relation to outsiders, and these 
assumed the character of chiefs [74]. 

With regard to all these relatively helpless people, it has to be 
remarked that the intervention of more advanced peoples cuts 
both ways. On the one hand it is destructive, breaking up 
any power that threatens resistance or fights for its inde- 
pendence; it curtails hunting grounds, accentuates the 
struggle for existence, and drives the impoverished to trespasses 
upon their neighbours, which lead to bloodshed. On the other 
hand, where the weaker party are more resolute, it may con- 
solidate them and perhaps unite distinct groups. There is 
further the intermediate course that some sort of terms may be 
made with the aggressors, and the weaker party may even enter 
into a more or less dependent alliance with them, as the 
Pygmies do with the Negroes. In this case they may have a 
chief, appointed by the stronger race, or if less dependent 
they will want a leading man to deal on their behalf, He will 
be expected to keep order, and his position and power, recog- 
nized by the aggressors, will be much more definite than that 
of the original leader of the band. The Bushmen have, on the 
whole (except the Tasmanians), been the most unfortunate 
of all the races that we are considering. The character of their 
country is suited either for their own primitive hunting and 
gathering, which could only maintain a very sparse population, 
or for pasture, under which system the cattle would require 
very large areas to supply them with food. The Bushmen were 
invaded by three pastoral peoples in succession, the Kaffirs, the 
Hottentots and the Whites, and the comparatively brief period 
during which we know something of their history is marked by 
considerable changes, economic as well as social, including 
some ups as well as downs. Burchell, who travelled in 1810— 
that is to say at least a generation earlier than the period to 
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which Passarge refers—found chiefs, mostly Hottentots, ap- 
pointed by the English and Dutch governments. He does not 
speak of any powerful organization, but he found one settle- 
ment which would seem to correspond in numbers with that 
of a tribe, rather than a group. This was a kraal on the 
Maap, which he did not see himself, but which one of his com- 
panions describes as containing nearly as many dwellings as 
Klaarwater, which was a Hottentot village of 784 inhabitants 
[75]. It was said to contain a large number of people, though 
not more than 40 men were seen. Others were abroad hunt- 
ing, and there were many more women and children. This 
village was richer than others, and in possession of sheep, goats 
and cows, plundered from the Kaflirs, who are described as 
going in fear of the Bushmen. This instance reflects the 
temporary and local prosperity accruing to the Bushmen, now 
and again, in the course of their long struggle, but it is evi- 
dently exceptional, for a little later [76] Burchell speaks of a 
village of 20 huts in an irregular circle with about 120 in- 
habitants, two-thirds evidently female, as one of the largest 
kraals in the district. This kraal, too, he afterwards states 
[77], possessed large herds of cattle, undoubtedly stolen. Even 
the irregular possession of cattle would solve the food supply for 
large groups. Burchell found other groups, much smaller 
and poorer, one of 20, for instance, in a rock shelter, with no 
huts, mats or beads, but with bows, assegais, a knife and two 
or three ostrich eggshells. Game was scarce, and they were 
living on roots, eggs of ants, lizards, etc [78]. Another group 
included six wretched huts, with nothing in them but a shell 
or two and a dried skin. 

Putting all the evidence together, we must recognize more 
variation among the Bushmen than elsewhere, due to their con- 
tact with other races. The permanent and fundamental unit 
is, quite clearly, a group of anything from 20 to 80 members, 
in which the leading man has no assured authority, and often 
has to fight for his headship [79]. But these little groups con- 
stituted larger aggregates, speaking the same dialects, inter- 
marrying, and at least at the present time, occupying land 
round the best watering-places in common at certain seasons of 
the year. The groups might also combine for hunting pur- 
poses. The tribe might, under pressure, accept common 
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leadership, and then we have the unions mentioned by Schinz 
[80] of 300 to 400 people, and appearing, as in the old case men- 
tioned by Burchell, and in the contemporary ones quoted by 
Von Zastrow and Kaufmann. Finally, in the terrible war of 
extermination by the Whites, it is not surprising that even 
larger combinations, which might produce 500 warriors or 
more, should have been attempted and have had their mo- 
mentary successes, which enabled the white man to paint his 
unfortunate victim as vindictive and cruel. He certainly had a 
good deal toavenge. Our concern, however, is with aboriginal 
conditions, and, so far as we see them through the disasters 
of his modern history, we discern the little, loosely-related 
groups as the permanent foundation of social life. 

We may conclude that the group organization dominates in 
the peoples with whom we are concerned. ‘There are rudi- 
ments of a tribal organization among the Bushmen and the 
Swamp Batwa alone. The group numbers generally from 20 
to 80, and is one of a number of friendly groups whom we call 
the tribe. Their aggregate number is a few hundred, running 
up to 800 among the Djahai Semang, and perhaps an occasional 
1,000 among the Bushmen, but with the exceptions mentioned 
they are without governmental organization. 


9 3. LAND AND PROPERTY 


Broadly, as we have seen, the economic basis of society among 
these peoples is the common use of land and its products, and 
we have now to illustrate this position in detail and observe 
exceptions. Each Andamanese group has its own arca, the 
average extent of which would be about 16 square miles, 
which would give from 2 to 3 persons per square mile. The 
average area occupied by a tribe was about 165 square miles. 
The limits of the group areas, owing to the breakdown of 
the original native system, are now difficult to ascertain, but 
there seem to have been portions over which neighbouring 
groups might hunt when they were at peace [81]. Within the 
land thus common to the group a man might appropriate a 
tree, apparently by merely mentioning the fact that he has 
marked it as his own [82]. The spoil actually taken belongs 
to the hunter or finder, but while the man keeps enough food 
for his family he gives the rest away. A young man, and 
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especially a bachelor, must give up the best part of his kill, so 
that practically the whole food is distributed through the camp 
and that evenly, with the exception that the young men have 
less than others [83]. The hut belongs to the family which 
occupies it, and where there is a communal hut the family owns 
and is responsible for its special division. A canoe belongs to 
one man, though he has got several to help him in making it. 
The wife's belongings are private to herself. These elements of 
private property are qualified by the practice of making gifts, 
which seems by custom to be obligatory, and really amounts 
to a very rude form of barter, for if B makes a gift to A, B will 
except a return gift from A, and moreover will expect it to be of 
fair value. Private property is in fact recognized, but with 
qualifications. Land is common with slighter qualifications. 
Among the Semang every group has its hereditary district, 
but can wander over the whole tribal territory [84]. It may 
settle for a time on the land of another group, and Schebesta 
gives a specific instance of this kind. But such a settlement 
would be temporary. After a few weeks the visitors return to 
their own neighbourhood, and it is their regular practice to do 
so at the durian harvest. Food is eaten in common, but the 
sharing is limited to members of the group. If other families, 
not of that group, are present, they get little.or nothing [85]. 
The trees, however, within the group area, may belong to 
individuals. Every grown man has one or more ipoh trees 
and several durian trees as his personal property [86]. He 
gives away the fruit freely, but no one would venture to cut or 
climb these trees uninvited [87]. On the other hand, fallen 
fruit was ownerless, even within an enclosure. It would seem 
that among these people the ownership of the trees had more 
importance than among the Andamanese, for they serve to 
mark out the district. Where the group has its trees is its home, 
and Ramogn, the chief of one little group, speaks of the jungle 
over a considerable district as belonging to him [88]. Clothing 
and tools are personal property, not borrowed without per- 
mission. Women own whatever they make, including the 
hut, which the man leaves accordingly in case of divorce [89]. 
Theft is non-existent, individual property being of almost no 
account [90]. The tribal land seems more definitely separated, 
and when a group of Sabubn are found in a Djahai camp, the 
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explanation is that they have married Djahai wives, but 
Ramogn complained of them as parasites, though he would 
not send them away. A Semang, says Father Schebesta, does 
not easily bring himself to send away those of his own kind. 
The tribes which are thus constituted of collections of friendly 
groups to whom the whole territory is in a manner open are 
themselves small. Father Schebesta distinguishes the Tong, 
numbering 100, Kensiu 200, the Kenta and Kenta Bogn 130, 
the Djahai numbering 800, the Menri 400. There were some 
small separate tribes, the Batek Nogn, Kleb and Temo (num- 
bering 100) and the Sabubn, who are by race and culture 
Negrito, though by dialect Sakai, numbering 250. 

We have then to think of the Semang peoples as living in 
little family groups on a basis of communistic practice, though 
with recognition of personal property, and roaming over, 
without offence, the whole land of a tribe occupying a fairly 
considerable area, with a population that might run up to 800. 

Each of the little Vedda groups shares a tract of land in com- 
mon [91], but, within this tract, a portion is made over by a 
man to his son-in-law on marriage in quite a formal manner— 
a little object, such as a stone, being given in token of owner- 
ship [92]. The land thus acquired is kept for life, being 
bequeathed at death to his children, that which has already 
been given to his son-in-law being considered as the daughter's 
portion [93]. The boundary is marked by the sign of a bow 
on a tree, The land cannot be alienated without the consent 
of the whole group. Personal property is held and is divided 
at death [94], and generally the family has also its definite 
place in the communal cave. The individual rights in land are 
strictly regarded. A man will not hunt, even on his brother’s 
land, without permission, and if game, started on one man’s 
land, is killed on another’s, a half or a quarter goes to the 
second owner [95]. .In considering the significance of this 
institution, we must bear in mind that the spoils in all game or 
honey taken were shared so liberally among all members of 
the group that it was only with some difficulty that a pre- 
ferential share of friends or relations-in-law could be dis- 
tinguished. Still, no such definite recognition of private 
rights in land is to be found among any of the other tribes 
with which we are dealing. Trespass was, and is, strongly 
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resented, but at present it seems to occur very rarely [96]. 
The Seligmans were told that, until a few years ago, a man 
trespassing on the territory of others might have been shot, 
without fear of provoking reprisals. A kind of ordeal was 
used to settle boundary disputes, a pot containing stones being 
set down in the place by a claimant, and it was believed that a 
wild animal would come and carry it away if the claim were 
wrongful [97]. 

Among the settled communities, a man’s house and its sur- 
roundings are his full property. So also are the trees that he 
plants and the ground that he clears, and his rights remain, 
even after long absence, while at death they pass to his wife and 
children [98]. On the other hand, the forests, rivers and their 
contents belong to the groups which roam in them. Hunting 
grounds extended in Northern Luzon to a radius of 20 miles 
from the centre. Within this area the little settlements shift 
frequently [99]. There isa partial communism in meals [100], 
together with certain rules of distribution, at least in the case 
of a combined hunt [101], and in the case of any good find 
neighbours are invited to partake [102]. But here again a 
man may assert private ownership, e.g. in a wild bees’ nest, by 
clearing the ground at the foot of the tree. Anyone taking the 
honey from the tree would get a thrashing rge]. 

Among the Kubu, Volz says that owing to their very scat- 
tered condition the land is undelimited, while the smallness of 
the group carries with it the division of the spoil [104]. Once 
again, however, we meet the practice of appropriating a tree 
with a bees’ nest by sticking an axe into it. It appears that 
the only difference between this and the other peoples is 
attributable to extreme sparseness of population. 

Among Punans food is shared among all members of the 
group [105], but the group seems to have no definite land of its 
own. It wanders over wider, but defined areas in friendly 
relations with the villagers. We gather that if there is any 
property in the land it is rather what we would call tribal, if we 
indicate by the term the aggregate of groups in familiar friendly 
intercourse. 

Among the Tasmanians cach tribe had its own hunting 
grounds, the boundaries of which were, in general, respected, 
and trespasses were a cause of war [106]. Whether the tribes 
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here mentioned should be taken as the equivalent of the group, 
or how far, if not, the land was divided between the con- 
stituent groups, there is no evidence to show, but, from the fact 
that the district over which they roamed is said to be seldom 
more than twenty to thirty miles in its widest extent, we may 
infer that the division was primarily by groups [107], and 
G. F. Walker thinks that the sub-tribe, as well as the tribe, has 
its special territory [108]. The only trace that we come upon 
of any private property in land is a variant on the familiar 
custom of selecting a certain tree by an individual. In this 
case, however, the individual mentioned was a woman who, 
her right being violated, seized a firebrand and struck out all 
round till her husband hit her on the head, and then all was 
made up [109]. 

Among the Batwa, according to Czekanowski, each group has 
its defined district [110], and this is confirmed by Powell 
Cotton [111]. There does not seem to be any question of 
private property within these limits. On the other hand, 
David [112] speaks of the groups which he visited as having 
formerly roamed over the whole forest between the rivers 
Ituri and Semliki, i.e. between 29° and 29°-30° long. and from 
0-30? to 1-30° lat., and he says that they were more or less 
familiar with all the paths in this large region. This would 
suggest that they had as much freedom on what might be called 
tribal territory as what we saw was enjoyed by the Semang. In 
any case, we must suppose that these larger wanderings must 
have depended on friendly relations between the groups. In 
fact, Christy, writing of this region, says that, so far as he could 
gather, each company of two or three friendly tribes or families 
confined themselves to their own particular stretch of forest 
[113]. We have seen cases of combined hunting, and they will 
also share a big kill, e.g. if they kill an elephant they call in the 
people of the neighbouring settlement to share [114]. At the 
same time, they will move the village to the elephant, rather 
than the elephant to the village [115], and the tusks will go to 
a friendly Negro chief in return for salt, tobacco, arrow-heads 
and spears. As far as our information goes, the rules dealing 
with land and with the food upon it are broadly similar to 
those which we find among other peoples. 

With regard to personal property, Hutereau [116] finds cer- 
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tain rules of inheritance among the tribes of Busira, Tanganyika 
and in Lulonga. Such rules must, one imagines, have refer- 
ence mainly to the ‘tame’ tribes, the possessions of the true forest 
tribes being of such very small account. But the customs 
indicate what we should expect on other grounds, that such 
objects as weapons and utensils, if any, are private property. 
Game is shared among all members of the group [117], but, 
according to Hutereau, it belongs in the first place to the man 
who hunts it down, and there are rules for different con- 
tingencies in the chase, e.g. as between the first to wound an 
animal and the actual killer of it (op. cit.). These rules would of 
course be of effect if it were the case of a combined hunt of 
different groups. 

Among the Bushmen each tribe, called the Ai, has its own 
land. Within such a group the booty of each day is collected 
by co-operative efforts organized by the chief, brought back to 
camp and divided [118]. The land is evidently common, but 
here again we find the custom that a man may mark a bees’ 
nest for his own by placing a stick by it [119]. Further, 
according to Kaufmann, if a Bushman burns a piece of land to 
increase the yield, the fruits become his own, even against 
others of his group [120]. The hut, weapons, clothing, were 
private property [121]. 

Common hunts may be arranged. From 200 to 300 men 
may take part [122]. And, as we have seen, the groups of 
the same tribe have common grounds about the watering- 
places, where they all meet in the season, and even different 
tribes may hunt peaceably over the same territory at this 
time; otherwise they refrain from hunting beyond the group 
boundary [123]. 

Of the Fuegians, the Ona have a very clear group division 
of land. Among the Yahgans, this division is not so defined, 
but Furlong thinks it probable that either the clan (group) or 
the family had definite hunting grounds. Private property 
was evidently recognized, even for women and children, and 
barter in the form of exchange of gifts was common [124]. 
Father Koppers says that it is self-evident to the Yahgans that 
a thing belongs to him who has found, caught or prepared it 
[125]. This authority regards the sharing of food as a purely 
moral rule of altruism and reciprocity. In any case, as a fact, 
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food is readily offered and shared. A good catch is largely 
given away, and one does not leave a hut empty-handed [126]. 
The property of the dead is destroyed or given away, or dis- 
tributed by the relations [127]. On the whole, in this case, we 
lack decisive evidence, either of the group ownership of land 
or of regular communism in its products. 

Among the Ona, on the other hand, the group land was a 
quite definite system. Isla Grande, which belonged to them, 
as a whole, was divided by the Creator into 39 parcels, one for 
each family group, which could not alienate it [128]. Per- 
mission might be sought to visit a neighbour's land, and it was 
rarely refused, especially as presents were given in exchange, 
and in case of an actual request for food altruism and a sense of 
favours to come prevented refusal. Moreover, in case of over- 
population, a group might by consent attach itself to another. 
Visitors, however, were in general carefully supervised by the 
hosts, though treated with the courtesy due to guests. Not- 
withstanding all this, trespass occurred and gave rise to feuds. 
Booty is in general shared, a custom which is again treated by 
Gusinde [129] as a part of the general obligation of altruism, 
and a whale is the common property of the people, without 
distinction of group, only not altogether for the same high 
moral reasons, but because if not soon eaten it decomposes. 
Private property is recognized in all that a man carries, uses, 
makes or acquires by exchange. Women and children have 
their things, and what each party brings into the marriage he or 
she retains. Here again, a man may mark a nest which he 
has found by placing a stick upon it, or simply by describing it 
[130]. They engage in true barter, with values nicely calcu- 
lated. There is no exchange of gifts, except between near 
relatives. Borrowing is permitted in the absence of the 
owner. There is no inheritance, because a man’s property, 
with the exception of his dog, is destroyed at his death [131]. 
Theft is extremely rare, because the injured party takes heavy 
revenge. Besides it is easily detected in a little group, and is 
visited with boycotting. 

The Alakaluf fall into three groups, speaking different dia- 
lects, and hunting on the territory of another group was for- 
bidden, the only exception being in the case of a stranded 
whale, when all the groups united [132]. According to 
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Gusinde, there is no question of any true communism. Private 
property is clearly defined, and the wife owns all that she 
brings in and all that she makes. Property is burnt at death. 

Each Botocudo group has its own hunting grounds, and 
generally respects boundaries [133]. Manizer says that of 
five groups settled at Pancas, only one, which belonged origin- 
ally to the locality, would eat game killed there [134]. Within 
the horde there was strict communism in food, according to 
Ehrenreich, but Manizer recently found that the best of the food 
was given to relatives and friends and the remainder distributed 
[135]. 

To sum up: In all these peoples the fundamental social unit 
is the little group of nearly-related individuals, already de- 
scribed. In all, with the possible exception of the Kubu, this 
group is in relations of intimacy, generally including inter- 
marriage, with other groups, and we speak of collections of 
such groups as tribes. In most cases the group occupies in 
common, either exclusively or preferentially, a defined terri- 
tory. But here we come to some divergencies. In eight of 
the fourteen peoples certainly, and in one probably (the 
Yahgans [136]), the group land is exclusive (with limitations 
and exceptions that need not be recalled here). In one (the 
Semang) the group has its appropriate home, but wanders un- 
questioned over the tribal area. Of one, the wild Sakai, I do 
not find a satisfactory statement. In one, the Tasmanians, the 
division of tribes is insufficiently known, but group division is 
probable. One, the Punans, have no territorial group divi- 
sions, but roam the whole tribal area. In one, the Kubu, it is 
possible that owing to extreme sparseness, there was no de- 
limitation. In some cases, conspicuously the Bushmen, there 
is both tribal and group land, ‘and generally visiting, common 
hunting and so on, may be arranged if there is no cause of 
unfriendliness. In general, then, group division within a 
wider territory is the characteristic. There is only one known 
case in which the group division pretty certainly fails, that of 
the Punans. 

In all cases the group (or tribal) land is heldincommon. In 
one case only, the Vedda, there is within it land held privately, 
but in seven cases an individual might own a tree or other 
object, often obtaining his title by merely marking it or stating 
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that it was his. This gave him a certain control over the 
products, limited in enjoyment, however, by the custom of 
sharing food. Strict communism in the division of food is 
noted in three cases only, but the custom of sharing it (though 
not always equally) obtains in seven more, and probably in an 
eighth (Kubu). In the remaining three I have no clear state- 
ment [137]. Thus the practice is certain in ten cases, probable 
in the eleventh, and does not certainly fail in any. 

We may assert generally that there is land common to the 
group or the *tribe' or both: that food is obtained co-opera- 
tively, and shared by custom at least among all present. Nor 
is there any man or woman without access to land on which he 
or she can search for food and put up a hut. Only one people 
mark out within this land a portion for an individual, but they 
also share the products. These are the fundamental facts of the 
social organization. 


NOTES 


1. As to race, the Semang, Sakai and Aéta are Negrito. The Sakai, 
closely interwoven with the Semang, are connected with the Indian aborigi- 
nals, and so are the Vedda. The Batwa and Bushmen are no longer be- 
lieved to be of the same stock, and the name Batwa covers at least two dis- 
tinct races, besides hybrids with Negro elements. The Kubu are said to 
be of mixed race. Even the three Fuegian tribes are radically distinct, and 
the Ona differ markedly from the other two. There is no racial unity 
underlying the resemblances of culture. 
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Cape Horn the Yahgans, have a harder struggle to survive. Passarge’s 
account of a Bushman’s day in the best season is a picture of unremitting 
and anxious search for so much as is edible, while in bad times when water 
fails it recalls that of a beaten army in desperate flight. Any combination 
of adverse weather conditions must sweep away whole groups, even entire 
tribes, and in the course of the many centuries during which the Bushmen 
are supposed to have inhabited South Africa, such combinations must often 
have occurred. These harder conditions are reflected in their social 
customs. The only thing common to the habitat in all cases is relative 
inaccessibility. 
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136. Where the group lacks definiteness. 

137. Unless Gusinde’s general denial of communism to the Alakaluf may 
be so reckoned, but I take this as resting on the recognition of private pro- 
perty in personalia. Of the wild tribes of the Malay peninsula generally, 
Martin says that food is common to the family, and finds the common har- 
vest among the settled tribes a continuation of this principle. But does he 
mean the family proper or the family group? The latter would hold for 
the Semang, as shown by Schebesta, but I am not clear about the Sakai. 
For the Tasmanians I find no references. 


Part II. PEACE AND ORDER AMONG THE SIMPLEST PEOPLES ! 


How are peace and order maintained among the very 
simplest peoples? The present article offers a contribution to 
this question by comparing the accounts given of 14 peoples of 
the simplest material culture [1]. These peoples live in little 
groups of some 30-80 members between which there are in 
general friendly relations and much intermarriage. The 
aggregate of groups is spoken of as a tribe, and in membership 
will number a few hundreds. The question of order arises (a) 
within the group, (b) within the tribe and (c) beyond the tribe. 
The group has in general a leading man, the oldest and most 
capable male, whose authority is in general limited by his 
personal capacity. He settles disputes as far as he can, but in 
general there seems to be no organized method of securing or 
enforcing order and justice. The group is normally a peace- 
able society of equals, observing the traditions and co-oper- 
ating in the struggle for life. Serious quarrels are rare, and in 
one or two cases crime seems almost non-existent. Where it 
exists, it gives rise to retaliation of some kind on the part of the 
sufferer or his intimate friends. These points it is necessary to 
illustrate in detail, with careful noting of exceptions. 

Among the Andamanese Dr. Brown tells us that there were 
no regular chiefs, but older men and women and sometimes 
medicine men had influence. There was no punishment by 
any public authority for offences, but quarrels occurred which 
sometimes led to homicide. No murder has been known in 
recent years, partly because people run away from a man in a 
passion [2], but murders did occur, and in general the fear of 
retaliation is what arrests serious quarrels. The murderer 
would fly and the relatives would exercise vengeance if they 
chose. Theft and adultery were also left to private vengeance 
and the punishment of a wife by her husband might lead to 
quarrels with the relatives [3]. Quarrels between groups also 
occurred, which we will refer to later. 

Among the Semang warfare is now non-existent and in- 
dividual homicide extremely rare. Schebesta [4] declares 
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that murder and theft are not sins against the Thunder God 
among the Djahai because neither are known to them. The 
Sabubn, however, do recognize murder among the sins and 
one of them said: ‘If anyone is murdered, all in camp must do 
the blood offering if it thunders.’ If Karei does cease thunder- 
ing the murderer is seized, killed and his blood offered [5]. 
These people are noted as more quarrelsome than the Djahai, 
but from their language it would seem doubtful whether they 
are pure Semang. But with regard to government and 
justice within the little groups, there is some apparently con- 
flicting evidence. Skeat speaks of a chief with a Malay 
name (Pelima) in each group among the Semang of Kedah, 
while he is justly sceptical about a tradition of a greater chief 
[6]. The Pelima is also the chief medicine man and his 
position is that of the head of a family. Crime is extremely 
rare, but Skeat was given by the Pelima of Kedah a list of 
fines, viz: 


For the theft of a blow-pipe 5 dollars 
For the theft of a bow 6 dollars 
For the theft of a shot-gun 10 dollars 


For the abduction of a married woman 40 dollars 


The last is probably taken from the Malay blood-fine and the 
chief further mentioned, ‘if I recollect rightly’, a fine for mur- 
der, in default of which the culprit is flogged or tied to a tree 
[7]. Among the Perak Semang there is a legend of a greater 
chief who seems to be mythical. The Penghulu is absolute 
in each village and has no superior. In case of disputes be- 
between villages an assembly of Penghulus is held. The 
whole account implies far-reaching Malay influence. The 
pure „Semang have no original knowledge of money, and 
Martin’s account, denying all serious chieftainship to the wild 
tribes, is nearer the mark. Schebesta found headmen, but, on 
reviewing the position, says that there was no one above the 
father of the family who had any authority, except as owner of 
trees in his own territory [8]. No orders were issued by the 
eldest man, and there was no wider tribal organization beyond 
the group. One or two limitations to this general statement 
may be noted in Schebesta’s account. Among the Kenta 
adultery is now punished by a fine of ten dollars or whipping 
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by the eldest of the tribe [9]. The fine must be a Malay inno- 
vation, but possibly the corporal punishment is original. The 
headman here appears to be an old man, if not the eldest, 
chosen by agreement, and must be circumspect and gentle, so 
as to be able to settle disputes [10]. We also hear that for 
girls to sell themselves is regarded as theft and punished as 
such, though we are not told in what way or by whom. ‘The 
Ngo are said by the King of Siam to have chiefs, who, if a man 
commits an offence, will take away his blow-pipe. Finally the 
Menri are said by people of another tribe, the Batek Nogn, to 
kill the adulterer. These last are both second-hand state- 
ments and the punishment of adultery among the Kenta, which, 
as it stands, is clearly not original, is the only case of anything 
resembling judicial punishment from Schebesta’s own observa- 
tion. The sacrifice of the murderer by the Sabubn might also 
be regarded as a sort of public justice. 

Of the wild Sakai it is more difficult to speak with any cer- 
tainty, since in accounts of their economy the wild and original, 
on the one hand, and the more or less settled and Malayized, 
on the other, are almost inextricably intermingled. In general 
they appear to be extremely peaceful, for Skeat says that 
they never make war on one another [11], but they take revenge 
on the Malays whenever they can [12]. Among those known 
to Skeat or his authorities, murder, which was very rare, 
was punished by death inflicted by the relatives, who would 
pursue the criminal and kill him in his sleep. Theft was 
visited by exclusion from the tribe or flogging, and in cases of 
disputes about women or assault, compensation was ordered 
by the chief. On the other hand, he mentions a Sakai, who, 
being asked what happens if a Sakai kills a man, answered, 
‘Never’; if he steals? ‘Never. If he is hungry, he is given a 
yam.’ There was a fine for the abduction of a married woman, 
paid in kind among the wilder tribes, but adultery often gave 
rise to fights, though each party ought to pay a fine to the 
husband [13]. Among the Perak Sakai a man might kill an 
unfaithful wife without fear of punishment other than the 
possible vengeance of her relatives. Skeat also says that the 
husband goes to the chief for a divorce [14]. 

This account implies that crime, if rare, is not as rare as 
among the Semang, but has the judicial process any application 
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to wild tribes? Skeat tells us that the one authority in 
each village is the Penghulu. His office is hereditary, or he 
may appoint a successor, and he has every right, except the 
power of capital punishment. One authority, quoted by 
Skeat, even speaks of one chief among the Sakai with power 
over a wider area. Of the Central Sakai or Senoi, R. J. 
Wilkinson says that the patriarchal family constitute a group 
and a number of these recognize a Penghulu, who settles dis- 
putes, but, dealing with marriage and the rule that it must be 
outside the family and that first cousins are barred, he refers 
to breaches of the rule in the following terms: ‘Incest of this 
sort (for it does occur) is one of the few things that can stir an 
aboriginal community to its depths. It seems to invoke 
divine wrath and no Sakai feels safe, and as the Sakai political 
system has no means of compulsion or punishment for dealing 
with cases of this sort, the tension becomes greater than ever.’ 
Judicial authority therefore is utterly without power at its back, 
although the chief may administer an oath (*May I be eaten by 
a tiger’ or ‘slain by a ghost’) and even ordeals [15]. These 
people are agricultural, but, even here, we can see that 
judicial power only goes through by consent. F. W. Knocker 
describes a much wilder group at Kuala Kernam of only two 
houses with two or three families in each, making a total of 
twenty individuals. It was in contact with other camps, for 
wives were taken from outside, but there was no system of 
chiefs [16]. 

Of the wild tribes, whether Semang or Sakai, Martin states 
generally that the social unit is based on the patriarchate [17]. 
Disobedience to recognized custom is very rare, but there are 
no regular laws. Disputes arise about women and are either 
settled by the elders or come to a bloody issue [18]. Apparent 
contradictions of this account he declares to be based on 
Malayized tribes [19]. He adds, speaking of the wild tribes 
generally, that war is unknown, and when attacked by settlers 
they have fled, but, shyness of strangers being overcome, they 
are friendly, sharing food with them and never expecting any 
return and never forgetting any kindness. They neither steal 
nor beg, and anything they gain is kept for their family. They 
never strike children, and tears in a child’s eyes are a great 
rarity [20]. 
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On the whole we must conclude that of these people the 
Semang are extremely peaceful and orderly. The Sakai are 
not so virtuous, but they, like the Semang, are peaceful, and 
much the same may be held of the really primitive Jakun, so 
that this is not a racial peculiarity. In their original condition 
they have the minimum of government or authoritative justice 
within the group, and none at all beyond it. 

The Vedda groups are also at the present time extremely 
peaceable, but there is a curious tradition indicating the im- 
portance of personal revenge in former times. There was a 
custom of taking a piece of the liver from a stranger killed 
for trespass [21], a point to which we shall refer later. The 
custom appears to have died out about three generations ago, 
but except among the most civilized Veddas it was universally 
believed that it had been practised. From the remaining 
group of wild Veddas it was ascertained that its purpose was 
to give men constancy in vengeance. ‘As far as can be under- 
stood, a Vedda might work himself up into a fury in case of 
some very serious insult, e.g. if his wife had been carried off or 
his bow and arrow stolen, or an attempt made to take his land 
or caves’ [22]. The recognition of personal vengeance is 
corroborated by the answer given to Bailey by a Vedda. 
* *What would you do if your bow were stolen?” “No one 
could steal it,” he replied, “the dog would not let him." “But 
if anyone killed your dog?" The answer was significant. He 
clutched his axe and made a motion as if he would cut down 
the man’ [23]. Similarly marital faithfulness is enforced by 
watchful jealousy. ‘Nothing short of murder,’ says Nevill, 
‘would content the injured party’ [24]. But the group might 
also punish offences. The Seligmans were told of two cases 
fifty or sixty years earlier of girls cohabiting with their mother’s 
sister’s sons, a forbidden relationship. In both instances the 
guilty parties were killed by the group, the men in the jungle 
(their own fathers, it was said, taking a prominent part), and 
the girls in the huts. Thus there was both self-redress and at 
least in certain cases group intervention in dealing with offences. 
There were no hereditary chiefs, but we hear of seniors within 
the groups. 

Among the Philippine Negritos, the tame tribes often have a 
chief recognized by the white government. Otherwise any 
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authority above the very absolute father appears to be of the 
slightest [25]. There is little violence or crime. ‘Their 
disposition is peaceable; murder is almost unknown’ [26]. 
Yet an injured husband will ambush the lover and send an 
arrow into his back [27]. Blumentritt collected several 
reports from missionaries and others which testify in general 
terms to a peaceable disposition, but with such qualifications as 
suggest that they are only comparing the actual state of things 
with some imaginary picture of perpetual war. Thus a good 
missionary from the North Cazayan, in Luzon, finds the 
Negritos peaceable in spite of frequent murderous attacks [28]. 
At Angat we hear of revenge exercised by the wife’s family on 
the husband who deserts her without good cause. Other 
authorities mention killing in revenge, but in dealing with 
wrongs and redress our informants often fail to make it clear 
whether they are speaking of relations within the group or 
outside it. It is plain, however, that private revenge does 
occur, and unless Montano’s statement really holds of certain 
wild tribes, there is no appearance of any judicial authority. 
Of the really wild Kubu less seems to be actually known than 
of any other people. Forbes even says that they have rarely 
been seen, except in occasional glimpses, and what is said of 
them by other writers is bewilderingly intermixed with accounts 
derived from the more or less settled groups under Malay in- 
fluence. Hagen tells us that the family in the narrow or wider 
sense is the only community. Those that are in some degree 
settled have a headman who deals with quarrels and with the 
very rare crimes, but he points to the significance of the fact 
that the only word they have for ‘chief’ is a Malay term, and 
that in entering into relations with the Malays they could not 
point to any recognized head to represent them. Van Dongen 
found one nomad group of about fifteen families with a head- 
man. Volz thinks that only one or two families live together, 
who choose a headman with judicial powers. Such a headman 
could hardly be distinguished from the father of the family, 
and when Volz goes on to speak of his imposing fines of 12 
gulden for adultery, he must have settled and Malayized groups 
in mind [29]. 
; The more or less settled communities certainly exhibit a 
judicial process, but among the wild there was probably 
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nothing but self-help. Hagen accepts the authority of Boers 
for a regular duel which took place in water between an 
injured husband and the ravisher of his wife, but this is scouted 
by Van Dongen, who seems to have had more first-hand 
acquaintance with the wild groups than any other authority. 
Such a challenge was, he says, quite outside Kubu practice, 
and the duel very unlikely. The ‘general’ rule of killing in 
revenge for adultery and other grave injuries holds of the 
Kubu, who avoid war. ‘Why have a duel, when you might 
spear a man secretly?’ [30]. He then asserts that the tame 
Kubu still believes in the same right, though he accepts the 
rule of the court in adultery cases, 

The little Punan groups are composed mainly of near rela- 
tions of the leading men and are on friendly terms with one 
another. Fighting between Punans, whether of the same or 
different groups, is very rare, the actual instances known to 
our authors [31] being those in which they were incited by other 
tribes to join in an attack on their fellows. On the other hand, 
they will avenge the death of a relative and for this purpose will 
get help from all the Punans of the area, which is often a large 
one. They do not seek vicarious vengeance, but will wait for 
years to reach the actual offender. Presumably he would 
most often be one of a non-Punan tribe—at any rate, according 
to the statement above given, attacks on other Punans must be 
exceptional. However such justice as is exercised by the group 
headman does not seem to be important. He ‘dispenses no 
substantial punishments’ and in cases of disagreement a man 
and his family would withdraw from the group and set up by 
themselves as a semi-independent band. 

Every Tasmanian group had its leading man, but he had 
little, if any, authority, and some earlier observers thought 
that each family lived in complete independence. There 
seems, however, to have been a method of punishing offences, 
corresponding to the well-known spear-throwing ordeal among 
the Australian aborigines. ‘If an offence be committed against 
the tribe, the delinquent has to stand, while a certain number 
of spears are, at the same time, thrown at him. These, from 
the unerring aim with which they are thrown, he can seldom 
altogether avoid, although from the quickness of his sight he 
will frequently escape unhurt. He moves not from his place, 
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avoiding the spears merely by the contortions of his body’ [32]. 
The same authority states that they might place an offender on 
the low branch of a tree and point and jeer at him. What 
offences would be in question is not stated here, but according 
to another authority, Bonwick [33], it was applied in cases of 
adultery, at least in the Moore River tribe, who also allowed the 
females of the tribe to sit upon the erring woman and cut her 
body about with flints. Quarrels between individuals some- 
times gave rise to a growling-match, which ended in nothing 
worse than a bloody nose, but a more serious quarrel was 
decided by a fight with waddies (thick sticks about two feet 
long), the rule being that each party should take a blow and 
then return it. On the whole, however, we know little about 
the nature of the actions considered to be offences, or the 
punishment for them [34]. The Australian spear-throwing 
seems to be, in most cases, a mitigated form of vengeance, in 
others a regulated combat, carefully arranged so as to avert 
serious bloodshed. We hear of it most frequently in relation to 
offences by a man of one group against one of another, and in 
this form it is quite obviously, from the details of the arrange- 
ments and particular incidents, a means of avoiding a fight 
between the groups. In this case we know nothing as to 
whether the spear-throwing was inflicted upon an offender of 
the same group or of another. But a more searching question 
arises. Is it anything more than a late importation from the 
Australian aborigines, who were brought in by the English 
settlers [35], who certainly introduced some material arts? [36]. 
That, it must be confessed, seems the more probable view, and 
if so, little stress can be laid upon their custom. The doubt is 
regrettable, because if really original it would be the most 
definite case of a set form of public punishment met with in the 
whole of our group of peoples. In any case there does not 
seem to have been much control of any conduct. We hear of a 
case of a man who vented his rage against his wife by cutting 
the feet of seven women, after which all was peace. After 
this it is remarked that they do not on such occasions retaliate, 
but get out of the way, a characteristic which reminds us of the 
Andamanese [37]. 

With regard to order among the Batwa, the evidence of 
different travellers does not agree very well, except on one 
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point, that no regular authority appears as concerned with 
punishment and the redress of wrongs, unless a group has 
accepted a Negro chief as its ruler. Otherwise, as Hutereau 
says [38], the Batwa claims justice for himself, and it is well 
known that he will take vengeance for any wrong. The fear 
of vengeance is such that the occasions for its exercise are but 
few. Theft from one another does not seem to occur [39], and 
adultery within the group does not seem to be resented [40], 
but if committed with strangers is the cause of serious blood- 
shed. Murder, we are told, is quickly punished by the next of 
kin lying in wait and killing [41]. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it would appear that such occurrences are extremely rare 
among the true Forest tribes. All observers agree as to their 
honesty. Adultery, we have seen, is hardly an offence and 
Van den Bergh was told that they do not kill among them- 
selves. The oldest Mambuti of the two villages which he 
visited was said never to have known of such an act, and in cases 
where one Pygmy had wounded another with a poisoned 
arrow, they had always applied an antidote [42]. Torday 
tells me that acts of vengeance might occur, but will be ex- 
tremely rare, because in case of a quarrel some older man 
would explain to either party the custom that rules the case and 
they would ordinarily accept it. One or two authorities, in 
dealing with this matter, mention ordeals in cases of death. 
Czekanowski [43], on the authority of the chief Barza, says 
that after the cremation of the head of a family an enquiry 
was made into the cause of his death. It was held by the 
eldest son and brought a great crowd together. ‘Those present, 
including the widow, who seems to have been specially sus- 
pect, had to undergo a poison ordeal. The poison was mild, 
but the test was repeated until a death was satisfactorily pro- 
duced. After this, it appeared, the position of the widow im- 
proved. Czekanowski tells us that he has also heard of the 
ordeal in Lenda. Harrison attributes a curious form of in- 
vestigation to the Ituri Pygmies. A sudden death may be 
attributed by the neighbours ‘to the devil called by them 
Oudah’. In that case the body is cut clean in two, and if an 
intelligible cause of death can be found the originator of the 
suspicion has to pay a fine to the relations. The idea under- 
lying this is not easily intelligible. Oudah is probably not a 
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devil, but a magic agency, or just a mysterious force. One 
must suppose that the suggestion that the death is due to such 
a force is tacitly an imputation upon somebody that he has 
caused the death by setting this mysterious force in motion, 
though unless the charge were brought against some relative it 
is not clear why they should exact a fine. Any such ordeal or 
investigation, we may assume to be an importation from the 
Negro peoples, but the idea underlying it may perhaps be 
original; that is to say, an obscure death may, as in so many 
parts of the world, be attributed to ill-will using supernormal 
powers, though it may be that the Pygmy of himself had never 
developed this kind of suspicion into any definite theory of 
magic or witchcraft. 

Among the Bushmen, we find that within the group quarrels 
might give rise to private vengeance. Arbousset [44] describes 
a father wounding a son with a poisoned arrow in a casual 
quarrel, and the older writers frequently use language implying 
that self-help is the main basis of justice. Stow further tells 
us that a quarrelsome man was not tolerated and his own 
friends would assist in putting him away [45]. According to 
Kaufmann, blood revenge is the basis of law with them [46]. 
The son is bound to avenge the father; the brother, the brother. 
Whether the obligation goes further, Kaufmann cannot say, but 
if the slayer died, revenge would be taken on his nearest male 
relative [47]. On the other hand, some modern writers tell 
us that there were certain things which the group itself would 
punish. Among the Tati Bushmen, Dornan says that murder, 
theft, adultery and incest are crimes punished either by fines or 
expulsion from the tribe (? group), or in the case of the last two 
by death, usually inflicted by retaliation on the part of the 
injured party. It is not clear who the injured party would be 
in the case of incest, and that is generally a group offence, if 
anything is; and in another place Dornan speaks of vengeance 
by the injured party in relation to adultery only [48]. Any- 
thing like the preservation of order within the group must be 
very precarious, for Dornan tells us that the old man or father 
may be displaced as soon as he shows symptoms of decline, and 
fights between rivals for power, whether in the family or clan 
(tribe), were not infrequent formerly and still may occur. The 
vanquished, if not killed, would go off and attempt revenge 
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[49]. Miss Bleek says that owing to their fear of the whites it is 
difficult to make out what really happens, but they do not seem 
to have referred cases of wrongdoing to their chiefs and self- 
help appears to have been the rule [50]. Passarge gives the 
most definite account of an execution within the group. The 
victim was a man, already unpopular through repeated thefts 
within the group, who committed the offence of eating a bit of 
meat which he had been given to carry to an old man. The 
old man’s relatives were so incensed that a group council 
determined to kill the thief, and this was done [51]. This is a 
fairly typical case of what one may call occasional justice or 
lynch law—the intervention of the group against an unpopular 
individual guilty of repeated crimes, and of the unwisdom of 
molesting a man of influence. On the whole it is reasonable to 
conclude that there was some intervention by the group or the 
headman, but that it varied with circumstances. 


1, THE FUEGIANS 


The little group of the Yahgans, consisting of two or three 
families, seems to have been without any government [52], nor 
was there anything in the nature ofa legal code. So far as there 
was any sanction for recognized custom it was revenge, carried 
out by the injured party or his relatives, and supported by a 
strong public opinion [53]. In this regard, however, a whole 
group of families might act together. In the case of a man 
murdering his wife, such a punishment by toute un rod de 
familles is mentioned by Hyadés and Deniker [54], and they 
add that in such case the murderer is abandoned by all and 
cannot escape for long. In general, according to the same 
authorities, they punish a personal offence if they are the 
stronger or can get support. Ifnot, they depart without hope 
of returning to the same district [55]. Public opinion is very 
definitely against the murderer [56]. Bridges declares that 
they consider human life as sacred. Friends therefore try to 
calm the injured party by taking away his weapon or carrying 
him off. When, notwithstanding, there is a fight between in- 
dividuals, friends of each come in. It becomes more or less 
general, and all sorts of weapons are used. The usual causes 
are insults, theft, adultery, vengeance for whatever motive, 
and particularly for the death of a friend, man or woman, when 
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attributed to bad treatment. The offence is sometimes of long 
standing. The most serious cases are those in which the 
murderer has taken refuge with a group of relations or friends. 
The avengers then go in large numbers to surround the house, 
and, if possible, fall on the occupants in their sleep. But most 
often the fight takes place by day, and the individuals directe- 
ment en cause are in front on either side [57]. Lest this account 
should give an exaggerated view, the author tell us that only 22 
‘murders’ were recorded in 14 years, and they deny that any 
warfare went beyond quarrelling of this kind. It should be 
said, however, that there was a good deal of inter-tribal ill- 
feeling as between the Ona, Yahgans and Alakaluf, and the 
family feuds described would be particularly frequent between 
families of the different tribes. Finally, according to a state- 
ment by Bridges in 1879, which is quoted by Cooper [58], 
blood feuds are often settled by compensation. Theft was 
condemned, but according to Cooper not infrequent. Hyadés 
and Deniker say that the thief tries to cloak the deed, and when 
discovered and punished (presumably by the owner) public 
opinion was satisfied [59]. Under theft, these authors men- 
tion the stealing of a woman. According to Koppers, theft is 
rare, and visited by a general boycott and contempt. 

Among the Ona, homicide is said to have been more fre- 
quent than among the Yahgans [60]. Theft is said by Gusinde 
to be extremely rare, because the injured party takes heavy 
revenge. Moreover, it is easily detected in a little group, and 
is visited with boycott. 

The little Alakaluf groups have no government, chiefs or 
council with compulsory powers. Gusinde says that there is no 
organization above the household [61], though in cases of 
common necessity fathers of families may meet and discuss 
matters. Even so, there is no compulsion to attend or to follow 
the decision. Skottsberg thinks that among his West Pata- 
gonians the families live separately, and any leadership is 
occasional and casual [62]. There are seldom more than two 
or three huts together [63]. Theft, according to Gusinde, was 
formerly despised and almost unknown, but at present is 
excused by the elders on the grounds that they are only doing 
what the Whites do [64]. 

The Botocudo group is certainly small [65] and without any 
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regular government beyond that of the ordinary headman of 
limited personal powers [66], but we do not get much informa- 
tion as to numbers. Keane [67] mentions 10-20 families as 
constituting the group, and there is no bond of union between 
them. According to Von Tschudi [68] the family is the only 
real bond, and the horde is an enlarged family, while there is 
no chief of a tribe. The conditions are evidently much the 
same as among the other peoples. The Prince zu Wied [69] 
witnessed a duel with sticks, arising out of a hunting dispute, 
and saw quarrels arising between individuals which spread to 
the whole horde or beyond. The quarrel might arise within a 
household. The father strikes a child and the mother defends 
it He turns upon her; her relations take her part; the fight 
with sticks begins. Often whole hordes join in. It might end 
peaceably enough with divorce, the woman taking the children, 
and in such case our author remarks the man does not easily 
get another wife. 


2. ORDER AS BETWEEN GROUPS AND TRIBES 


We have now to look beyond the group to the question of 
order or violence as between groups or with neighbouring 
tribes. This is a matter in which the variations are consider- 
able, and in examining the several peoples I shall deal with acts 
of hostility both within and beyond the tribe, distinguishing 
them as far as the evidence allows. Among the Andamanese 
quarrels between groups sometimes lead to bloodshed, and thus 
to feuds [70], which might continue for months or even years 
[71]. In these feuds there was no stand-up fighting, but sur- 
prise attacks in which women or children might be killed as 
well as men, just, it seems, as chance directed, the attack only 
lasting a few minutes [72]. Peace negotiations were con- 
ducted through the women, whose rancour it generally was 
that had kept the feud alive [73]. War between whole tribes 
does not seem to have occurred [74]. Notwithstanding these 
quarrels the relationship of groups was, as we have seen, in 
general friendly. 

Among the Semang and Sakai, on the other hand, war 
appears to be almost unknown. Of the latter Skeat says 
that they never make war on each other [75], though the wild 
Sakai lose no opportunity of revenge on the Malays [76]. 
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Among the Semang, the only qualification of their peacefulness 
rests on some tradition of a fight between the Kenta and Kensiu 
[77], and it would appear that there is some substance in this, 
because they are now unfriendly, though they recognize a 
former unity [78]. They are also said to have fought formerly 
with the Sabubn and the Djahai. 

Among the Vedda, relations are now quite friendly, though 
the custom of carrying a piece of human liver, to which refer- 
ence has been made, points to a less harmonious state of things 
in the past. Strangers, even Veddas, who intruded into the 
hunting-ground, would be killed and their livers taken, though 
no other part of the dead man would be used. This custom 
gave rise neither to wars nor to vendettas [79]. "Thus, if we go 
back several generations we see pretty clear evidence that the 
trespassers were killed and the liver taken in the manner de- 
scribed, but that this would not, apparently, be resented by 
members of their own group. But, going back still further, we 
have the account of Robert Knox in 1681, which seems 
credible enough: 


They have their bounds in the Woods among themselves 
and one company of them is not to shoot or gather honey or 
fruits beyond those bounds. Near the border stood a jack- 
tree, one Vaddah being gathering some fruit from this Tree, 
another Vaddah of the next division saw him and told him 
he had nothing to do to gather Jacks from that Tree for that 
belonged to them. They fell to words, and from words to 
blows, and one shot the other. At which more of them met 
and fell to skirmishing so briskly with their bows and arrows 
that twenty or thirty of them were left dead upon the spot. 


, One should not make too much of a single instance, but the 
indications, put together, form a series, in the course of which 
homicide, whether within or between the groups, except as a 
punishment for forbidden marriage, appears to die out. 

i Friendly or otherwise, the groups do not appear to be organ- 
ized under any common government, but there are a number of 
clans—seven, or more probably six only—members of which 
are scattered among the groups [80], some being exogamous 
and others not. Two of these clans consider themselves 
superior to the others, and it was said that men of the inferior 
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clan had to carry game and make ladders for the superiors. A 
case ia which this was actually done, where members of the 
different clans were intermingled, was observed by the Selig- 
mans, but they point out that it is hardly credible that such a 
thing could be enforced when the clans were separated. At 
present the clans are not grouped together territorially, but 
this had occurred in the past. This departure from the general 
equality of groups, slight or vague as it is, is almost, if not quite, 
unique, and suggests conjectures in relation to old traditions 
upon which I should pot enter. 


3. THE NEGRITOS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Some modern observers report the tribes as extremely peace- 
ful. In Northern Luzon, says Yanoverberg, the groups are 
friendly, even if mutually unknown. There is no question of 
war between them [81]. They appear to this observer to 
consider the whole Negrito race as a big family, and saw no 
reason why they should not let Negritos from a distance hunt in 
their forests [82]. But this friendliness must be a local, or more 
probably a modern, development. According to Reed, the 
nomadic tribes raid both the people in the plains and neigh- 
bouring Negrito tribes [83]. With the neighbouring peoples 
peaceful relations, according to Piehler [84], had only been 
established within the last twenty or thirty years, and the older 
records have many accounts of warfare with the Spaniards and 
settled Indians and also occasionally among themselves. The 
older Spanish writers regarded them as fierce warriors. The 
Negritos and Zambales are said to place all their honour in 
killing [85]. (It has been explained that only the nomadic are 
intended.) This is from the end of the sixteenth century. In 
1609 again they are accused of being much given to killing and 
attacking the settlements of other nations. In 1618 we are told 
that they made assaults and cut off heads, often those of their 
own fathers and brothers [86]. One is inclined to ask whether 
the head-hunting charge is really valid as against the Negritos, 
or whether it is based on the combination frequently referred 
to, with the Zambales Indians. In any case one would not 
take the accusation of parricide or fratricide too literally. Ina 
mission report of 1624 they are again charged, in combination 
with the Zambales, with head-hunting [87], and again in 1640 
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with killing for its own sake, and robbery. The Dominican 
mission, in a report covering the years 1640-49, alleges that 
their solemn feasts are the killing of men [88], and charges them 
with the massacre of the remnants of the defeated Langley 
tribe. In all this, of course, we have only the Spanish side 
of the case. The Negrillos, as the Spanish call them, saw 
their forests being encroached on. They were incapable of 
organized defence, but repaid themselves by murdering the 
trespassers, trespass being, as we have seen, an offence against 
forest law. In a report of the native people and their customs 
by San Antonio [89], we read that the Negrillos formerly were 
not able to cope with the civilized nations in the open, but 
would burst upon the villages and levy tribute, and, if refused, 
kill right and left, and collect heads [90]. At other times, they 
would shoot people hunting or fishing in the woods. Hence 
the villages pay them tribute to obtain the free use of the 
woods. Apparently, however, the strength of the forest tribes 
was already broken by 1738, for the report goes on to say that 
this practice of blackmail is not so apparent at present, but done 
secretly since the Negritos are lords of the mountains and as 
barbarous as their ancestors [91]. It would be certain that in 
such relations the white men would not overlook any possible 
point in the indictment of the *wild man', but they also charge 
the Negrillos with domestic warfare. San Antonio, after men- 
tioning that they have no government beyond the heads of 
families, says that they have no care except for defending their 
territories, and this gives occasion for lively wars of Negrillos 
against Negrillos [92]. In the same sense, a report written 
before 1701 speaks of Indians and blacks in the Zambali 
mountains without god, king, laws or settlement, and adds 
that all these Indians wage bloody wars among themselves, 
but unite against the Spaniards. In Zuniga's account (in 
1803) of the inhabitants of the Philippines, it appears that the 
decay of the Negrito strength had gone further. He speaks of 
the tribute as a thing of the past, but the Negritos are still 
feared because whenever one is killed or dies suddenly another 
Negrito takes an oath not to return home till he has killed three 
or four Indians, which he does by ambushes. This particular 
allegation, which would naturally lead to repeated and ex- 
tensive blood revenge, is repeated by several writers [93], but 
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it must be taken with a good deal of reserve. It has been 
shown by Schadenberg that the custom, if it ever existed, is 
obsolete, for he examined graves and found only one corpse 
therein [94]. A variant of the accusation is that they beset the 
approaches to a grave and killed anybody suspected of depreda- 
tions. It is certain that the Spanish believed that innocent 
travellers would be assassinated on the death of a chief man 
because as late as 1819 we are told that they would not venture 
into the woods, when the Negritos were in mourning [95]. 
A more friendly account is given in 1763 by Antonio Mozo, 
who, after saying that the missionaries cannot civilize them 
owing to their lack of intelligence, and describing their lack of 
implements, save the bow and arrow and the machete, describ- 
ing how they roam in bands, each of twenty-five to thirty 
persons, each in its'own territory, sharing the food that they 
obtain, though one may mark a honey-tree and so appropriate 
it, concludes with the admission that their mode of life moves his 
admiration [96]. He finds differences among them, however. 
In some districts they are cruel and murderous [97], but they 
only use poisoned arrows for animals, thinking it an inexpiable 
crime to shoot rational beings with them [98]. This account, 
coming from the mid-eighteenth century, must remind us that 
there were many Negritos in very scattered groups all over the 
islands, and while their general type of organization might be 
the same, there was plenty of room for local differences. In 
more recent times, while relations generally seem to be more 
peaceful, such differences very naturally remain. We have 
referred above to evidences of vengeance in which it was 
difficult to distinguish between conflicts within the groups and 
conflicts between groups or men of different groups. When 
Villaverde wrote of the Dumagas of North-East Luzon that 
they were timid and kill only to revenge serious aggression or in 
defence against strangers and enemies, the reference seems to be 
mainly to outsiders [99]. In the island of Negros, at least at 
the end of the seventeenth century, wives were obtained only 
by capture from the other hordes, which led to endless quarrels 
[100]. At Angat, Reed [101] mentions that the people (not 
pure Negritos, however) were known in 1803 as head-hunters. 
Blumentritt, collating evidence as late as 1882, writes in the 
present tense of continued bloody feuds between hordes [102]. 
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Indirect but strong evidence of fighting between groups is to 
be found in the dances, described by Reed. One (the potato 
dance) represents the robbery of potatoes from another village 
[103]. Another, the torture dance, represents the treatment 
of a captured enemy. The Negritos deny that they would kill 
a prisoner in this way. Now they do it with a single blow. 
In a third, a duel dance, the victor calls to the relatives of the 
dead to come and avenge him [104]. Reviewing the evidence 
as a whole, we see that war forms no part of the normal life 
ofthegroup. Relations to other groups are ordinarily friendly 
and they might combine for a common hunt, dividing the 
spoil. Quarrels might, however, arise about trespass and, 
either within or without the group, about women, and such 
cases might lead to homicide and even to fighting between 
groups. With encroaching Indians and Spaniards, the 
Negritos dealt in accordance with their ideas of trespass and 
their limited physical powers. This led to ambushes or, 
sometimes, to sudden attacks, which in olden times were even 
organized by many groups together, but the resistance of the 
Negritos was utterly broken in the course of the seventeenth 
century, and of the survivors some became tame and partly 
abandoned their nomadic life, making small clearings for 
cultivating and entering into commerce with, or service to, 
the more advanced peoples. These more settled Negritos 
require a chief to represent them, and he was, in fact, often 
nominated by the District Governor. It is possible, as Mon- 
tano’s account suggests, that here and there the example was 
followed by tribes which remained nomadic, but this does not 
seem to be the general rule. On the other hand, the tribes 
that are still nomadic would be that part of the Negrito popula- 
tion which preserved itself by retreating, farther and farther, 
from enervating civilization. They would be, on the whole, 
the most timid or the most broken, at any rate, the least dis- 
posed to war. Thus the present qualified peacefulness [105] 
of the Negritos would seem to be the result of an historic 
process. 

No war or group fighting whatever has been known among 
the wild Kubu [106]. This is not surprising in view of what 
we read about isolation of the groups. 

The Punan group rarely fight and, as mentioned above, in 
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the only instances of their doing so, known to Hose and 
Macdougall, they were invited by other tribes. The practice 
of concerted private vengeance has been referred to above. 

Among the Tasmanians, inter-tribal wars are said to have 
been perpetual, though whether the fighting units were really 
tribes or groups remains obscure [107]. The chief cause of 
war was trespass, but there were quarrels about women, who 
were cause, and even object, for they might be taken by force 
from another group [108]. Trespasses and wars arising there- 
from were undoubtedly [109] increased by the pressure of the 
colonists, but did they so originate? There were prolonged 
feuds, which never died out, except with the extinction of one 
side [110], and they continued to fight with one another for a 
great part of the time that they were fighting the whites. 
There were, however, great differences in respect of warlike 
character [111]. Tribes were grouped, and those of a group 
were generally leagued, but at times at feud. Finally in the 
later years of European occupation, especially in the east and 
centre of the island, they laid aside their differences and made 
common cause against the invaders. On this question the 
most recent attempt to put all the evidence together is that of 
Giblin [112]. He quotes Baudin's remark that he saw no 
evidence of body wounds among the natives whom he came 
across, and ‘thinks it probable that inter-tribal wars were of 
small account in the lives of the natives’. This is not to say 
that they were unknown, and Giblin elsewhere [113] refers 
to the ‘more warlike tribes’. On the whole it is probable 
that inter-tribal wars in parts at least of the island occurred 
under primitive conditions, but from the nature of the evidence 
one would not like to lay too much stress upon it. 

With regard to the Batwa, the evidence is somewhat tangled. 
We have already seen that Pygmies served Negro chiefs in war 
and as such are valued. Do they, or did they, fight one 
another? Casati speaks of the Akka and Tikki as being 
generally at open war with each other [114]. Burrows tells us 
that each village has its chief and each fights for its own chief 
without any knowledge of combination, and only fighting in 
necessity [115], but here the chief intended is again one of 
the cultivating tribes [116]. Torday tells me that he has 
never heard of fighting between groups of the true Forest 
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Pygmies, which corroborates the statement already quoted 
from Van den Berg. Reference to tribal feuds by David 
[117] and Harrison [118] would then be fights with Negroes, 
and the serious tribal feuds mentioned by Father Schumacher 
[119] among the Kibu Pygmies would hold for the ‘tame’ 
tribes. Ido not know whether this explanation would apply to 
the fighting of the Mucassequere, who, as Serpapinto found, not 
only fought among themselves, but sold the prisoners whom 
they took as slaves to the Ambuella people [120]. Two causes 
of quarrel might be expected to produce fighting: one would 
be adultery, but that may only lead to personal vengeance, and 
the question is whether it is really resented if the paramour is a 
Pygmy. What Czekanowski says on this point would seem to 
imply the contrary, but Hutereau draws a distinction between 
adultery within the kindred and outside. In the latter event he 
says that the husband may kill the lover, but his conduct is not 
regarded as legal. He may then repudiate the wife. One 
would suppose that if the vengeance were not legal it might 
lead to retaliation; still it might not develop into anything like 
a fight between the groups. Probably the Pygmy husband is, 
as a matter of fact, placable [121]. 

There remains trespass. Powell Cotton, speaking of the 
recognized area of each group, says that a strange native tres- 
passes at his peril [122] and Christy says that any intrusion is 
fiercely resented [123]. We may suppose that trespass without 
leave, even by another Pygmy group, would be very strongly 
resented, but when Torday endeavoured to find out from 
the Kasai Pygmies how they would deal with it the persistent 
answer which he obtained was to the effect that it was a thing 
that isnot done. The Batwa certainly fights aggressive peoples 
after his own fashion, but that fashion, terrifying to individuals, 
is ineffective against organized encroachment. It is a method 
of night attacks, ambushes, waylaying of passers-by. A passing 
stranger is fair game [124]. The Mambuti Pygmies, though 
generally on terms with the Walyari Negroes, still resent their 
settlement, and even kill them ‘whenever they feel so in- 
clined’, if they intrude on the forest [125]. But in the long run 
they have always been driven back because they could organize 
no defence of any definite part of their country and abandon 
each district in succession when they become too hard pressed 
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[126]. One would, however, suppose that the continuous 
restriction of the area free to them would lead to trespass and 
fights arising therefrom, and that may account for the fre- 
quently hostile relations now obtaining among the mixed 
Batwa. In the depths of the forest they have not yet been 
absorbed, and it is possible that the presence of the stronger 
peoples upon their borders has engendered in them some sense 
of Pygmy solidarity and the necessity of avoiding internal 
disputes [127]. 

To sum up on the question of order, we have no definite 
evidence of any particular provision for maintenance of order 
or redress of wrongs beyond the personal influence of the leaders 
of the little groups [128]. Among the mixed tribes there is 
private vengeance and sometimes warfare. In the pure forest 
tribes vengeance is very exceptional, but probably occurs. 
Fighting between groups is denied by some good authorities, 
and if it occurs must be extremely rare. With aliens irregular 
fighting is well known. 

The Batwas of the swamps, who have paramount tribal 
chiefs [129] above the leaders of the settlements, wage constant 
war with their non-Pygmy neighbours, the Waunga, but Von 
Rosen never witnessed any domestic quarrels while staying with 
this tribe [130]. 

The prevalence of revenge among the Bushmen has been re- 
marked, and it is clear that it was mainly exercised upon in- 
dividuals of other groups. Quarrels were and are frequent. 
Even if we accept the larger unions and powerful chiefs of 
earlier times, we find that they have to deal with murders 
arising out of trespass and adultery [131]. According to Kauf- 
mann, enmity between different settlements is normal [132] 
but there must be a great deal of friendly intercourse as well 
since young men habitually court girls of other groups and, 
while resident in a neighbouring group for that purpose, will 
take part in its wars. What happens ifa war should be against 
their own people, our authority cannot say [133]. By Kauf- 
mann’s account the group wars are cruel, adult male prisoners 
being killed, and the boys generally killed and perhaps old 
women, but other women and girls adopted [134]. There is, 
according to Kaufmann, a whole network of feuds exercised, 
not primarily between tribes as a whole, but between individual 
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families and settlements, the settlement giving protection and 
assistance in case of revenge by the individual [135]. 

Fighting between tribes was of the same general character. 
Miss Bleek tells us that the Narons used to fight with the Auen 
and the Nusans over questions of trespass and wife stealing. 
Three other tribes whose dialect was understood by the Narons, 
however, were friendly [136]. Fighting between groups then 
was frequent and revenge is or was the sanction of order, cer- 
tainly between members of different groups, probably, in the 
main, as between members of the same group. The group 
fighting is more an extension of kindred vengeance than an 
organized warfare. 

Turning to the Fuegian people, among the Yahgans the 
group, as distinct from the family, has the very minimum of 
organization, and Hyadés and Deniker deny any warfare 
other than the acts of vengeance described above. This, 
however, often took the form of feud, in which several families 
might be involved in the end, and it should be remarked that 
there was a good deal of inter-tribal ill-feeling between the 
Yahgans, Ona and Alakaluf, and the family feuds might be 
frequently fought as between those of different tribes. Accord- 
ing to a statement by Bridges in 1879, which is quoted by 
Cooper [137], blood feuds were often settled by compensa- 
tion. 

Among the Ona, the group was slightly more organized, and 
trespasses on neighbours' land occurred when, owing to con- 
tinued enmity, permission to enter upon such land was refused. 
Such secret theft was avenged by plundering attacks on the 
intruders [138]. ‘In fact, intrusion is resented to the death’ 
[139]. They were not a quarrelsome people [140], but there 
were long-standing inter-tribal feuds, in which the vanquished 
were killed and women and children taken. It is of interest to 
notice a case in which quarter was allowed for gallantry [141]. 
It must be said, however, that the practice of trespass and the 
feuds arising therefrom were enormously increased by the 
encroachment of the white people, who, from the eighteenth 
century onwards, treated the Ona outrageously. Between 
massacre by whites and inter-tribal feuds their number has 
been reduced to two or three hundred, as stated above. 

With regard to the Alakaluf, I have found no very clear in- 
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formation on the subject of group relationships. The group 
organization is clearly at a minimum. 

Among the Botocudo, encroachment on the hunting-ground 
of the group leads to disputes and frequently feuds arise in 
consequence [142]. One horde would even ally itself to the 
horde of another tribe against one of its own [143] and, both to 
appease hunger and in revenge, they might occasionally resort 
to cannibalism, although it is to be remarked that each has 
repudiated the charge for itself, while believing it of others. 
Among the Krenak, Manizer found two captives held as hos- 
tages, the sons of an unfriendly chief, and made to do portages 
like the women. One of them, however, on obtaining a bride, 
became more emancipated [144]. This was the only sound 
distinction, other than that of family relationships, that he 
could observe [145]. 

The whole matter of group fighting deserves a word of special 
comment. The old view that the original state of mankind was 
one of perpetual warfare has been rightly abandoned, but 
has given place to the opposite opinion, based largely on the 
tribes that we are examining, that it was one of perfect peace. 
The evidence that we have reviewed does not support this con- 
clusion. If indeed war means an organized system of cam- 
paigns and pitched battles it would be true, but almost mean- 
ingless, to deny it of these peoples in their primitive condition, 
because they have no such organization, But in several 
cases fighting occurs between groups, or between members of 
different groups, on questions of trespass and personal injury. 
This is marked among the Andamanese, Ona, Botocudo and 
Bushmen [146]. It is rare now among the Negritos of the 
Philippines, but was more frequent in the past. Among the 
Yahgans the group as a permanent unity does not distinctly 
emerge, but there were feuds between banded families. 
Among the Vedda, bloodshed is now unknown, but in the near 
past trespassers were killed without giving rise to feuds, and in 
the more remote past an instance of a regular fight is on 
record. Among the Punans concerted revenge is practised, 
and fighting between Punans occurs, but as a rarity, thought 
to be due to outside influence. Among the Batwa fighting is 
thought not to occur between the untouched forest groups, but 
private revenge is the final method of redress, and fighting 
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exists among the mixed tribes and in dealings with alien people. 
There remain the peaceful Semang, Sakai and Kubu. The 
two latter apparently know homicide in private vengeance, and 
as between the Kubu groups isolation is a factor. The Sakai 
also take what vengeance they can on the Malays, and even the 
peaceful Semang have their traditions of old fights. The result 
may be set out summarily as follows: 


Fighting between groups is found in . 5 cases 
Concerted vengeance of families in . 2 cases 
No collective fighting within tribe in . ^5 cases 

12 [147] 


Of the five who probably avoid fighting among their own 
sort, one at least, the Batwa, fights aliens. This leaves four 
out of twelve in which there is no concerted fighting. Of 
these four, one—the Vedda—killed strange trespassers in 
recent times; one—the Semang—had a tradition of group 
fighting; the remaining two admit private vengeance. 

Peoples who may be said to be entirely free from homicide, 
either through collective or personal vengeance, are the present- 
day Semang and Vedda. 

It may be said in reply (a) that in many of these cases group 
fighting is not waged between groups collectively, but by in- 
dividuals and their supporters who have a feud, or again that 
the fighting between Pygmies and unfriendly Negroes is not 
war but personal reprisal by assassination. We may agree that 
it is something less than war, but it is also something materially 
less than peace. Group fighting, in fact, is barely differentiated 
from personal and family vengeance. The common root is the 
resort to violence, which unites them in opposition to law and 
peace, and if it is urged that violence occurs within the group 
as well as beyond it, that only accentuates the distinction from a 
fully ordered society. If any theory of the origins of war, on 
the one side, and justice, on the other, can be drawn from these 
people, it is that the force of opinion in support of custom is the 
general basis of social life in the absence of government; that 
where this check fails, self-help is the only resort; that this is in 
the main successfully held down within the group by group 
opinion, but less effectively in relation to members of other 
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groups or to aliens; that in consequence acts of violence occur, 
and the question whether they will lead to further reprisals and 
a feud depends on the degree in which groups will stand solid 
to protect their members. In proportion as they do so, 
occasional acts of reprisal develop into feuds and the problem of 
peace-making emerges, for which a common government is the 
only final solution—one that was among our peoples attempted 
only by the Bushmen and perhaps the Swamp Batwa. 

It may be said (b) that in several cases, e.g. the Punans and 
Batwa, the verifiable fighting is with aliens or due to alien in- 
fluence. This is partly true, but the inference that in a world 
of primitives all would be peace is unwarranted. There is 
nothing to suggest that a Pygmy group would fail to punish 
trespass by another, if it occurred. The suggestion is that it 
does not now occur. Is this restraint due to a double dose of 
original virtue, or to the settling down of peoples who are well 
known for their keenness in reprisal to a respect for each 
other's boundaries? The latter hypothesis has the advantage 
of only employing verifiable causes. 

Our knowledge of the history of these peoples is too slight to 
give much help. Such as it is, however, it reveals two opposed 
tendencies. On the one hand, encroachment on the hunting- 
grounds led to want and so to trespass and reprisals (Ona and 
Tasmanians). On the other hand, they partly broke the spirit 
of the weaker peoples, or extinguished the fighting elements, 
and perhaps induced a certain sense of solidarity among the 
survivors. These influences are marked in the history of the 
Philippine Negritos, and are perhaps traceable among the 
Vedda, Batwa and the Malay tribes. Peace had its survival 
value, and the remnant that retains its old life is the result of a 
severe selection. 

In any case, fighting and bloodshed are not unknown among 
the majority of the peoples whom we are considering. But 
there are great variations from case to case in respect of the 
frequency and seriousness of fighting, and while most of them 
might be called peaceable by comparison with more ‘advanced’ 
tribes, two or three deserve the epithet in a more absolute sense. 
How far their mode of life is fairly to be used as evidence for 
the primitive state of mankind I do not discuss here. But one 
point is certainly relevant. The argument that palaeolithic 
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man did not fight because they had no suitable weapons is 
destroyed by the case of several of these tribes, who do their 
fighting by ambushes, without defensive arms and with the 
bow and arrow alone. 

In this article and its predecessor I have set out summarized 
accounts of the social organization of fourteen of the simplest 
peoples. Allthese peoples have come in varying degrees under 
the influence of people of more advanced material culture, but 
some live comparatively untouched, so that we can form a fairly 
sound picture of their aboriginal condition, if we do not lose 
sight of the indirect, as well as the gross and palpable, influence 
of the external impacts. The social organization which 
emerges differs in detail from case to case. But the diver- 
gencies proceed as though from a common centre. One differs 
in this way, another in that. One has a detail which others 
lack. In one a custom is thoroughgoing which is partial in 
others. Hardly any have every enumerated characteristic in 
common, and there are not many characters which are re- 
peated in every single case. Nevertheless the body of resem- 
blances altogether surpasses the scattered differences, and if 
these peoples were all of one race no one would hesitate to 
derive their mode of life from a common original. Ifthey were 
in effective geographical contiguity, but of different races, no 
one would hesitate to pronounce that culture contact was 
responsible for the reduction of whatever aboriginal differences 
there may have been to a common type. But if we would 
avoid speculative explanations the only unity which we can 
certainly predicate is that of type. They live as ‘close to 
nature’, i.e. with as little of man-made devices for protection 
against her vagaries and supplementing her deficiencies, as 
any people that we know. Their daily life is occupied with the 
continuous quest of food, and for the necessary co-operation in 
this task they have built up a form of social structure with the 
generic identity and individual differences which we have 
described. It is then a genus or species that we are examining, 
rather than a single entity undergoing historic differentiations. 
The fundamental social unit is the little group, moving about 
on friendly terms, but without political union, among similar 
groups. The aggregate of such groups we have called the 
tribe. The land over which the groups roam is common, 
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either to the group exclusively, or to the tribe as a whole, or to 
both in different ways. Food is in large measure obtained 
co-operatively, and shared by custom at least among all 
present. Whatever ownership there may be makes no dis- 
tinction of wealth or rank. They are societies of equals. The 
governmental organization is slight. The group usually has a 
headman, who may exert considerable personal influence, but 
has little secure authority in his position. Apart from foreign 
(Negro or white-appointed) chiefs, no superior chiefs are cer- 
tain, except among the Swamp Batwa, and occasionally among 
Bushmen, where the tribe plays a larger part in social life than 
among the other peoples. 

With regard to order and justice, most of these peoples are 
described as kindly, peaceful and orderly, when let alone, and 
one is inclined to think that descriptions of this aspect of their 
lives differ more in accordance with the disposition of the writer 
than with the facts to be described. Excluding the Alakaluf 
and Tasmanians on the ground of inadequate evidence, we 
have twelve peoples, among whom there are one or two cases 
in which there is so little of violence, theft or other ‘breaches of 
the peace’ as to justify the epithet ‘crimeless’, if we tacitly 
subjoin de minimis non curamus [148]. This would apply to some 
at least of the Semang, and possibly to the Vedda of the present 
day. Ordinarily wrongs are met mainly by self-redress with 
the aid of friends, but punishment by the headman or the group 
is also found among the Vedda, Bushmen and perhaps Tas- 
manians, probably not among the wild Negritos of the Philip- 
pines. It is slightly indicated among the Semang (Ngo and 
Kenta tribes)—altogether say in two cases certain and one or 
two doubtful or partial. Quarrels are naturally more frequent 
and serious beyond the limits of the group. Concerted ven- 
geance, fighting between groups, with other tribes, and alien 
races, has been discussed above. The variations in this respect 
are great, and it may be noted that most of the evidences of 
very peaceable life were from one region—the islands and 
shores of the Indian Ocean. On the whole the tribes are 
peaceable, but, with the partial exceptions indicated, bloodshed 
is not unknown. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CHRISTIANITY 


The primitive teaching of Christianity set before mankind 
the ideal of a life based simply and solely on the love of God 
and man. One love implied the other, for if a man loved not 
his brother, whom he had seen, how could he love God, whom 
he had not seen? And if he did not love and trust God as a 
father how could he understand that all men were God's sons 
and therefore his own brothers? How could he avoid occupy- 
ing himself with the things of the world which set man against 
man? In Christian love, mankind became as one family in 
which the needs of any one are the concern of all, in which 
none is before or after the other, none is greater or less than 
another, and all are protected by a Father so omnipresent that 
not a sparrow falls to the ground unheeded by Him. Man, 
therefore, should not be anxious about the morrow, heaping up 
riches when he cannot tell who will gather them, but should 
meet the difficulties of the day, raising the ass or the ox from 
the pit even on the Sabbath, ministering to the needy and 
serving the Lord in cheerful contentment with his lot. Such a 
life may be achieved by every man in ordinary society, for it 
depends primarily on his own personal love and trust. Al- 
though there may be those who will injure and despitefully use 
him, he will reply to injury with beneficence, to evil with good. 
It was understood even by the Gentiles that they should love 
their friends; but the Christian loves his enemies as well and 
turns the other cheek to the smiter. He must not even vindi- 
cate his rights; if a man takes his cloak, he must let that man 
have his coat also, for the meek shall inherit the earth. He 
must assert not himself but his Christianity. No mortification 
of the flesh is enjoined for its own sake—marriage and the 
natural affections are assumed, and the sex teaching is simple 
and wholesome. Itis only if the family tie obstructs a Christian 
call that it is wrong. When the call comes to any man he must 
leave all and follow it. Asceticism is no end in itself; but all 
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desires of the body and all claims of personal love are swept 
aside if at any point they interfere with Christian duty. 

While the Christian life is open to anyone, in any society, 
however full of oppression and wickedness, its natural fulfilment 
and perfect expression are in a brotherhood of the believers. 
This brotherhood will have no worldly aims. It will not seek 
to dominate either the world of nature or the world of man, 
although it will seek to draw all men into it by spreading the 
light. Its aim is to live by the law of love. The physical 
necessities of life it will secure by honest labour and by sharing 
all things in common, and even its apostles will work with 
their hands at tent making, or whatever it may be, so far as the 
first duties of the Christian mission allow them. Work is a 
duty; if a man does not work he shall not eat. On the other 
hand, there is to be no self-enrichment. It is hard for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, and all that a man has, 
beyond his personal necessities, he should give to the poor, or 
rather bring into the common stock. At the same time, out- 
side the community the laws of civil society and the authority 
of the rulers are accepted. To Caesar are to be rendered the 
things that are Caesar’s. The powers that be are ordained of 
God. Christ's kingdom is not of this world. 

Such communities sprang into being in many places during 
the apostolic age. Their simple communism was not, as in the 
monastery of a later age, a communism of production. The 
ordinary Christian had his employment in ordinary life, but 
he brought all his superfluities into the common stock. But 
though there was no collective organization of production, 
there soon came to be organization of church government, 
including the administration of the common funds. The 
communistic rule might be very strict, as the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira shows (for while the punishment might be justified 
on the ground of their deceit, the point of the tale is that no 
partial sacrifice of wealth avails). A more lenient view, how- 
ever, goes back to very early times; and in any case this simple 
communism could hardly survive the growth of the Christian 
communities. Broadly speaking, communism as a system 
which, without excluding all personal possessions, makes the 
common wealth dominant, works well under one of three con- 
ditions. First, it operates in every well ordered family where, 
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whatever personal possessions are recognized, the fundamentals 
of wealth are shared alike, and where in case of shortage the 
weak and helpless are served first. Secondly, it works well 
in very primitive communities where none has risen above the 
rest, all are concerned with day to day needs, all are born and 
bred in one tradition and in fact form a kind of enlarged family. 
Thirdly, it functions among men united by a common purpose 
—even a common need, as in the case of a shipwrecked crew— 
to which everything personal gives way; such a community 
was the early Christian church, and such were the best of the 
monastic brotherhoods. As long as the common dominates 
the personal, group communism holds its own. Under the 
first condition mentioned, the common dominates through the 
strongest natural affections. Under the second, personal 
initiative is hamstrung by the absence of opportunity for self- 
advancement. Under the third, even the strongest individuality 
may be held in restraint by the universal conviction of the 
common purpose; but as soon as the insincere and half con- 
verted come in the tie is dissolved. Communism, although 
preserved in the monastery, is for the laity reduced first to the 
duty of applying superfluities to the common need, and then to 
the obligations of charity. Finally the spirit of charity itself 
frequently perishes in its ‘organization’. 

In this connection, however, it must be acknowledged that 
obligations to the needy and a certain vaguely defined trustee- 
ship in the possession of wealth have been continually main- 
tained by Christianity in most if not in all of its forms, and that 
sociologically the institution of Christian ministers, lay officials 
and establishments for the relief of indigence and suffering 
are regular features of any Christian society. Exactly how 
Christianity compares in this respect with other religions, or 
with pagan or secular states, it would be difficult to say without 
an elaborate and difficult examination. Material beneficence 
is one of the oldest and most universal of the virtues. Islam 
and Judaism are notable for their insistence on works of mercy. 
Christendom is remarkable for the universality of its phil- 
anthropy, for the great variety of its efforts which have organized 
distinct forms of relief for so many different kinds of suffering 
and for the exceptional self-sacrifice of doctors, nurses and 
ministers of religion. 
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While simple communism was bound to melt away with the 
expansion of Christianity, the question of the rclation of the 
church to civil society became increasingly important. From 
the first it was to recognize the powers that be, but at the same 
time ‘saving always the duties of a Christian’ was an under- 
stood condition. How was it to comport itsclf in regard to the 
laws of the land when opposed to Christian duty or the Chris- 
tian spirit? Confronted with a pagan government there were 
points on which the Christian clearly could not conform, and 
these came to the front in every persecution. And there were 
deeper issues by no means settled when Christianity became a 
state religion and the whole empire in name a Christian 
brotherhood. How were the law of the state and the law of 
love to be reconciled? The state recognized war, had courts 
for the redress of private wrongs and the punishment of 
criminals, used the oath—and in those days torture as well—in 
the legal procedure, guarded private property and allowed the 
indefinite accumulation of wealth together with its inheritance 
and bequest, sanctioned slavery and the sale of men, women and 
children, allowed the exposure of infants and recognized 
divorce. Some of these things were, as all would now admit, 
abuses; others, especially the institution of courts of law and the 
recognition of private property, appear integral to organized 
society. War society hopes to abolish, but so far military 
defence has appeared a necessity of state organization. What 
was Christian teaching to do in the matter? Nominally it 
had conquered the western world. What was the real relation 
to be? Was it to absorb the world or to be absorbed by the 
world as conquerors so often are by the conquered? Or was it 
after all to stand aloof from the world and establish a dual 
law—worldly and other-worldly—for mankind? 

In order to understand the course of events we must first 
appreciate the Christian attitude as it came to define itself. 
Primarily the Christian life was inward. It was something that 
each could attain for himself and was independent of outward 
circumstances. Slave and emperor could be equal as Chris- 
tians, just as they had been equal as stoics. Material posses- 
sions were indifferent, except indeed that their increase added 
to the difficulty of remaining a good Christian. It must in 
truth be added that even intellect was indifferent, for out of 
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the mouths of babes and sucklings was ordained praise. 
Neither philosophy nor science, neither art nor literature, was 
essential. The Christian teaching might broaden its outlook, 
but as such it had no essential concern with the Hellenic con- 
ception of a many sided development of personality or with the 
modern ambition to read the secrets of the universe and to 
acquire thereby a control of the conditions of human life and 
development. Nor was it concerned with the humanitarian 
view that institutions and even moral laws involving great 
suffering to men and women must be wrong. The law of God 
was in essentials known and must be accepted come what 
might. Man was made for no other happiness here on earth 
but the happiness of accepting that law and of taking with 
contentment that lot which it would allow him. Thus it 
would be quite unhistorical to criticize the work of the churches 
as if they had meant to recreate society on the lines of modern 
humanitarianism. Modern Christians may, and many do, 
regard this humanitarianism as the natural development of 
Christ's teaching, but in the early formative days no such 
development was in sight. Christianity had primarily to 
maintain itself in a society which at first was hostile and, even 
after Constantine, contained all sorts and conditions of men— 
unbelievers, nominal Christians, Jews, infidels and, above all, 
heretics. The ideals of the simple brotherhood of all true 
Christians were inapplicable. The original teaching, as well as 
the wisdom of Christian leaders, recognized the state as a 
necessity. The problem as it appeared was to find some recon- 
ciliation on the points at which state law and Christian law 
were in definite conflict whether in letter or in spirit. 

In form—and form affected substance—the solution was 
found in a slightly modified acceptance of the stoic conception 
of the jus naturae and the Golden Age. By nature, the stoics 
taught, man was free and equal and there had been a Golden 
Age in which man had actually so lived. From this state he 
had, however, fallen off, and the jus gentium—the legal prin- 
ciples common to all nations—recognized subjection and in- 
equality, while the positive civil law of any particular state, 
and of course of the Roman Empire, imposed its own special 
obligations on its citizens. Where the civil law conflicted with 
natural law it was in principle void; but the stoics refrained 
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from the effort to abolish it, primarily because they held that 
the wise man was superior to all institutions, since these were 
but external things, while he could always regulate his own con- 
duct by the light of reason. But as jurists they did seek to 
bring the civil law as near to the law of nature as might be, 
short of revolution. 

The Christian fathers took over these conceptions, adding an 
explanation that the falling away from the state of nature, or 
innocency, was due to sin and that the state was the divinely 
appointed remedy for sin. Nature was good, for it was what 
God made. Actual society was defective, for it was the out- 
come of man’s sin. But law and the state were good, as it were 
at one remove, because they were God's appointed remedy for 
sin. Because of their origin they involved hardships, like 
slavery, and allowed things unfitted for a Christian brotherhood, 
like the accumulation of riches. But the true Christian was 
above or indifferent to circumstances. He might be loyal and 
trustworthy as a slave. He might use his riches for the glory 
of God or for the benefit of the poor. "These considerations 
together governed the attitude of the Church, and it was left 
to the enthusiasm of the sects of the future to strive after fuller 
Christian ethics. In the meantime state law was to be re- 
spected, with two exceptions: if it was in clear and literal con- 
flict with Christian teaching, it was to be abolished; if it was 
contrary to the spirit, it was to be softened and amended. 

Among the points of conflict slavery would seem to us per- 
haps the most definite. Yet neither stoicism nor the Church 
sought its abolition, although its justice had been challenged by 
thinkers as early as the fourth century s.c. Here the doctrine 
of the indifference of circumstances was as fatal to the Church as 
it had been to the stoics, Slaves must obey their masters, and 
masters must be kind and just to their slaves. The slavery of 
the later republic and early empire had been intolerably harsh 
and cruel, but for two centuries and more the stoic jurists had 
been at work upon it, and the worst features had been sup- 
pressed. Morally the stoics recognized the equality of slave 
and freeman and the Church similarly maintained that slave 
and master as Christians stood on the same footing, and it 
accepted slaves, at least on emancipation, for the ministry. As 
to legal rights the canon law imposed its own penalties on mal- 
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treatment of slaves. What was most important was that the 
canon law gave sacramental sanction to slave marriages, which 
originally had no recognition in law. Some slight advances 
towards such recognition had indeed been made under the 
pagan empire, but it was by a law of Constantine that the 
separation of slave families was forbidden. The consent of the 
master was at first required to validate a marriage of slaves, 
but this condition was eventually abolished by Pope Hadrian 
IV. Marriages of slaves and free were allowed under Jus- 
tinian. In the view of the Church the consent of the parties 
was the sole prerequisite of marriage, and on the whole the 
Church stood by its principle in relation to the slave and to 
later feudal rights. Yet the right of feudal superiors was long to 
survive, and even in the sixteenth century the Council of 
Trent found that it was too often the custom for secular lords to 
compel men and women to marry against their will, a practice 
which they anathematized on the grounds that it was maxime 
nefarium matrimonii libertatem violare. 

These were the most important contributions to the rights 
of the slave made by the medieval Church, which for its part 
did not hesitate to hold serfs and is indeed charged with more 
than average tenacity in keeping its own. Christianity did not 
abolish slavery. But there were two ways in which the 
Church's action made for the gradual extinction of the institu- 
tion. First, it opposed the enslavement of fellow Christians, 
whether as war captives or through the slave trade. For 
example, the traffic in slaves which went through Bristol to 
Ireland was suppressed in the eleventh century by Wulfstan, 
bishop of Worcester, and although by a regrettable incon- 
sistency the church allowed a man to ‘commend’ himself, his 
wife and children to an abbey, its influence helped to secure the 
limitation of debt slavery to the period necessary for redeeming 
the debt. These limitations went a long way in reducing the 
supply of slaves. Secondly, the Church always encouraged 
emancipation as a deed of charity. It is clear, therefore, that 
the influence of the Church must be reckoned as an important 
factor in the extinction of the slave class, which, so far as true 
chattel slaves are concerned, was nearly complete in western 
Europe by the end of the twelfth century. 

The enslavement of non-Christians was another matter. All 
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through the Middle Ages a regular trade in slaves was main- 
tained by the Genoese and Venetian merchants in the Levant. 
'To deal in Christians was prohibited, but did adherents of the 
Greek Church count as Christians? Authority was inclined to 
wink when in practice the negative view obtained. In any 
case, there is evidence that there were slaves in considerable 
numbers in Genoa and Venice (where in 1368 they were 
numerous enough to constitute a public danger); and although 
they were rarer inland, there were 339 sales of slaves (mostly 
female) in Florence between 1366 and 1397. The matter 
became much more serious when explorers began to open out 
new worlds, where backward peoples were at the mercy of 
European arms and organization. To the Church the pros- 
pect of converting the natives was held out as a bait, and this 
hope was the explicit ground of the bull by which Pope 
Nicholas V in 1454 sanctioned the importation of Negro slaves 
into Portugal. In full consistency with principle the enslave- 
ment of Negro neophytes was condemned by Pope Pius II in 
1462. Yet presently doubts arose on the whole question. 
Columbus's despatch to Spain of five hundred Indians as slaves 
was the occasion ofa juristic dispute, and the Indians were 
eventually sent back by Queen Isabella. When the Negro 
traffic to America began, the popes, it is but fair to say, made 
successive efforts to check it. Although no one stopped Sir John 
Hawkins, who first brought Negro slaves to North America 
and believed that he was acting as a good Christian, it was a 
Christian sect, the Quakers, that led the protest against this 
second and very detestable slavery. Churchmen, Methodists 
and rationalists co-operated in the eighteenth century move- 
ment for the suppression of the slave trade and in the nine- 
teenth century extension of the struggle to the suppression of 
slavery. It would be unreasonable to attribute the success to 
the Christian elements alone. It was perhaps the first, but by 
no means the last, case of co-operation between an enlarged 
and enlightened Christian conscience and the secular humani- 
tarianism which was beginning to inform ethics and law. 

It must be added that the struggle for elementary rights for 
the weaker peoples is by no means over, that forced labour may 
come perilously near to slavery, that social exclusiveness and 
the closing of avenues to skilled employment may make the 
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Christian native an outcast, and that in this struggle the 
Christian missionaries are the force on which we have now 
mainly to rely for the education of public opinion on this 
important and dangerous aspect of the ‘expansion of Europe’. 

Warfare stood in even sharper contrast to Christian teaching 
than slavery, and it was in this conflict that the failure of the 
Church was most conspicuous. The early Christians held 
military service unlawful, but in spite of many prominent sup- 
porters the rule was soon relaxed, and a full blooded defence 
of ‘just wars’, i.e. wars for the redress of wrongs or for self- 
defence, was but feebly qualified by censure of malice, cruelty, 
vengeance and the lust of dominion. Ambrose—although he 
could compel a king to do penance for a massacre—denounced 
the principle of non-resistance and declared that he who 
refused to defend a friend was as bad as the aggressor. In the 
Canon de Treuga the Church made an effort to mitigate private 
wars, but throughout history the Churches have given moral 
support to official wars. It was left to the sects that went back 
to primitive teaching—the Anabaptists and above all the 
Quakers—to lead an opposition to war as such and to wrestle 
as best they might with the resulting problem of internal 
security. 

The methods of war were indeed so far alleviated that the 
killing of non-combatants, the enslavement of Christians and 
the refusal of quarter were forbidden, although in justifying 
ransom the canon law, as stated by Gratian, seems still to imply 
that in principle the life of the conquered is forfeit. Un- 
fortunately these prohibitions were difficult to enforce, and the 
wars of Christendom hold their own for horror when matched 
with those of the heathen, the wars of religion being perhaps the 
worst of all. Possibly the best defence of Christianity is that 
the secular spirit, working since the days of Grotius through 
international law, has as yet little to show, and in the World 
War even the distinction between combatant and non-com- 
batant began to crack. The via media between the piety of 
non-resistance and the crude realities of oppression and aggres- 
sion has not been discovered for nineteen centuries. 

What now of the element of force within the life of the state— 
the enforcement of law, the procedure of courts and the punish- 
ment of crime? As a persecuted sect the Christian Church 
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had its own legal system, resting on penance and excommunica- 
tion. As an official religion it at once recognized the lawful- 
ness of public justice. Retaliation by the individual is wrong, 
but retaliatory punishment may be lawfully inflicted by the 
judge. For he gives not evil for evil, but justice for injustice, 
which, says Augustine, is good for evil. An ingenious turn, 
although not as honest as Confucius's denial that justice to the 
offender can be reconciled with Lao Tzu's doctrine of good for 
evil. But consistent or not, this decision of the Church was 
socially necessary. When, however, we find excuse offered 
for the faithful who ex officio either exercised torture or 
passed a capital sentence, we are on different ground. The 
Church did not in fact use its opportunity for abolishing the 
use of torture, which disgraced the Roman law. About 
capital punishment it certainly had its doubts. It became the 
rule that ecclesiastics could not enforce it, and clerks omit the 
words in the sentence, leaving the criminal ‘in mercy’. There 
was even in the Middle Ages, particularly in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, a definite revulsion against capital punish- 
ment, and it was, for example, actually abolished in England 
by William the Conqueror. The substitutes of blinding and 
castration were even worse than the original, however, and by 
the thirteenth century, without legislation, death resumed its 
place as the penalty for felony. Centuries earlier the whole 
system of Roman law had crumbled in the West under the 
barbarian invasions, which had reintroduced the feud, and in 
the courts the oaths of purgation and the ordeal. The Church 
did its best to resist this rebarbarization, but had eventually to 
make terms with it. Not without controversy it gave its sanc- 
tion to the ordeal; and Charlemagne ordered all men to 
believe the judgement of God without any doubt. In the 
meantime, however, the Church was feeling its way back to 
rational justice through the courts of inquest into morals held 
by the bishops. They were ably seconded by the growing 
power of the king’s court. And while both bishop’s and king’s 
courts at first allowed the oath of purgation or the ordeal by 
combat or by magical procedure, these methods were sup- 
pressed under Innocent III, and ordeals in particular were 
condemned by the Lateran Council of 1215. It took time to 
consolidate the victory. The ordeal by combat, forbidden in 
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France by Saint Louis in 1260, lingered in England through 
the thirteenth century, when champions for hire still offered 
themselves; and some remnants of the old law still survived in 
the early nineteenth century. 

On the whole, however, the principle of impartial justice, 
based on evidence and supervising public safety, prevailed, 
and the Church certainly played its part along with the state in 
securing this first principle of modern civilization. On the 
other hand such methods of barbarism as the use of torture in 
procedure and extreme severity of punishment survived; the 
latter tended rather to increase than to diminish, and with the 
exception of the temporary check on capital punishment does 
not seem to have been combated by the official churches, which 
indeed in their own dealings with their special enemies, the 
heretics, only led the way. "The penal law of Europe was a 
disgrace against which there was no serious complaint until a 
protest was led by the Quakers and supported alike by the 
utilitarians and the Evangelicals in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Here again ‘primitive’ Christianity and 
ethical rationalism found themselves at one. 

'The primitive theory of communism continued to the Middle 
Ages as one of those principles of natural law which, owing to 
sin, had been set aside by civil law. Aquinas, however, does 
not allow that there is any true contradiction, but considers 
that natural law simply neglected to make any division and 
that the omission was supplied by civil law, and rightly, in 
his view, since private property tends to the avoidance of 
quarrels and to efficiency in production and administration, 
Aquinas in this connection is closer even than elsewhere to 
Aristotle, in whose antithesis—‘private acquisition, common 
use’—he finds the solution. The Christian must use his 
property for the common benefit and, what is remarkable, in 
case of necessity the ‘natural law’ of communism revives. To 
supply the actual and urgent necessaries of life—e.g. to meet 
imminent danger—whether for self or for another, it is no crime 
to take another man’s superfluities, whether openly or secretly. 
One may regard the Poor Rate (after all a compulsory levy on 
those who have for the benefit of those who have not) as a 
regularization of this principle, which otherwise might seem to 
smack rather of Robin Hood than of Augustine, and certainly 
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goes far beyond the common exhortations to charity. At the 
same time, in returning to Aristotle Aquinas was preparing 
the way for the coming industrialism. For the appeal to pro- 
duction and efficiency is distinctly secular in spirit, while the 
vindication of private ownership departs not only from com- 
munistic idealism but from the feudal order, in which the most 
important property was held on a basis of definite obligations 
in respect of it. 

The methods of acquiring property were always a matter of 
concern to Christian ethics to the extent that they involved 
any form of exchange in which one man might get the better 
of another. To Christian ethics this was the sin of covetous- 
ness, and it was the universal opinion in the Church that in 
buying and selling a man should ask and give the just price, and 
that in seeking payment he should demand what was necessary 
to support him rather than the most that he could get. Above 
all, lending should be a friendly act and should not be an 
occasion for usury, which always appeared to the legists, and 
particularly to the schoolmen under the influence of Aristotle, 
as a gross and palpable method of getting something for 
nothing. These rules of behaviour bore a simple and intel- 
ligible relation to the rather primitive economy into which the 
world had relapsed after the luxuries of Roman civilization. 
The modern economist would probably be willing to admit 
that a man should give and take the just price if he only knew 
what the just price was. In a simple society it seems to be 
known. It is what always is, always has been and always will 
be given by men who know what they are about. It is in fine 
the customary price, and if a seller gets more than that it can 
only be either by deceiving the purchaser or by taking advan- 
tage of some special necessity. In other words, it is a piece of 
individual wrongdoing, as the modern economist would very 
willingly admit. But as soon as markets begin to extend, as 
alternative sources of supply occur, and, finally, when com- 
petition sets in, customary standards lose their hold. The 
classical economy has built itself up around the conception that 
there is really no exchange value attached to a thing except 
that which can be arrived at by the higgling of the market in 
free and open competition. The difficulty is not unfelt by the 
exponents of the canon law and as the economic system de- 
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velops they take account of the impersonal forces determining 
value, but without deserting the principle that it is illegitimate 
to make selfish profits at the expense of another. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that for them a just price and just 
remuneration is that which is suited to maintaining a producer 
in the state or life to which he is accustomed, without super- 
fluities—a standard which it must be said seems to accept and 
stereotype the class distinctions of the feudal world. 

Lastly, with regard to usury, which has a long and rather 
tangled history, the canonists were right in condemning the 
man who takes advantage of the necessities of the peasant. 
But they misunderstood the nature of interest when they 
troubled themselves with distinctions between interest on money 
and rents on land, between recompense for risk or damage and 
bare payment for the use of money. For a long time they did 
not appreciate that the use of a loan was a valuable asset for 
which the borrower would be just as willing to pay as, say, for 
the tool which he had to buy outright in order to carry out his 
job. In large scale transactions of Jews and of great firms like 
the Fuggers, however, it became apparent that the big men who 
borrowed from them were not in a position to be put upon, but 
were acting with their eyes open on the well founded belief 
that they were getting full value for the interest which they 
undertook to pay. If the self-interest of important men was 
the main motive for the toleration of such transactions, there 
was a real distinction, at first no doubt more readily felt than 
accurately formulated, which eventually led to a very different 
view of interest. How far the prohibition of usury held back 
the development of industry and commerce is not very easy to 
say. Its most palpable effect was to concentrate finance in the 
hands of the Jews, who had no scruples about taking usury 
from Gentiles. But eventually the entire machinery of regula- 
tion proved ineffective to deal with the oncoming rush of the 
new industrial forces, before which the old rural economy and 
the guild monopolies went down, carrying bad things like serf- 
dom and good things like neighbourly dealing along with 
them in their ruin. 

It has been a common opinion that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was responsible for the economic individualism which 
came to dominate the modern world, and which as a doctrine 
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won its way to supremacy during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. But recent writers have shown this to be a mistake. 
Luther’s attitude on questions of industrial regulation was, 
indeed, inconsistent and quite unsystematic. Calvin, how- 
ever, not only took over the general conception of the duty of 
the Church to regulate the economic order but carried it 
through with an efficiency and particularity which the 
medievalists might have envied. And it was the Elizabethan 
and Stuart legislation, notwithstanding its opposition to Calvin- 
ism, which was not only insistent upon the authority of govern- 
ment but made the first effective attempts to adjust its regula- 
tions to the changing order of things. Calvin, however, and 
with him the forms of Protestantism, deriving and yet depart- 
ing from his impulse, introduced (or at least gave real effect to) 
two new departures. They definitely recognized the legiti- 
macy of interest under strict moral limitations, whereby the 
new capitalism achieved legitimacy and social respectability 
and, further, they gave to the industrial virtues of probity, 
industry and enterprise an acknowledged place in the moral 
order. Cutting off much of the gaiety of life they sought an 
outlet for human energy in cultivating the fruits of the earth 
for the benefit of man, conceiving success as a testimony to the 
glory of God and even as a proof of divine favour to the elect. 
The Puritan type, essentially serious and strenuous yet on 
principle repudiating asceticism and monasticism, living in the 
world, marrying and giving in marriage, needed a direction 
for its energies which was secular and yet honourable and 
pious. Wealth could be turned to the service of God and to 
the benefit of the poor, and in fine the doctrine that the meek 
should inherit the earth might take the form of a demonstra- 
tion that the elect understood how to cultivate its fruits and to 
use them for the common advantage. The repudiation of 
luxury, wanton expenditure and idleness could take the form 
of the exaltation of thrift, strict application to business and 
austere self-control in the enjoyment of its fruits, which would 
after all only result in their continued multiplication. 

These principles, in R. H. Tawney’s view, held the field in 
England until the Restoration, after which they suffered from 
simultaneous assaults from more than one source. In the first 
place, there was a general reaction against severity of control, 
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religious and even moral. In the second place, the mon- 
archical and still more'the ecclesiastical machinery for the con- 
trol of industrial relations suffered in the Puritan estimation 
from the general unpopularity of Church and king. But, in 
the third place, and what turned out most fundamental, the 
new commerce and particularly the new finance began to 
claim autonomy and evolved its own science of political arith- 
metic, which in the next century began to be known as political 
economy. ‘The central idea which emerged in this study was 
that economic relations left to themselves regulated them- 
selves. There was an underlying harmony of interests, a 
hidden hand, which brought it about that intelligent but selfish 
men in their dealings with one another were forced by their 
mutual relations to give the best service to each other while 
merely seeking the best advantage for themselves. Regula- 
tion from above might have its exceptional uses, but too often it 
was inept and in the main only served to block the natural 
channels into which unimpeded self-interest would flow to 
the advancement of wealth and the greatest common sum of 
prosperity. Even the good intentions of government were by 
no means above suspicion. In England the aristocracy had 
obtained power and used it for its own advantage. In ad- 
ministration it was difficult enough to get bare honesty. No 
one would have dreamed of committing to the rudimentary 
civil service of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the great complex of regulations which are efficiently worked 
at the present day. It was by no means certain that to 
tighten regulations would benefit the sufferers from the in- 
dustrial changes, and many of the old controls were manifestly 
out of date. 

It would be unfair to condemn the economic movement root 
and branch for its emancipation of industrial life from religious, 
legislative and administrative control. Men like Adam Smith 
were as humane and as much inspired by the conception of the 
common well being as any medieval canonist, but they believed 
that in what they called the system of natural liberty they had 
found the right way, and so far as they were condemning the 
governments and governmental methods of their experience 
who shall say that they were wrong? The real mischief was, 
as the Hammonds have shown, that in the critical early period 
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of the agrarian and industrial revolutions the governing classes 
took from Adam Smith what suited them and quietly ignored 
what was inconvenient to them. Where it was a question of 
protecting the standard of the workers the doctrine of laissez 
faire seemed a heaven sent message. Where it was a question 
of enclosures there could be no objection at all to the use of 
the law. Freedom of contract and exchange was everything 
where the employer of labour required the unrestricted right 
of working women and children for the hours and under the 
conditions which suited him, but freedom of imports was all 
wrong when it would lower the price of agricultural products. 
The incidence of Christianity on the economic life seems to 
have been virtually in abeyance during the eighteenth century 
until the time of the Methodist and Evangelical revivals. 
These bore their legislative fruit in the agitation for the factory 
acts and in the reform period were, so to say, incarnated in the 
great dominating personality of Lord Shaftesbury; while the 
Christian socialism, which began with Maurice and Kingsley 
and later in the century was carried forward by a small but 
well instructed and influential group of High Churchmen, has 
undoubtedly played its part in the re-establishment of moral 
ideas in industry. To such forces as these we may fairly 
attribute the contrast between the markedly anti-Christian 
attitude of continental socialism and the relatively friendly 
relations obtaining in British society. Once again we find the 
primitive elements in Christianity in co-operation with ethical 
rationalism, 

In the law of the family Christian doctrines have been 
dominant since Constantine. Christian ethics, for reasons 
which have never been fully explored, have tended to concen- 
trate on the sexual relation. The tendency does not originate 
with the Gospels, whose sex teaching is simple and free from 
all morbidity. Its germ appears in the kind of bewilderment 
with which St. Paul speaks of women, but did not mature 
until the appearance of a form of asceticism which condemned 
the sexual relation entirely. The sounder mind of the early 
church rejected this exaggeration, but accepted virginity as the 
better way and saw an incompatibility between the sexual life 
and the exercise of spiritual ministration, which eventually 
hardened into the prohibition of marriage to the clergy in the 
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western church, with effects beyond measure on the relations 
of priesthood and laity. For the laity itself the Church would ' 
recognize marriage only in the form of indissoluble monogamy. 
So far as monogamy was concerned it had no difficulty with the 
Roman law but a good deal with the customs of the invaders, 
who allowed chiefs and kings more than one wife. Long 
centuries later some of the reformers even weakened on the 
point of principle, having political convenience to tempt them 
and Old Testament patriarchs to excuse them. But this was a 
brief aberration. The matter of divorce was more serious. 
The Roman law allowed the easy dissolution of marriage. The 
canonists were not satisfied until in theory they had suppressed 
it altogether. Separation, in cases of cruelty and gross mis- 
behaviour, they had to allow, but there could be no breaking 
of the marriage bond. Innocent or guilty, the parties that 
could not live together must live celibate. Yet marriage was 
not rendered particularly secure, for although it could not be 
broken it might be annulled, no matter how long after its 
consummation, if any flaw were found in its conditions—for 
example, if the consent of either party had not been genuinely 
given, or if they were found to be entangled somewhere in the 
web of forbidden consanguinities, affinities, spiritual relation- 
ships. The ramifications of this web were such that it has been 
doubted whether in the Middle Ages the fully valid marriage 
was not rather the exception than the rule. The tangle was, 
however, combed out by the Reformation and, less drastically, 
by the Counter-Reformation. The Protestants, moreover, 
denying marriage to be a sacrament, have gradually come to 
allow divorce, although they have for the most part declined 
to accept the full consequences of the alternative view that 
marriage is a contract. 

The Roman woman, particularly the matron, had won a 
status and a freedom scarcely paralleled before, unless it were 
among the most primitive of men, or since, unless among the 
most advanced. Some early civilizations, the Egyptian and 
to a degree the Babylonian, had given woman a good position. 
It was the distinction of Rome that the position of women im- 
proved as civilization advanced, and that, notwithstanding 
vague general charges of immorality, she gained in freedom 
without loss of man’s respect. Of her freedom one very 
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important element was conserved and even extended by Chris- 
tianity in the doctrine of free courtship and consent in marriage, 
noted above. Otherwise the woman, and especially the wife, 
sank into a position of dependence of which the best one can 
say in general terms is that it was not everywhere as abject as 
it was under English law. Fierce punishments for irregular 
relations signallized the first entry of the Church on the scene 
of legislation, and in this work Reformers were even more 
ardent than Catholics. The suppression of infanticide was a 
great advance on pagan morals, but the treatment of the un- 
married mother was harsh to the point of cruelty. 

Yet in some ways Christianity raised the status of women. 
The ascetics, in too many of whom are evident clear signs of 
sexual abnormality, might think of women as limbs of Satan, 
and yet, upon the whole, Christianity (and not only the 
Christianity of Christ, but of the churches—the eschatology, the 
ceremonies, the confessional) made its prime appeal to women, 
and through the ages it is women who have kept men Christian. 
Women took a prominent place among saints and martyrs and 
have always been in the centre of works of charity. Compara- 
tive ethics will justify the claim that Christianity brought to 
fruition a type of womanhood little developed and still less 
recognized before its time. With the recognition of this type 
men began for the first time to think of women as of a finer 
texture than themselves, and romantic love ousted sensual 
passion as well as mere adventure from the central place in 
literature. Such opinions may be derided today, but we are 
here dealing with historic facts, and the attitude to women, 
which became distinctive of western civilization, is historically 
one of the most important sociological effects of Christianity and 
must in fairness be set against those other influences upon sex 
and family life which were less favourable to the status of 
woman. 

There is probably no one so discontented with the measur- 
able effects of Christianity upon society as the serious Christian. 
But of the method of estimating these effects as attempted here 
he will probably say that on such lines we fail to see the wood 
for the trees. Christianity is a religion of the spirit, and it is 
in the spirit and not in the outer law that its work has been 
done. To have established the authority of conscience and 
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widened and deepened the claims of man on man are the great 
permanent achievements of Christianity, expressed not in 
specific institutions but in the general spirit of social life. Such 
achievement is difficult to bring to the test of fact, indeed more 
than difficult unless we have an agreed system of values. For 
the sake of argument I will assume what I take to be the stand- 
ards of ethical rationalism and try to imagine what an ancient 
rationalist like Seneca or Marcus Aurelius, if he could return 
to the world, would say of Christendom. I think, then, that he 
would judge our societies to be full of contradictions and un- 
solved problems, but to be on balance better and far more full 
of hope than his. If Socrates were the revenant his attitude 
would be more uncertain. He would no doubt ask us a 
number of awkward questions, for instance whether auto- 
mobiles and wireless really make us happier, and, if not, why 
we spend so much on them; while as to hope he might main- 
tain that even in the humiliated Athens of his last years she 
lingered at the bottom of Pandora's box. Nevertheless, I 
think he would come to recognize a larger outlook than that of 
the city-state, a truer appreciation of the common man than 
that of the Greek intellectuals and in fine some things that were 
not on his horizon at all. I think we could substantiate these 
judgements in gross by comparisons in detail on the major 
points. But if, discarding all extravagant claims, we take a 
favourable view of modern Christendom, we have still to ask 
how far its advances, or for that matter its backslidings, are 
due to Christianity and how far to such other causes as freedom 
of thought, the advance of knowledge, the development of 
industry and political organization. A very searching analysis 
would be needed to disentangle factors so intimately inter- 
woven. 

But two results have emerged in our brief discussion. The 
first turns on the discrimination of periods and of churches 
within Christianity itself. To the ethical rationalist, who on 
this point at least figures as an impartial outsider, it appears 
that the sociological contribution of some of the sects has been 
more notable than that of the official organization, and that 
if the message of essential Christianity is taken to heart by indi- 
viduals of all churches, it is enforced collectively only by some 
churches or only at some periods and in some relations. When 
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so taken, however—and this is the second result—the message 
goes deep, for this same rationalist, whose natural sympathies 
are all with knowledge, will yet recognize as an impartial in- 
vestigator that the scientific view in social applications has 
suffered from crudities and limitations, and economic advance 
has been responsible for oppressions and degradations of 
standard to which essential Christianity is a great corrective. 
Not accepting its speculative foundations such a thinker is 
free to criticize its judgements and may not even accept all its 
principles of valuation, but he knows that the essence of its 
social teaching must be absorbed into anything that can call 
itself a rational reorganization of society. 
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ARISTOCRACY 


CHAPTER 7 


ARISTOCRACY 


Etymologically aristocracy means the rule of the best, a 
system which at first blush commends itself to common sense 
as the most rational form of government, but on second thought 
raises the questions: Who are the best, and how are they dis- 
tinguished? Plato, who introduced the term into social theory, 
made their selection and education for the purposes of directing 
personal and social life the main thesis of his great treatise, but 
was very well aware of the difficulties of setting the mechanism 
in motion. 

Perhaps the most delicate operation that the best and wisest 
can be called upon to perform is that of selecting the best and 
wisest for their coadjutors and successors. In any case, when 
translated into practice, the rule of the best must mean the rule 
of those who are thought the best, whether by themselves or by 
others. In this sense we may say that both monarchy and 
democracy normally pay attention, well or ill directed as may 
happen, to the aristocratic principle. It is in the interest of 
democracy to choose the best available men for every sort of 
function, and its frequent failures in this respect are more due 
to the lack of means of judgement than of good intention. The 
career open to talents has always been a part of the democratic 
principle. The same maxim is accepted by an enlightened 
monarch in relation to every position, except that of the 
monarch himself, and even in this regard there have been 
monarchies in which merit and experience have been taken 
into account in the choice of a successor. Paradoxically 
enough, it is just the historic aristocracies which are on principle 
opposed to the rule, for they are rooted in the view that the 
function of government belongs to a defined class, recruited by 
heredity, and though an intelligent aristocrat would doubtless 
agree that the best should rule, he would subjoin: ‘And the 
best are those of our blood. He may be liberal enough to 
make some reservations in favour of breeding, whereby the man 
of plebeian origin may be sufficiently dyed with the aristocratic 
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tincture to be admitted as a ‘new man’ to the charmed circle. 
But the regular passport is birth, and even the personal honours 
which please the artistocrat most are those which have ‘no 
damned nonsense about merit’. 

Thus there is a marked contrast between aristocracy as a 
rational system which functions wherever the principle obtains 
of choosing the man deemed best for a post, and aristocracies 
as historic systems in which fitness is determined primarily by 
birth and all questions of capacity and character are secondary. 
It must, however, be understood that the true aristocracy 
thoroughly believes in itself, and unless the belief is largely 
shared by other classes its power is precarious. Aristocracy is 
the rule of a class which is deemed, certainly by itself and in 
greater or less degree by others, to monopolize fitness for 
government. 

Both in idea and in history aristocracy is generally opposed to 
monarchy as well as to democracy, but it is to be remarked 
that within its own circle aristocracy generally guards one 
democratic principle with solicitude. Its members are all of 
the one caste; they are each other's peers; they are the ópouot, 
generically alike and different from all others. In duelling 
societies, they and they alone have the dueller's right. The 
duke must not refuse the commoner satisfaction if the commoner 
is ‘born’, but must refuse it to anyone not ‘born’. The proud- 
est aristocracies, like the English, think or thought little of 
titles which could be conferred for mere merit, and Squire 
Western of the eighteenth century is at one with Squire 
Hamley of the early nineteenth in a certain dislike of a lord, 
often a member of a new family, yet claiming precedence over 
a family which has ruled its own acres since the Conquest. 
This remarkable exception to the too general rule that every 
Englishman loves a lord has not been sufficiently noted as a 
mark of the inner essence of the aristocratic spirit. At the 
same time titles in the modern as contrasted with the ancient 
world have served to mark our aristocracies, and the English 
custom of primogeniture by restricting the succession has 
helped to merge the descendants of a great family in the general 
community and thus blur the edges of distinction, since, after 
all, birth is socially nothing unless it is generally known. 

Aristocracies have been often hostile to monarchy, or at least 
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jealous and suspicious of it. In many cases, as in the early 
Greek states, they managed to throw off its supremacy or 
reduce it to a shadow for the performance of certain religious 
rites, or to a position of tutelage like that of the Spartan kings. 
Monarchy on its side has in consequence frequently leaned on 
the third estate for support, and in contesting feudal privilege 
has stood for both a more equal justice and a wider national 
unity. There is much in monarchy that may favour any kind 
of equality, as long as it does not touch the throne and is 
opposed to every privilege except that of one family. On the 
other side of the account, aristocracy involves government by 
discussion and the rule of a responsible senate, as against the 
arbitrary decision of a single man who, even if constrained by 
custom to take counsel with the nobles, is himself solely and 
wholly responsible for the final choice. In archaic societies the 
relation is likely to be closer. Those of royal blood are 
sufficiently numerous to constitute an aristocracy of them- 
selves, and to be royal means not necessarily to be an actual 
king, but a potential king, one of those fitted by descent for 
kingship, and hence a possible claimant of any throne that is 
vacant or weakly occupied. 

Royalties in general tend to form an endogamous caste, as 
is shown by the pervasive intermarriages of the royalties of 
Europe, who from this point of view may be regarded as having 
formed the supreme aristocratic circle. For to monarchy, 
too, birth is the one really stable qualification. The early 
Roman Empire, indeed, used the law of adoption to overcome 
the manifest risks of such a system, and used it with effect, 
particularly in the second century A.D. But it is character- 
istic of the weakness of such a device that the palmy days of the 
Antonines ended abruptly with the choice of a worthless son 
as his successor by the noblest of the emperors. Moreover, 
unless not only blood but strict primogeniture is the rule, there 
is always the possibility of civil war among surviving sons, and 
the history of the Mogul Empire shows how fatal the results 
may be. The one-man ruler is of course more dependent on 
the general acceptance of his position than a group of peers 
who, though a small minority, may be sufficiently well 
organized to defend their position. Success, particularly 
military success, has often made monarchs, from Napoleon 
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downwards, but it is belief in birth that has engendered 
dynasties and a fear of revolution that has supported them and 
even preserved them in form while a mayor of the palace or a 
shogun has actually exercised power. 

What is common to aristocracy and monarchy is of course 
that government is the privilege of the one or the few, and is 
external to the governed. If we confine ourselves to stable or 
‘legitimate’ monarchies, we may add that the privilege in both 
cases depends primarily on birth, This is no doubt the basis 
of an alliance which is deeper than the occasional hostility. 
Historically aristocracies have more often been associated 
with monarchy than entirely independent. Nobles formed the 
king’s court, looked to him for advancement and sinecures for 
poor relations, monopolized the military commands in his 
army and in return gave his rule support in their own terri- 
tories. In a feudal system a balance is struck in which at 
each grade the inferior holds his position on terms of service 
to the superior, who in turn protects and assures him in his 
position. The balance is insecure, and great nobles in par- 
ticular watch for opportunities to make their position inde- 
pendent and hereditary, but unless in the rare event that the 
noble is great enough to set up a king on his own account he 
will recognize his overlord as the keystone of the arch. The 
historic instances of aristocratic rule without dependence on 
monarchy have been relatively few. They would include most 
of the Greek city-states before the rise of the tyrannies and 
democracies, Sparta, notwithstanding the preservation of the 
dual kingship, being reckoned among them. They would 
include the commercial republics of the Phoenicians, Car- 
thage, the Philistine city-states, probably, though little seems 
to be known of them, the tribal republics of early India and 
above all the Roman Republic, tinctured and certainly in- 
vigorated as this might be by some democratic elements. One 
cannot add the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, though 
perhaps more deeply rooted and more widely extended than 
any of these, because they never regarded direct temporal 
sovereignty as within their sphere. In medieval and modern 
Europe the association of aristocracy with monarchy has been 
the rule, though with some brilliant exceptions. On the 
whole it is in this association that aristocracy has had its widest 
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reach. Apart from some brilliant, but not long lived, demo- 
cratic impulses in classical antiquity, the normal government 
of civilized states, down to quite modern times, has been in the 
hands of privileged classes, whether royal or aristocratic or 
both in co-operation. 

What are the origin and basis of this distinction between ruler 
and ruled? In the simplest known societies, which though 
probably not primitive are nearer to the primitive than any 
others that we know, no such distinction is found. The little 
groups which constitute the nucleus of social life present no 
inequalities of rank, and while many of these groups are associ- 
ated in larger aggregates which may be called tribes, there is 
hardly ever any gradation of power among them, or indeed any 
common authority. As to sex, women are often the full 
equals of men and in general are at least far nearer to equality 
than they are under more advanced conditions of material 
culture. As to age, there are cases, particularly among the 
Australian aborigines, where the power is exercised by the 
elders, and sometimes oppressively, but there is no question 
of a governing class restricted by birth. The little groups have 
in general leaders or headmen, but their power is more often a 
matter of personality than of any rigid rule. Beyond the 
group there is still less authority, and a chief of a whole tribe is 
a rarity. What is most important, access to the soil and its 
products is available to all members of the community, and the 
products of the chase or the search are generally shared among 
those present. Private rights in these things are not unknown, 
but are quite subordinate. In personal things private pro- 
perty is recognized and is more effective, but possessions are 
too insignificant to lead to accumulation, and goods are in 
fact often destroyed at death. 

When we pass to peoples of rather more advanced material 
culture we find changes which are accentuated as we move up- 
wards. The tribe becomes a definite unity. It has a chief or 
a governing council, often with considerable powers, and the 
chief is frequently hereditary. Fighting becomes more organ- 
ized and fills a larger place, while the position of women sinks. 
We hear not only of family feuds but of tribal wars, and as war 
requires a leader we have war chiefs as well as peace chiefs. 
A successful war chief gets prestige and a position which no 
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headman of a group possessed, and how his success may grow, 
how then he will get a group of comites about him and how the 
position tends to be hereditary hardly need to be said. But, it 
should be remarked, women and children are taken in the 
tribal wars, while adult male captives may be adopted to fill 
the gaps in the victorious community, so that alien elements 
begin to enter it. Such elements do not necessarily fall into a 
lower status, but they may do so. The captive women, for 
instance, will often be secondary wives, reinforcing the growing 
tendency to polygamy. 

A more decisive step, however, is taken with the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry. A tribe that has developed 
warlike organization out of mere tribal quarrels may begin 
to turn it to more utilitarian ends. It may even be more 
to its taste to continue the hunter's life, to raid agricultural 
tribes for their produce, as the Guaycuru do, or to subject 
them to a regular tribute. If agriculture is practised at home, 
a demand for labour arises which may be met by taking slaves. 
Thus, on the one hand, we have the rise of a warrior class, and, 
on the other, alien elements of lower status, slaves or serfs, 
or perhaps tributary peoples. Finally, encouraged by success, 
the tribe begins deliberately to enlarge its borders, and sends 
out streams of migrants to settle down as lords in the terri- 
tories of milder, more industrious and perhaps more civilized 
peoples. It is not of course suggested that such a bare outline 
repeats itself in every case. The intention is only to indicate 
the connection of a series of differentiations which we find still 
within the limits of the simpler peoples as we pass from the 
lower to the higher hunters, and from them to the successive 
stages of agriculture and the breeding of animals. As we pass 
up the scale of material culture we find more social differentia- 
tion, larger units with more effective government, more evi- 
dences of slavery and serfdom, on the one side, and of a noble 
class, on the other, more insistence on the restriction of landed 
property to nobles and chiefs. Here and there, as in some 
oceanic islands, we have a definite upper caste of property 
owners and a lower order of landless labourers. 

Thus the comparative study of the simpler societies prepares 
us for the history of the earlier civilizations in which the growth 
of larger states, their frequent expansion into vast and insecure 
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empires, the exaltation and even deification of the monarch, 
the elevation of military and sacerdotal orders and the sub- 
jection in greater or less degree of the masses, play their well- 
known part. To attempt to characterize these developments 
in their complex and endlessly varying detail would be to 
write a history of civilization, but something must be said of 
the basis of differentiation. We have followed militarism as the 
main clue, but there are other influences entangled with it. 
One is sacral. In many simpler societies the shaman has an 
influence equal, perhaps superior, to the chief's, and in many 
cases shaman and chief are one. In early civilization the 
priestly order is often supreme. The Sumerian city-state was 
ruled by the patesi as the local god's direct representative. In 
Egyptian history the priestly order reveals itself as dominant, 
and in India the Brahmans through long contests vindicated 
their position as the superiors of the warrior classes and the 
secular prince. But there is more even than this. Militarism 
is blind force, and society is not stable until blind force is 
recognized as authority. The transforming agency is religion. 
The king is a god or the representative of a god, or at least the 
Lord's anointed whom the Church has consecrated. Rebellion 
therefore is as the sin of witchcraft. The nobles perhaps hold 
from him at the outset, but in addition many of them are of 
royal descent, and others, like many of the great Greek families, 
might find for themselves a descent from heroes and demigods. 
Under higher religions, which exclude such conceptions, the 
respect for ancestry still has a mystical authority going far 
beyond any scientific justification. If the English nobleman's 
ancestor was not a god, he at least came over with the Con- 
queror. The power that is long established raises no heart- 
burnings. It does not injure self-feeling as the elevation of a 
rival may do, but is generally accepted as above competition, 
always provided that it does not attempt innovations. 
Another influence to be considered is economic. Throughout, 
the main basis of aristocracy is territorial possession. Quite 
apart from any special rights and privileges, the ownership of 
a great estate involves a kind of petty sovereignty over its 
population which no other property confers. In a feudal 
nobility it is indeed the administrative functions that take the 
first place, and when economic development has gone far 
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enough to engender manufacture, commerce and a money 
economy, it is rather hostile than otherwise to the rule of an 
exclusive aristocracy, for the tendency is to buy out feudal 
obligations and transform the fief into hereditary property. 
Again, if we look to the origin of aristocratic estates, we find 
that grants from the crown, the results of wars, conquest, 
rebellions and attainders, spoliation of church lands and so 
forth, lay the foundation of many of them. But underneath all 
this the economic factor must operate. One family prospers 
by good management and advantageous marriages while 
another fails. Riches themselves are respected as the basis of 
success and the signs of capacity, and sheer wealth from early 
stages is social power and can be translated at lowest into 
political influence. 

There is thirdly the biological factor in which many see the 
real determinant. The ruling section, be it race or class, 
entering from without or rising from within, is in this view the 
superior type, best fitted to rule and proving its fitness by 
success. This is the scientific justification alike of hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy, which for the purpose of this 
discussion need not be differentiated. Some thinkers indeed, 
going beyond the basis of biology, think of common human 
nature as something essentially weak, poor and incapable of 
self-government. It needs direction from above. Unfor- 
tunately there are only human beings to be its directors. But 
it seems to be thought that there is a small section of human 
beings which superior hereditary endowment, developed by 
family tradition and lifelong habit, equips for the superhuman 
task of ruling not only themselves but others, and in this 
natural aristocracy is the hope of human society. This is the 
aristocratic ideal proper, and must command a certain respect 
since its ultimate origin is in Plato. Against it must be set the 
democratic conception that human nature, however weak and 
defective, has in it the possibility of higher things which are 
developed by responsibility and the common life, that the 
better training lies in self-discipline rather than subjection, in 
co-operation rather than subservience, and that the society 
resting on wide acceptance of a common well-being has a 
broader basis than that of the prestige of a super-excellent but 
narrow class, 
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Leaving these two ideals to speak for themselves, we return 
to the more distinctly biological issue which is entangled in the 
extremely involved questions of race, class and caste, of the 
effects of inbreeding on the one side, and miscegenation on the 
other, and of actual ascendancy as a test of permanent merit. 
We will assume with the biologist that the psychological 
factors making for success, whatever they may be, are as 
hereditable as any physical factors on the same terms, that is, 
that they are germinal or innate and not acquired. What we 
know of the conflicts of peoples seems to indicate that in 
numerous cases physically stronger and more vigorous, perhaps 
harder and less scrupulous, races have come into contact with 
weaker ones and established what may be a durable ascend- 
ancy. How far this admission would carry us we might deter- 
mine if we knew better what is meant by race. Using the 
term in a wide sense, however, and granting the possibility of a 
definite racial superiority in the aristocracy that is founded 
directly on conquest, the fact remains that these conquests 
represent military superiority alone, which is compatible with 
inferiority in other respects. The pastoral tribes, which have 
so often overrun settled peoples, were supreme in the assem- 
blage of military qualities and pretty clearly inferior in others. 
The most successful barbarian rulers recognized the disparity, 
as did the Gothic rulers who recognized the superiority in the 
Roman culture, just as the Romans in earlier days had bowed 
to the cultural eminence of the Greeks. Conquest does found 
aristocracies, but does not substantiate their claim to all-round 
superiority. 

The question then arises whether the conqueror is to pre- 
serve his aloofness. If so, he will have to live in an armed 
camp like the Spartiates and maintain an exclusiveness which 
is likely to have unfavourable results. Socially it requires a 
fatal division of society into opposed camps wherein the rulers 
are compelled by their situation to make their own preserva- 
tion the foremost consideration in government. Biologically 
it involves the difficult question of inbreeding. Will the caste 
prosper in isolation and therefore in endogamy? Here it must 
be said that contemporary genetics does not altogether jugity 
the popular opinion of inbreeding as a necessary cause of de- 
generation. On the ‘factorial’ hypothesis the danger lies 
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merely in the increased chance of a union of factors bearing the 
same defect, and if the stock were sound throughout, this 
danger would not exist. Some writers evidently think the 
risk of importation of defects from outside marriages the more 
serious of the two. On this view, however, two comments 
must be made. First, if the choice of partners is narrow, 
persons of unknown defects will find mates when they had much 
better remain unmarried. That this is a real danger in mon- 
archical and close aristocratic castes, and particularly in cases 
where wealth is sought to replenish aristocratic poverty, is 
fairly well known. Second, if there is a possible deterioration 
through intermarriage, there is also the opportunity of new 
combinations uniting perhaps for the first time in evolution 
the best elements in two strains, and so marking a distinct step 
forward in racial life. This is strictly comparable to the 
results aimed at by practical geneticists in the vegetable world, 
and though we have no means of measuring its social impor- 
tance, the frequent appearance of vigour and originality among 
mixed races suggests that it is a real factor to be reckoned with. 

In all this we are assuming an original 'racial' difference. 
Where this does not exist the biological considerations must be 
quite different. Here ascendancy must be due to some 
superiority of power, either in the present or the past, and how 
far such superiorities would be permanent would depend for 
modern genetics on the question whether they rested upon a 
definite mutation or on a quantitative variation of a common 
Character or perchance on the exceptional mating of two 
factors which could not be counted upon for recurrence. It 
is thus easily explicable that the inheritance of eminent ability 
is the rarity which we actually find it to be. We can by no 
means count upon it, whercas with equality of opportunity it is 
reasonable to count on the power of the superior faculty to find 
its way to the front. Hereditary privilege therefore seems in 
these cases to be superfluous and rather dangerous, and these 
considerations will apply to all cases in which aristocracy has 
ceased to be endogamous. 

If we ask why, then, the privilege of birth has played so 
l a part in civilization, the answer is probably neither 
sacral nor economic nor biological, but rather the need and the 
difficulty of government. The need and the difficulty grow as 
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society enlarges its borders and comes to embrace numerous 
peoples of diverse character and traditions, varying forms of 
industry, grades of wealth and poverty. As this process ad- 
vances, government becomes a special art and mystery, remote 
from the ordinary man, and the mystery of mysteries is how 
to secure obedience. The first necessity is loyalty to the leader, 
who offers himself and proves successful. What more natural 
than to follow his son as successor, brought up by him and 
already invested with secondary power? What more disastrous 
than contests for the succession? It is not likely that sacral 
theories are deliberately invented to enforce loyalty, but where 
they arise at this stage of development states are more likely to 
flourish. The quasi-divine monarchs will be the survivors. 
This reason applies most cogently to the monarchical principle, 
but we have seen how at bottom the aristocracies are linked up 
with their superiors. Social order will require local and de- 
partmental rulers, and for them too, so far as they do not hold 
directly from the crown, against which their own feelings 
rebel, a sanction is needed. Thus it seems at bottom to be the 
need of a stable government which maintains the authority of 
the superior. Only with the spread of education and com- 
munication does self-government on the large scale become a 
possibility (and even now self-government has hardly passed 
beyond the experimental stage). 

The decline of aristocracy in modern times has been due not 
merely to the rise of democratic ideas but to economic changes. 
Territorial ascendancy was undermined by the growth of 
industry; urban communities arose which resented territorial 
jurisdiction and obtained charters and liberties of their own. 
'The most prominent burgesses, matching the nobles in wealth, 
began to establish a plutocracy frankly regardless of aristo- 
cratic tradition. About their wealth there is no halo of 
antiquity; men see it growing before their eyes. The successful 
ones are positive, matter-of-fact, measure values in terms of 
hard cash, and reck little of antiquity, but believe that the 
future is with them, and are resentful not only of the political 
privileges and social pre-eminence of the aristocracy but more 
deeply of its repudiation of money as a standard and the.too 
easy contempt for the money making for which it has never ad 
any need. What attitude will the aristocracy take to this new 
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power? It may stand proudly aloof, refusing intercourse, 
jealously adhering to fiscal and personal privileges, but for the 
rest content to decline in wealth as its rival advances. Or it 
may make terms, and take its toll of the new wealth by marry- 
ing its daughters. The former has been on the whole the 
method of the continental aristocracies; the latter that of the 
British, probably because with them commercialism developed 
earlier and its prizes were more tempting. But even in Eng- 
land the breaking down of the caste feeling was very slow before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It took time to make a 
‘gentleman’. Mr. Weston in Emma ‘was born of a respectable 
family which for the last two or three generations had been 
rising into gentility and property. He himself was now 
thought a good match for Emma's governess, and associated on 
equal terms with country gentlemen like the Knightleys and 
Woodhouses, but was held in contempt by the aristocratic 
family of his first wife. In Thackeray's time the Lady Annes 
and Lady Claras were deliberately married by their families to 
bankers or brewers. In the last generation or two this par- 
ticular form of the marriage problem has been falling into the 
background in our literature. Money, as Vespasian said, does 
not smell of its origin. 

Intermarriage in the end governs all social intercourse, and 
social intercourse interacts closely with political co-operation. 
In France there was no question but that the prosperous burgess 
belonged to the third estate, and the bourgeoisie, with the 
lesser clergy and a few idealists among the noblesse, took the lead 
in the first revolution, until frightened away by disorder, in- 
security and some hints of socialism. In England there was a 
time, now difficult to imagine, when the city of London took 
the lead in liberal movements. Commercial men headed the 
democratic assault after the Napoleonic wars, and won their 
victory in the first Reform Act (1832) and the abolition of the 
protectionist duties on corn (1846). But the rising tide of 
democracy bore reconciliation on its breast, and co-operated 
powerfully with the social influences that have been mentioned, 
so that from 1886 onward ‘property’ in England, landed or 
other, presented a very solid front. The disappearance of the 
old liberal parties on the continent tells the same tale in a 
different language. — Aristocracy, like hereditary absolutism, 
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is dead. The issue for Europe is between democracy and 
dictature, an issue which depends in the end on the question 
whether the economic problem can be solved by good sense 
or must be kept unsolved by violence. 

Aristocracy would hardly have been submerged in pluto- 
cracy if its ideal had not been disintegrated by democratic 
criticism. Aristocracy held a high standard of honour and 
fortitude, of public duty and personal courtesy, of inner char- 
acter as against outward show. Yet in so far as it believed 
itself to have a monopoly of such virtues its exclusiveness was 
neither compatible with ethical requirements nor based on 
scientific facts. Nature has not parted men into sheep and 
goats. In all classes, all colours and all creeds there are good 
men and less good, wise and unwise, competent and incapable. 
Of any collection of men—a nation, or a class, or even a group 
of nations like a world of white men—the most that we can 
scientifically venture is that their average is higher in some one 
or more of these respects than that ofothers. Yet it will remain 
that the good man or the capable man of the class with the 
lower average will hold his own among the higher. Why 
should he be excluded from their circle or from any of their 
functions if personally he is capable of performing them? 
Even the average superiority may hold only in respect of one 
quality and fail in others, as the white man with his superiority 
in practical organization is inferior to the Japanese in artistic 
sense or to the Indian in fineness of spiritual perception. A 
mere sense of humour should prevent a nation or a class from 
vaunting an all round superiority which is hardly ever real. 
Ethically the traditional noblesse oblige might itself have taught 
that the greatest duty of the superior, if such he is, is not to 
wrap himself up in his superiority but to share his best with all 
the world, and for this purpose he must feel himself at one with 
the world—a man, not a demi-god, among men. —— 

Men are very far from being equal but, abnormalities apart, 
their differences are those of degree and lie as it were on the 
surface of that deep-seated identity which is common human 
nature, The great poet and, more than that, the great 
statesman is he who does not stick in the differences, but can 
work down to these deeper forces and trust the results to the 
broader basis which they provide. From whatever point any 
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race or class is truly superior, it needs nothing but equality of 
opportunity to prove its merit. 

By defenders of the hereditary principle much is made of the 
high capacity of the founder of the family, but no general 
assumption of outstanding merit is warranted. What may be 
assumed is that some ancestor, recent or remote, had a capacity 
of some kind sufficient to enable him to found a family. 
Enough is known to assure us that such capacity is often of 
doubtful character, including e.g. skill in court intrigue or 
doubtful political services. The more distinctive mark of the 
ancient family is that, whatever the causes of its rise, it has in 
fact held on. It has kept its estates while others have squan- 
dered theirs. It is morally more conservative than progressive 
or aggressive. It cares for its tradition. To hold its head high 
for two or three hundred years, while others rose or fell, pushed 
and scrambled, won dizzy success and ruin, is after all no mean 
feat, and implies the persistence of a certain tradition and 
perhaps a hereditary type of character. 

It is this type, rather than any unusual ability, which ex- 
presses itself in the aristocratic code, and more broadly in the 
aristocratic manners at their best. The note of these manners 
is a security in the inner and the outer life which is too deep and 
untroubled to be called a conscious assurance. A certain code 
is inbred from birth and as a matter of course governs each 
man’s own actions and those of his kind. He is aware of a 
coarser kind, but it serves only as a foil to teach him what to 
avoid. He knows without formulating it what he has to do, 
and that is what he will do, and what all his peers will do, and 
it includes the knowledge of dealing with those whose code is 
different. Moreover he is born free from worry about material 
necessities, with the sense that he has enough and needs no 
more. Men outside his class are appointed to serve him, and 
this too he takes for granted. This last point is the element in 
that repose stamping the caste of Vere de Vere which galls the 
outsider. It is the basis of the quiet voice, the even tones and 
easy manner which carry so much farther than passion, 
vehemence and shouting. 

If we except this power of command, the other features of 
the aristocratic manner may be found in cases where there is 
no question of class ascendancy. It is a feature, for example, of 
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those religious households in which piety is not emotionally 
acquired but inbred. There too is untroubled confidence 
and a moral security in the possession of real values, not 
touched by the needs of this world, regardless of advance- 
ment, competition and criticism. Observers of the working 
class have noted a similar dignity and repose among humble 
craftsmen possessed of some skill which gives them security in 
their modest position, but does not point the way to any great 
advancement. Thus the essential secret is not that of a class 
but of a standard held with conviction—what one may call a 
valuation. In the old families this valuation has become a 
settled tradition, and will survive a break of fortune, as has often 
been seen in revolutions. But in the aristocratic valuation 
there is a per conira account. Its exclusiveness limits its im- 
agination. Other men are God's creatures, but so is the beetle 
which one avoids wantonly crushing; and in the traditional 
training there are for the circle itself elements of hardness 
derived from the militarist conceptions and the ideal of com- 
mand and obedience in which aristocracy had its historic func- 
tion. The self-control which is expressed in the untroubled 
exterior in the presence of suffering, danger and death, and of 
which the aristocratic tradition makes so strong a point, in- 
sisting on its cultivation from the days of infancy upward, may 
too easily be turned to hardness. The capacity to endure, 
which is perhaps the finest of human possessions, may pass into 
willingness to inflict, or at least into indifference to infliction, 
which is the most dangerous of human vices. The attach- 
ment to field sports, doubtless a natural expression of high 
vitality, skill and courage, must yet seem a very strange form 
of pleasure to an oriental, to whom, all life being sacred, 
searching questions must present themselves when he is bidden 
to have regard to our superior morality and religion. It must 
be added that a certain lack of intellectual and artistic interest, 
even a certain repression of originality, too often constitute 
another aspect of that unquestioning acquiescence in things as 
they are which detracts from the value of the aristocratic ideal. 
Yet that ideal has played its historic part. It has contributed 
something vital to human experience, and if it has perished 
only to give way to unqualified materialism and the uncharted 
adventures of the wealth seekers, it has perished before its time. 
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CHAPTER 8 


INDUSTRY AND THE STATE! 


In the belligerent countries of Europe with few exceptions the 
war produced, or brought to a head, something of the nature of 
a social revolution. In specific character and degree the 
nature of the revolution varied with the circumstances of each 
country, and in some of them it has been followed by a counter- 
revolution, the fortunes of which have also varied. But the 
general effect was an upheaval in which, for a time, the mass 
of the workers came to the top and the propertied classes, so 
secure before 1914, were either ruined or very seriously shaken. 
In Russia, where the government was exceptionally obstructive 
and corrupt and the governing classes feeble, political power 
was seized by the representatives of the urban artisans who were 
the only remaining organized bodies. The reaction, dis- 
credited by its acceptance of foreign assistance, failed com- 
pletely and a stable and, by the accounts of visitors of all 
parties, relatively efficient government has established itself 
on the ruins of the old system. But in Russia, as throughout 
Eastern Europe, the peasantry has proved the predominating 
partner, the dual need of manpower and food working in 
unison. In France, where the peasantry was already well 
established, the fabric of society has undergone the smallest 
changes. In the industrial countries the cffect has been varied. 
At the outset, towards the close of the war and in the early days 
of the peace, the working classes had the ball at their feet, but 
they did not know where to drive it and reaction took place. 
In Germany the middle classes were ruined, to the gain, it 
would seem, of few except the great industrialists, who were 
enabled to cancel their borrowed capital. In Italy a seemingly 
successful revolution led to a violent counter-revolution, which, 
though obviously insecure, is at present unshaken. In England 
hyper-excited nationalism engendered political crosscurrents 
which, on the whole, have given political power to the reaction- 
ary elements and have left the trade unions as the one real 
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organ of the workers, while they in turn were half paralysed by 
the commercial crash induced largely by the bad peace settle- 
ment. The propertied classes, however, were affected much as 
in other countries. The professional men, land owners, and 
rentiers, though not ruined, found their standard of living 
seriously lowered. Estates changed hands and the new rich, 
war profiteers and tradesmen, fat with the advantages sucked 
from food control and currency changes, rushed in to fill the 
void left by the decay of the older wealth. The working 
classes had a glimpse of real economic equality, which passed 
away, but not without leaving a permanent effect on the 
imagination. 

The resulting position is highly unstable. The political 
machine, dominated by the possessing classes, and animated 
more by the aggressive activity of the new rich than by the 
untroubled self-satisfaction of the old, is used for obstructing 
anything of the nature of economic democracy, and only 
yields in jerks under pressure. Among the majority of the 
people, who, when it comes to voting, give the machine its 
power and keep it in being, there is a mass of discontent with 
their present status and of bewildered disappointment at the 
frustration of their hopes. The trade union organization, 
the only effective organ of expression for this discontent, is 
essentially sectional in its structure and has all the blindness 
and collective selfishness characteristic of sectionalism. Strikes 
are ill considered, vastly damaging to all parties and as blindly 
resisted as initiated. The fighting spirits are in varying degrees 
influenced by Russian Communism, and the influence is 
carefully fostered and exaggerated by the commercialized press, 
which knows well that (far from being seriously formidable) 
it is of the greatest value as a bogey which will rally the 
timorous voter of all classes to the side of security. In the 
background, if the bogey should unexpectedly put on the reality 
of flesh and blood, there is always the possibility of an imitation 
Fascism, which in this country would have a very large class of 
athletic, well-fed and not well-employed young men to drill 
in its support. Outside there is the irresponsible influence of 
the Soviet Union, deeply resentful of England’s action, fearful 
of England as the leading capitalist country of Europe, feeding 
its own doubters with the wild anti-Communism of the British 
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press, seeking every opportunity of making its power felt, but 
having not the most rudimentary understanding of our social 
life to direct its efforts. 

But this is only one instance out of many in which world- 
wide relations affect our internal problems. The new spirit 
which consists in taking seriously the ideas of freedom and 
equality, personal and national, has spread to the Eastern 
peoples and confronts us, as in China, with a threat to our 
commerce, and in India with a challenge to commercial and 
political ascendancy alike. Now the modern economic 
development of England rests on oversea trade. This result 
is the obverse of the destruction of our peasantry in the cen- 
turies between the first rise of the woollen industry and the 
consummation of the enclosures. We gave ourselves over 
little by little to dependence on oversea trade consisting in the 
exchange of manufactures and transport and financial services 
for food, raw materials and luxuries. The balance was first 
seriously shaken by the rise of industrial competitors such as 
Germany, Belgium and the United States. Itis more critically 
affected by the rise of competition in the East, particularly 
when its edge is sharpened by political and racial antagonism. 
For any believer in the ideal of equal liberty there is a brighter 
sky behind the heavily moving clouds, for the world outlook is 
infinitely better if we can conceive it as a voluntary co-opera- 
tion of free peoples than if our best hopes are for the more or 
less benevolent domination of one race holding others in sub- 
servience. There are many elements in the English mind 
which respond to this ideal, but as a nation we move slowly 
and our acceptances are apt to come too late, and to yield 
today that which would have satisfied our claimants yesterday. 
In our dealings with Africa we have even retrograded, for the 
government of Kenya would hardly have passed with such scant 
criticism in the much decried Gladstonian epoch, and, though 
we have washed our hands of the affairs of the Dominions, the 
reactionary measures against the Bantu peoples in the South 
African Union must affect those remaining under our control, 
besides redounding to the general discredit of the British 
Empire which led the older movement for the liberation of 
coloured peoples. The day when the civilized peoples of the 
East could be held in bondage is passed, but the danger of a 
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systematic exploitation of the African is still with us, and is 
more urgent than it was a quarter of a century ago. At the 
same time, ideas of emancipation have begun to shadow them- 
selves forth within the African mind, and we have on hand the 
germinal possibilities of as ugly a racial conflict as history has 
seen. 

'The post-war world, then, is a dangerous, but not an un- 
hopeful, world. ‘Tempers are ragged and the possibilities of 
international conflict, class conflict, race conflict are still 
numerous, but the conditions are better than those of such a 
peace of death as fell on Ireland after the Treaty of Limerick, 
or on all Europe for a while after the Congress of Vienna. The 
problem is not at bottom that of maintaining order against 
turbulence, nor the more difficult one of awakening hope in a 
cowed and crushed population. It is rather that of finding 
consistent direction for a mass of alert and indignant energies, 
untrained by experience and impatient of criticism, bent on 
freedom without appreciation of its conditions. There are 
here the materials of a better order than the past could show, 
for a system of free co-operation commending itself to the in- 
telligence and the heart alike will compare favourably with the 
most efficient order imposed by the will of a superior. Politically 
it will be at once more stable as commanding the energetic 
support of the plain man and more elastic as responsive to 
divergences of local, racial and even individual requirement. 
Economically it will be more productive, first, in that it will 
call on the mental as well as the physical energies of the average 
worker and enlist his good will as much as his personal desires; 
secondly, in that its fruits enure to the advancement of health 
and vigour, not merely among the specially capable or for- 
tunate, but in the generality; and lastly, in that it saves thc 
friction of competition and concentrates effort on the support of 
the common rather than the pursuit of the personal. Morally 
its superiority is that it calls on the energetic service of the 
individual and appeals to his social conscience, asks for his 
resourcefulness and tolerates his vagaries, repressing only what 
it holds definitely unsocial. Something like this has been the 
ideal of all aristocracies—for their own members—for aristoc- 
racies at their best have rested the common effort on the free 
initiative, the personal pride and the ready devotion of their 
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members. ‘The difference introduced by the democratic ideal 
is, the difference between some and all The democratic 
theory is that all normal men arc in their degree capable of 
participation in such mutual service, that while there are con- 
siderable differences of character and capacity among mien, 
there are in a people of homogeneous tradition differences of 
individuals rather than of class or genealogy, and that as be- 
tween peoples of very different cultures their importance is 
really unknown until the experiment of self-government is 
tried, but that on the fairest interpretation of the available 
evidence the identities of human nature strike deeper than the 
differences. Furthermore, what is less controversial, in sub- 
stituting ‘all’ for ‘some’ the democratic theory conceives the 
common good in the literal sense of common, i.e. as effectively 
shared by all members of the society to which we attribute it, 
as something entering into and enriching their personal lives. 

What democratic theory has further to add is that, while 
the world-wide extension of its ideal may or may not prove 
impossible, every failure of the ideal is a danger to such 
success as it has won. If we cannot succeed in dealing with 
the Indian people on terms of equal freedom, that is definitely 
a blow to the prestige of those ideals among ourselves, It will 
point the arguments of their critics, reinforce the self-con- 
fidence of bureaucracy, justify maxims of autocracy, lead us to 
tolerate reasons of state in justification of what we should 
otherwise denounce as an atrocity, prove itself, in short, a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence wherever the demo- 
cratic principle is in controversy. Political principles, like 
other things, succeed by success and fail by failure. The 
triumphs of Bolshevism and Fascism are alike infectious, and 
those who justify the indiscriminate shooting of an Indian mob 
have at the back of their minds the Freudian wish that they 
might see the same treatment meted out to Welsh miners. 
Conversely, the success of responsible government in South 
Africa conduced to the settlement of the Irish Free State. 

The problem of the present day, then, is a world problem, 
and, if in this volume we deal principally with its domestic 
aspects, that arises from the necessities of concentration. No 
solution, political or economic, of our difficulties is possible 
which does not on the whole tend to the elimination of world 
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unrest and to just relations with the Orient and with the less 
fortunate races of the British Commonwealth. The principles 
of free co-operation which we lay down for ourselves are such 
as we would fain sce others too adopting. Their application 
must be suited to the circumstances of each people, and it is of 
the circumstances of our own people that we, of course, are 
best able to speak. But there is at bottom a common cause. 
The spirit that confiscates the land of the Kenyan native and 
compels him by taxation to labour for the alien immigrant is 
the same spirit which lengthens the British miner's day or stops 
the extension of Trade Boards. The social forces are the same, 
the prejudices are the same. In large proportions you will 
find the same men in support of such policies in the press and 
in parliament and the same men in opposition. Thus the 
principles of which we shall speak are of world application, 
though no two parts of the world may embody them in pre- 
cisely the same institutions, nor have reached the same point in 
the struggle for their assertion. 

The Liberalism of Cobden's time solved the problem of 
economic freedom in very simple fashion. Destroy every 
monopoly, break down all barriers to trade, do away with 
restrictions of all kinds, cultivate peace and lower taxation 
to the bedrock minimum. There remain the spontaneous 
energies of free and equal human beings, each seeking his own, 
but constrained by intelligent self-interest to mutual service. 
Cobden qualified this creed not illogically by advocating 
national education both to supply the elements of skill and in- 
telligence and secure equality of opportunity. Nor was he 
illogical in proposing to exclude children under thirteen from 
the factory because the child was not in a position to effect the 
free and equal contract which was the pivot of his system. But 
was the adult male worker in such a position? One would 
have thought the answer clearly in the negative, since there 
can be no freedom of contract where there is gross inequality 
of conditions, but Cobden, too much influenced perhaps by 
the conditions of Lancashire commerce, considered that any 
man of known probity and energy could get sufficient credit to 
start him on his own account. Industrial conditions, in spite 
of the growth of the factory system, were still sufficiently in- 
dividualistic to make this rejoinder to critics seem less absurd 
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than it would do at the present day. Business was still in the 
main organized in undertakings small in comparison with the 
scale which is now familiar. Cobden thought that the utmost 
possible freedom in the life of these multitudinous little concerns 
would prevent the growth of any overpowering monopoly 
and enure to the most effective division of labour and the 
best possible service to the community. A little later on Karl 
Marx was putting forward a very different view of the future. 
He saw competition destroying itself by overstrain. Its day- 
to-day pressure would cause producers to sell at prices which 
cut profits finer and finer till often they would disappear and 
leave ruin behind. Producers would recognize the danger and 
see the only safety in combination. Rings, cartels, trusts, 
amalgamations would spring up out of the little individualist 
undertakings. Competition contradicting itself would relapse 
into monopoly, and then the proletariat, learning the lesson, 
would, in its turn, combine and, taking over the highly 
organized machine of industry, turn it to its own service. 
Now Marx's economic theory may be as defective on one 
side as Cobden's was on the other, but, if his vision was limited, 
he had a keen eye for certain practical tendencies, and the 
course of events has followed more nearly on his lines than on 
those of Cobden. Perhaps neither of them could, in the cir- 
cumstances of their time, take sufficient account of the wave of 
militant nationalism and imperialism which was to cut across 
industrial development, adverse to both of them alike in the 
new extension which it gave to the scope and power of de facto 
governments and in the renewed national restrictions as against 
the cosmopolitanism which both of them foresaw and desired 
for industry. This was the rock which few, if any, before 1870 
had reckoned with in the chart of the future. We have seen 
how in the end it proved fatal to the governments which could 
not stand the shock of war and defeat, and how in the weakest of 
these it brought the urban proletariat into power with the para- 
doxical result for the true Marxian that the social revolution 
succeeded, not in the most, but in the least, industrialized of 
the European nations. But for the moment we are not con- 
cerned with the question whether the course of events makes 
ducks with one form of political prophecy or drakes with 
another. We have to observe that the actual course of 
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economic and political development has carried all nations 
farther away from the system of free competitive capitalism, 
which was Cobden's ideal, and has substituted combination in 
many shapes and forms, but always tending to grow in extent 
and power. Simultaneously, the advance of democracy and 
social and economic criticism has compelled the extension of 
legislative regulation and administrative control, together with 
fiscal measures adapted on the one side to the imperialistic and 
nationalistic spirit, on the other to the mitigation of the grosser 
inequalities of wealth and power which were the natural con- 
sequences of the movements of concentration. Competition 
failed and we live among its debris with no established freedom 
of social co-operation to take its place, but with the struggles of 
organized capital and labour confronting us, and that in a 
world seething with racial and national passions and bristling 
with international dangers. 

On what lines are we to deal with the situation? Are we 
to go forward to a more complete control of the production 
and distribution of wealth in the interests of the common 
good, or back to the ideals of free enterprise in such form as 
modern developments will admit, or are we to search for some 
line of advance which shall combine the advantages of co- 
operation and freedom? In general terms probably few de- 
tached thinkers would deny that the third course is the best, 
if only we could find it. But as to this possibility they are 
sceptical, and, when they come to closer contact with par- 
ticulars, the opposition between liberty and control breaks out 
among them again. On the one hand, those bred in the 
classical economic tradition would maintain that the conditions 
of free industrial enterprise impose a voluntary or involuntary 
co-operation, that the more we have of industrial freedom, the 
more men find that, to make their own living, they must serve 
others, and that the less restricted the range of choice the more 
accurate is the adjustment of supply to maximum demand. 
On the other hand, the Socialist would rejoin that the desired 
freedom of enterprise is in fact the monopoly of the few, that 
for the many the alleged freedom is at best a choice between 
one or two equally undesirable conditions of toil, that much of 
wealth is accumulated by no social service, but by hard driving, 
sharp bargaining or simple speculation, and much, being in- 
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herited, involves no sacrifice whatever in return for its enjoy- 
ment. Such charges are, on the facts, difficult to meet, but 
our detached thinker may still be sceptical about the remedy 
when presented to him in the form of full-blown state organiza- 
tion of the entire industrial system. But this is a false alter- 
native. The direct management of production is only one of 
several methods by which the subordination of industry to the 
common good may be accomplished and it is not the most 
important. "There is undoubtedly a sphere for public services, 
national and municipal, and experience has justified its exten- 
sion in recent years, but the state has much wider functions 
than those of the direct management of industry. In the first 
place, it is responsible for the general regulation of industrial 
conditions. In the second place, it is responsible for the pro- 
vision of the fundamental conditions of healthy development 
for all its citizens. In the third place, it exerts the financial 
control through which it can make such provision and develop 
the common life itself to its higher power, and in the fourth 
place, it can exercise an ultimate control over the direction 
of industry without necessarily assuming managerial respon- 
sibility. 

The first pair of these functions developed historically in 
close relation, for it was concern for the prime needs of the 
worker which first led the state to resume the functions of 
industrial regulation which it had abandoned in its old form 
during the eighteenth and earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. The state began, in fact, by refusing to let children 
be overworked. It went on to protect women and ‘young 
persons' in the same way and to make general provision for 
safety and health in factories. It found that directly or in- 
directly it was limiting men's hours by legislating for women, 
and, taking courage, it proceeded to deal with the male 
labourer directly. Finally, it began in the present century to 
deal with the wages contract itself by securing a minimum of 
remuneration. In all this current of legislation it was the 
human needs of the worker that supplied the driving force. 
As against the contention that the worker would always make 
the best economic bargain for himself, experience showed that 
he was often in too weak a position to make any effective 
bargain at all. He just had to take what he was offered, and 
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the result was to beat down the less skilled or less fortunate to 
a point at which health suffered, hope vanished, and energy 
with it, while industry, adapting itself to these conditions and 
coming to rely on ill-paid labour, was not easily to be lifted out 
of the rut, although better payment with better organization 
would, in the long run, have given better returns. Industrial 
regulation then sprang up first to meet the human needs of the 
worker in response to a larger conception of common respon- 
sibility, but at the present time the demand has gone farther 
than this and is urging the need of the community in general for 
co-operation and good will in the industrial system. The 
worker generally, skilled or unskilled, ceasing to be a mere 
pawn in the game, demands some voice in the playing of it. 
The demand may mean several things: a share in manage- 
ment, a share in profits, a continuity of employment, pro- 
tection against arbitrary dismissal. Some of these demands 
raise very difficult questions. But there is one thing common 
to them to which we shall confine attention here, and that is 
the provision of conditions of payment and hours of work ‘fair’ 
to each grade of worker. Now the question what is ‘fair’ to 
different grades of labour opens up greater difficulties of 
principle than any with which industrial legislation has 
grappled with hitherto. The conception of human needs 
reveals difficulties enough when we come to grips with it, but 
at least it is a principle of general application. It is founded 
on familiar requirements of common human nature, as for 
food, clothing, shelter, for nurture in childhood, for the ele- 
ments of education, for provision against accident, sickness and 
old age. It has not proved impossible to make rough calcula- 
tions of the money cost of providing for such needs, and, 
though there is a margin of error in all such calculations, 
those which have been most carefully made have not been 
without their practical utility. At any rate, the principle is 
intelligible and any gross violation of it can be exposed and 
suppressed. But when more than such a minimum is claimed, 
when effort, exposure, training, skill put in their claims, how 
are we to weigh one against another? Who is to compare the 
arduous and dangerous toil of the coal-hewer, the skill and re- 
sponsibility of the express engine-driver, the manual dexterity 
of the cotton-spinner, the methodical accuracy of the account- 
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ant, and assess them against one another in terms of remunera- 
tion? Most people are inclined to reply simply ‘No one. It 
is a question for the higgling of the market. The state or the 
common sense of the community may determine a general 
minimum based on human needs, but everything above this 
must be left to settle itself.’ The more powerful trade unions 
are not ill disposed to this view, for it means that they will get 
what they can, and they think that they can get a good deal. 
But from the social point of view it is a counsel of despair. It 
holds the door permanently open to a quarrel whenever a 
change of conditions occurs, or whenever a combination of 
employers or employed sees a favourable opportunity for a 
move, and it leaves each quarrel to be determined by the 
strength of the parties at the moment, without reference to 
the permanent needs of industry. In fact, under post-war 
conditions, the economic strength of the workers in certain 
industries has been temporarily raised and that of the workers 
in other industries much depressed by the international situa- 
tion, and there has been a lowering of standards in engineering, 
for example, which may well have enduring effects of a dis- 
astrous kind upon British industry. Meanwhile it is a common- 
place that the perpetuation of industrial warfare is threatening 
our whole position as a commercial nation. 

1. We are forced, then, to ask whether methods of peaceful 
adjustment are really beyond the wit of man to devise. Grant 
that any permanent peace must rest on conditions that all 
parties will regard as ‘fair’, grant that we have no sufficiently 
clear principle to determine what is ‘fair’ in terms of universal 
application. Is it or is it not still possible that, if we have 
suitable organs impartially constituted for dealing with con- 
crete cases, they may by experience and through trial and error 
hammer out solutions which, going from precedent to pre- 
cedent, would come to command general acceptance as the 
best obtainable results? As a fact, it is not especially difficult 
to grade rates within any one industry. Naturally con- 
troversies arise, but in a representative body of employers and 
workers the circumstances which have led to the existing 
grading are pretty well known, and it is generally held that 
graded rates should be of uniform application, while if there are 
reasons for any local exception or if there are arguments for 
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a change, they are well within the powers of the technical men 
to appreciate. Both Trade Boards and Whitley Councils, as 
well as conciliation committees, deal with such rates, and the 
first thing to do is to strengthen such methods of determination, 
for example, by giving the Whitley Councils powers of enforce- 
ment. Workers and employers alike would thus become better 
accustomed to the principle of an impartial adjustment. There 
would follow the more difficult problem of adjustment as be- 
tween trade and trade. This undoubtedly requires some organ 
for the comparison of different industries. A first step would 
be within the Trade Board system, to establish a central board 
to determine appeals referred to it by the Ministry from the 
existing Boards. Such a body, constituted like any Trade 
Board of employers, workers and an impartial element, would 
in any case hear the objections urged that a rate was unduly 
high or that it was low in comparison with those obtaining in 
other trades, that it was ‘more than the trade could bear’, or, 
reversely, that it was so low as to discourage training and the 
adequate supply of skilled workers. It would feel after some 
level of adjustment, and, if it applied the measure of common 
sense for which we generally credit representative bodies in this 
country, it would at least hammer out something more equable 
than the settlement of industrial war. The Whitley Councils, 
revived and reinforced by the acquisition. of compulsory 
powers, would require a similar central body, and between the 
Councils and the Trade Boards a large field of industry would 
be covered, so large that the pressure of opinion would be 
exercised upon the rest to come into a similar system. It is 
not possible to impose compulsory arbitration as a universal 
law on unwilling parties, but it is not impossible to build up 
modes of impartial settlement by common sense which shall 
eventually get themselves generally accepted by proving their 
superiority to the method of hard bargaining. At any rate, 
the renewal of willing co-operation is the condition of survival 
for British industry, and this is not attainable without pro- 
vision for the agreed as against the competitive settlement of 
industrial conditions. 

2. Salaries and wages on any scale that we can imagine 
becoming general will not meet all personal, still less all family, 
needs. Minimum rates have to be adapted to the minimum 
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capacity that can find a useful place in industry and to the 
differences of circumstances under which different under- 
takings are carried on. In raising a minimum there is always a 
risk of contracting employment and, though the more normal 
effect may be rather to transfer employment from a less to a 
more efficient form of organization, there will under any 
conditions be differential advantages remaining, so that, given 
a common rate of wages, some firms will show good profit, 
while others will barely keep their heads above water. Such 
differences are not in essence removed by co-operative, 
municipal or national organization. In a municipal tram- 
way system, given uniform charges and uniform running costs 
per mile, some routes will pay handsomely, while others, 
maintained for the benefit of the passengers, barely meet their 
costs. Such differential advantages are inherent in the nature 
of production, and they put a limit on the possibility of raising 
general minimum rates. On the other hand, all healthy in- 
dustry provides surpluses, and, while the competitive principle 
holds that these are the appropriate reward and stimulus of the 
undertakers of the enterprise, the co-operative principle regards 
them as the appropriate share of the community, as that which 
remains when all engaged in production have received such 
reward as suffices to encourage and maintain their exertions 
at their best. One thing that the community can do with this 
surplus is to provide against the common risks of life and the 
requirements of childhood. This conception underlies the 
public insurance systems, which are gradually being extended 
to the whole of such risks. It is true that, if one could suppose 
a sufficiently high universal standard of wages, they might be 
met by self-insurance, but, on the one hand, such insurance 
would have to be compulsory, since otherwise the improvident 
—as we could not let them starve—would have it both ways; 
and on the other hand, there is the practical difficulty of estab- 
lishing sufficiently high rates without dislocating production. 
It is better, in view of the differential advantages inherent in 
production, to adjust the minimum to the needs of the ordinary 
worker in work and to meet the risks and the extras out of 
surplus. How much the State should do outright and how far 
it should call on the individual for contributions are questions 
which have not yet been settled on any clear principle. A 
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minimum old age pension was given without contribution, 
while health insurance was from the first contributory. The 
contribution of the employer seems to be based on admini- 
strative convenience and does not, apart from industrial acci- 
dents and sickness, rest on any general economic or social 
principle. In any case as the system advances a more 
generous provision will be made by the state, but there are 
some good reasons for combining with it a direct call on the 
individual. On the one side, he should take his share in the 
responsibility for his own life; on the other, he should have the 
indefeasible title of a covenant and further than this he should 
have the opportunity of adding to the minimum which the 
state system will guarantee him. There is in this plan a true 
partnership of the state and the individual which marks the 
dividing line between the competitive and the co-operative 
system of industry. From the days of the Elizabethan Poor 
Law the community recognized a common responsibility for 
the destitute. The principle was applied grudgingly and 
often so harshly as to have destroyed the once beautiful name 
of Charity because the no less admirable ideal of personal 
responsibility was exaggerated, and many excellent men be- 
lieved that the right course was to make each man responsible 
for himself and reduce help to the bare minimum necessitated 
by sheer destitution. Such an ideal might have been applic- 
able to a different structure of society from that which was 
growing up under the influence of competitive industrialism. 
But in our industrial society it became progressively clearer 
that large numbers, perhaps one quarter to one third, of the 
population must live, in their best working time, on earnings 
affording insufficient opportunities for provision against the 
many rainy days which industrial vicissitudes as well as personal 
misfortune bring about. In these circumstances, and on the 
stimulus of socialistic criticism, a new social ideal arose, or, 
perhaps more accurately, an old ideal took shape. It was 
frankly recognized that the elementary human needs are a 
matter of common concern, that mutual aid is a better ideal 
than individual self-sufficiency, and public service a better 
motive than personal profit. "That, if the community cannot 
make its members happy or moral or wise, it can provide the 
conditions under which they may cultivate their own faculties 
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and sweeten the lives of their own circle, and feel that even in 
the monotony of industrial toil they are contributors to a 
wealth which is equitably shared and which in the bulk enures 
to the satisfaction of the common needs which they under- 
stand and share and to the advancement of the common 
objects of education, discovery, amenity and wealth. 

3. How is it possible to carry through such an ideal without 
injustice to individuals and such injustice as will sap the motives 
of production? This is the common form of criticism and 
touches partly the finance of social idealism and partly its 
conception of industrial organization. On both points it is 
urged that the increased wealth of industrial societies has 
rested on free contract, the security of property, the stimulus of 
profit and the competition therefor, and the right of bequest. 
But there is another side of the matter to be considered before 
the importance of these factors can be fairly weighed. Larger 
causes than the desire of able men for wealth have conditioned 
industrial development—better government, improved social 
order, diffused education, public hygiene, increased population 
—all the factors which together make up a larger and more 
effective social life. If it comes to individuals, perhaps a few 
able civil servants and medical officers of health have done as 
much for the foundation of the wealth of Lancashire and Lon- 
don as any manufacturer or banker. Such men were not paid 
by results. Of all individuals responsible for industrial 
development, inventors and the scientific theorists who made 
the inventions possible should be credited with the largest 
shares. The former have occasionally made a commercial 
success, but in general are regarded as an exploited class, and 
for the latter payment by results has no application. We are 
likely to live more and more on the products of the labours of 
Volta, Gauss, Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, but their descendants 
will take no royalties. Great industrial organizers have their 
reward, and often enough, no doubt, they earn it well—that is 
to say, that even when they have drawn very large profits, 
society is the richer for their work. But profits as great and 
greater may be made by speculation or skimmed off a booming 
industry by astute methods of finance which create nothing 
but sweep accrued values into private pockets. They also 
come about by incalculable changes in a world market, or, as 
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in our own time, by currency changes in which clever dealers 
managed to pouch the balance of value. It is rejoined that 
these things balance one another and that exceptional profit 
must be put against exceptional loss. So it might be if both fell 
on the same individual. But what happens is that, while one 
set are ruined, others with better luck, aided perhaps by more 
foresight, perhaps by an additional dash of unscrupulousness, 
land themselves once for all on the firm ground of established 
fortune and draw tithes on the products of industry in per- 
petuity. We would not overstate the case. The working of 
competition is haphazard; the sun of its good fortune shines 
both upon the just and the unjust. Its payments may be won 
by useful service and by selfish aggrandisement, and it is the 
function of good social regulation to minimize the opportunities 
of the latter method. Lastly, the unregulated rights of in- 
heritance and bequest produce a form of wealth which may in 
itself originally have been earned by useful industry, but in its 
continuance goes to support a class without economic functions, 
violating every one of those maxims of responsibility, public 
duty, individual self-reliance and the rest which form the 
individualist armoury of criticism upon the most modest 
provision for the needy. 

Thus, without undue disparagement of industrial enter- 
prise, we must maintain, first, that the winnings of com- 
petition do not coincide with the rewards of social service; 
secondly, that the accumulation of wealth is due to diffused 
social factors as much as to the energies of the individuals 
who have made their own fortunes; and thirdly, that, by 
the operation of inheritance, the fortune of the founders be- 
comes the basis of a permanent toll on subsequent generations. 
Without questioning that private property, free contract, 
reward of service and even some right of bequest have their 
permanent value in the social order, we have to insist that all 
these rights have to be judged in the long run in relation to the 
common good, Valid rights are true conditions of the social 
welfare, and, if we have reason to think that any claim is in the 
long run and all things considered incompatible with the 
general welfare, we must deny that it is a right. Rights make 
their appeal to the plain man in simple cases. What more 
obvious, for example, than that A and B should be free to 
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make what bargains they please as long as they do no injury to 
C? But suppose they are not equally free, suppose that one 
has the advantage of knowledge or position over the other, 
has he an unqualified right to use such advantages? Con- 
fronted with cases of hardship, the plain man soon begins to 
halt in his confidence about simple principles and will be dis- 
posed to admit that free contract is a right only under con- 
ditions which guarantee it to be not only free but ‘fair’, and 
what is ‘fair’ will be found on similar analysis to be definable 
only on principles which we can conceive as a sound and self- 
consistent basis of a desirable common life. 

It is much the same with property. It is easy to see that 
man can do nothing consecutive and purposeful without the 
undisturbed use of material things. Security in this respect is 
the germinal idea of property, but a germ which all too easily 
matures into a full-blooded defence of the absoluteness of 
proprietary rights and the virtues of economic individualism. 
Yet it should be recognized that in some of its developments 
private property may mean liberty for A at the expense of 
dependence for B, and that, if the autonomy of the individual 
is the touchstone and if autonomy is based on private property 
alone, the state would have to aim at such a diffusion of 
property as would put economic independence within the 
reach of all its members. This is not merely a doctrine of 
very revolutionary implications which would be shocking to 
the respectable men who urge its premises upon us, but is 
further a conception which, whatever application it might 
find in a land of peasant proprietors, is without meaning for 
advanced industrialism. As the scale of production extends, 
it is less and less possible for men in general to own the means of 
making their own livelihood. A man may own a share in the 
railway on which he works, but the share does not affect his 
title to his particular job on the line. In industrial society 
economic freedom must be sought on other lines, on lines 
which will be found to involve limits to the rights of private 
property. For property over things is the basis of power over 
any others who need those things, and absolute rights of dis- 
posal over things may be pushed to the point at which they 
give an extensive power of social control. This is easily 
recognized in the case of any monopoly which never is or can 
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be tolerated beyond a certain point, but it has not been so 
fully recognized that all great aggregations of property are also 
aggregations of power over the lives of many, and it is with 
: such aggregations that industrial society is faced. Economic 
freedom lies, not through the partition of property, but through 
the control of power, and, for the purposes of such control, 
the community is right in exercising its supreme authority in 
accordance with the best of its lights. 

But there is another side to the question of property. Ulti- 
mately the validity of a right lies in the social functions which 
it serves, The feudal conception of property recognized this 
relation in making the tenure of land conditional upon certain 
services, In the overthrow of feudalism this relation was 
destroyed and proprietary rights came to be conceived as 
absolute and unconditioned. Indeed, a great deal of property, 
the property of the average investor at the present time, may 
be regarded as functionless—it carries no obligations. The 
debenture holder is just the creditor ofa company. The share- 
holder has rights of criticism on the management which he 
exercises effectively once in a blue moon. We have, in the 
mass of rentiers as a whole, a vast body of wealth without 
specific functions seriously attached to it. But the function of 
this wealth, say its apologists, is retrospective. Property is 
the reward of effort; men work and take risks and long views 
in order that they may subsequently enjoy. Remove the 
security and you cut the sinews of production. The argu- 
ment would be more plausible if there were no such thing as 
inheritance. The man who inherits property which enables 
him to live in idleness need have performed no function at all 
in respect of it. The argument has then to maintain that men 
would not save or accumulate but for their heirs, It is clear 
that this is only true in part. For, even if his rights were to 
cease at death, a man would still have his own life and in 
particular his old age to consider. But it is no doubt true 
that sufficiently drastic limitations of inheritance and bequest 
would check accumulation in private hands. This check 
might indeed be balanced by public saving and public accumu- 
lation. Still a wise and considerate statesmenship would 
respect the strong natural feeling which claims the right to 
provide for children. On the other hand, it would be within 
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its rights in balancing against that claim such perpetuation of 
hereditary wealth as constitutes an irremovable burden on 
production. [Itis principally a question of amount. A desire 
to give a child the best possible start is altogether praiseworthy, : 
but to make the able-bodied child independent of any energies 
of its own is recognized by sensible parents themselves as a 
much more doubtful aim, and to found a family is rather a 
motive of vanity than of parental love. Steep graduation of 
death duties has become an accepted principle of British 
finance, and it might be supplemented in accordance with 
Rignano's proposal by extra taxation upon each passage of 
property by inheritance. Inherited wealth would then be 
always a dwindling asset and the balance would go to the com- 
munity. Nations generally have dealt pretty freely with 
bequests, particularly in respect of landed property, and it is in 
general clear that posthumous rights do not stand on the same 
footing as living rights, for the simple reason that the owner 
can no longer perform functions or exercise judgement in respect 
of them. 

The conception of property as the stimulus and reward of 
work opens the whole question of the finance of social co- 
operation. It is argued that our objects may be intrinsically 
desirable, but, in applying the fruits of industry to general 
needs, the state is robbing their owners and thereby drying up 
the springs of initiative, enterprise, accumulation and industry. 
The opposite view is that, in piling up wealth, the successful 
individual is robbing the workers of a part of their product, 
or the community of wealth due to the general progress of 
civilization. Words like robbery are missiles that come easily 
to hand on either side. What is justified in the lawful and 
constitutional regulation of industry and property is that it will 
fit together in a permanent working plan of common well- 
being. If we do in fact so treat producers of any type in such 
fashion that we lose their services, and if those services are in 
fact desirable, we act inconsequently and also unjustly, for we 
are penalizing good service. But, if it is also true that the 
community is, on its side, a great contributor to wealth, great 
evil may accrue if it obtains no proportionate share in the 
product. To take a familiar example. An industry, thriving 
through those general causes indicated above, brings together a 
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large population in a great town. The owners of the land take 
toll on the population without needing to do anything for its 
industrial prosperity, and the town in consequence finds itself 
with a housing problem on its hands. If we could go right 
back on our land policy to the beginning of urban develop- 
ment, we should never contemplate a system which would 
leave urban land in private hands. We should make it the 
developing estate of the community, bringing in the financial 
returns necessary to meet the cost of its growth. But, as urged 
above, the social contribution to wealth is more pervasive and 
many-sided than this example might suggest. As a whole, it 
is not so much a definite portion which the community con- 
tributes to increasing wealth, it is rather a condition on which 
the successes of individuals depend. "What the permanent 
interests of the common welfare demand in such a case is that 
the state on the one hand and individuals on the other should, 
in the partition of products, receive that which enables and en- 
courages both to perform their functions. If taxation is such as 
to crush industry, the state suffers with the industrialists. Ifa 
certain type of ability is genuinely useful and will only exercise 
itself in the hope of large rewards, it can command those re- 
wards. There are probably industrial magnates with five- 
figure incomes who earn those incomes in the social sense, i.c. 
the community is richer for these workers. We may think 
such riches wasteful since they can certainly add little to the 
happiness of their possessor, yet, if their owners pay their way 
in the sense defined, we can have no serious cause of com- 
plaint against them. It is all a question of the real value of the 
services. The state should deal freely with unsocial, a fortiori 
anti-social, methods of gaining wealth, but carefully with all 
that encourages foresight, long training, ability, responsibility, 
initiative. It can deal freely with unearned wealth, natural or 
inherited, with speculative gains, monopoly privileges, luxuri- 
ous expenditure. In all such matters its problem is merely 
that of finding the right technique. The general principle of 
graduation on which it has mainly relied does not satisfy all 
these criteria. It does probably hit most monopolistic advan- 
tages of any magnitude. But its main justification, practically 
and theoretically, is that it inflicts no more real sacrifice on the 
large than on the smaller taxpayer. Indeed, unless it should 
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become much steeper than anything yet known, it imposes less. 
The man with £10,000 a year can pay out £3,000 with much 
less impairment of his real wealth than is inflicted on a man 
with £1,000 by a charge of £300. The limit of graduation is, 
in fact, simply productivity. If we graduate taxation to a 
point at which highly paid men decline the effort of earning, we 
defeat the object of the state, and that is the point at which 
we may fairly be charged with doing them an injustice. 

The financial basis of the social state, then, must be such 
as to secure adequate rewards to all forms of social service 
which are desired and to open avenues to initiative, ability 
and enterprise, but to call freely on all forms of wealth that 
go beyond or are irrelevant to these requirements. Mistakes 
may be made in the technique for applying such principles, 
but in the principles themselves there is no conflict between 
the personal claims of recognized service and the needs of 
the community. On the contrary, there is explicit recognition 
that such needs can only be met by the willing service of in- 
dividuals according to their capacity. 

4. There remains the question of the direct organization of 
industry. If we believe that the common service is pre- 
ferable to competition for personal profit, it is natural to 
proceed to the inference that the community should under- 
take the organization of industry in general to supply the 
common needs, but when fairly confronted by this conclusion 
most of us flinch before its complexity, its novelty and its un- 
certainties. Yet there are some common objections to state 
control which are overdrawn. ‘The commonest of them is the 
alleged incapability of a government department to conduct the 
business. As to this, it is true that the ordinary government 
department has grown up, not for the purposes of carrying on 
business, but for executing laws, and its structure and tradi- 
tions are such as to suit this function. They enforce caution, 
responsibility, strict legality upon every official, and they do not 
encourage risk-taking, enterprise and experiment. Never- 
theless, the Post Office does in fact conduct a gigantic business, 
and on the whole, with all due allowance for the national habit 
of grumbling, conducts it well. We need not, however, enter 
into the question of the possible efficiency of government depart- 
ments because, if we desire the national management of any 
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industry, we are by no means limited to this type of authority. 
We should presumably constitute a special Board, like the Port 
of London Authority, or the Broadcasting Committee, or the 
Electric Supply Committee, which would have its special 
composition, devised ad hoc, starting with men already expert 
in the trade on the one side and picked representatives of con- 
sumers on the other. On any view of the industrial situation 
there is a future for control of this type. Whether we welcome 
it as a road to Socialism or regard it as a departure from 
individualism, practical needs will induce the adoption of 
such devices on an increasing scale. There are besides 
measures of partial control which practical advantages will 
recommend. The state ought certainly to own the minerals 
of the country, and, as owners, might exercise an overriding 
control of great value, as is ably set forth by the authors of 
Coal and Power, even if it left direct management in the main to 
private firms. Lastly, private concerns when they reach a 
certain scale, approximate in method to national enterprises. 
It has been argued that not much essential change of system 
would be involved in the nationalization of the four great 
railway groups or the handful of bank amalgamations, and it 
is probable that the approximation to monopoly will itself 
eventually call for a formal subordination in such cases to an 
ultimate authority acting for the nation. Such changes are 
deprived of their sting if they do not involve confiscation, and 
confiscation will be avoided, not only because it is unjust to 
ruin particular classes of investors, but because it would in- 
volve a form of civil war, with a very doubtful possibility of 
victory for the national principle. The final ownership of 
capital must be dealt with as a question of inheritance and as a 
part of the general problem of national finance on the prin- 
ciples already indicated. If national and public management 
of industry are to advance with any success, there must be the 
greatest elasticity of method, varying from the control of 
monopolies, or semi-monopolies, to the ultimate ownership of 
the land and the materials of production, and from landlord- 
ship to the direct executive functions of specially constituted 
authorities. Within such control there will still be much scope 
for individual enterprise, and in many forms of industry it is 
probable that the small man, setting up on his own, will always 
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hold a place. Notwithstanding the great stores and the 
multiple shops, the little shop in the village or the by-strect still 
hasits place. The local garage, the cycle repair shed and the 
cobbler's shop go on, and there is no reason why nationalism 
should lay hands on them any more than capitalism. What 
will be demanded of them is that they should foot the social 
bill of health by maintaining good conditions for employees. 
There is no reason for forcing everybody to become a public 
servant whether his services are wanted or not. In particular, 
there are departments of life in which a good public service is 
desirable, but an exclusive state system would be very dangerous 
to progress. Medicine, education and the law are examples. 
It is very desirable that there should be a first-rate public health 
and medical service, but, in the present state of medical know- 
ledge, it would be a disaster if private practice were so cur- 
tailed that men with ideas and methods of their own could not 
get any chance of experimenting with them until they could 
persuade the General Medical Council of their superiority. 
The state may aid the finance of high-grade schools and uni- 
versities and may set standards of competence and accessibility 
as a condition, but ought not to decide what they are to teach 
or what research they should encourage. Ifa point comes at 
which the conflict between educational and financial control 
is to be decided, the universities at least ought to refuse financial 
aid and prefer liberty with a restricted range to extension, 
wealth and intellectual servitude. The question of the 
spiritual and temporal power may have to be fought out again 
on this issue. On the other hand, there are things which only 
common action can secure. The prosperous individual may 
find a healthy and convenient home for himself, but even for 
health he will be largely dependent on the main drainage 
system, and for amenity of situation, efficient transport, and, 
in particular, security on the roads, he is dependent on others. 
As urban life extends, amenity, health, communication and 
housing are more and more public matters in which control 
in the common interest can do for all what private effort can 
only achieve with great expense and imperfectly for a few. 
The well-to-do do not escape epidemics. Only the very rich 
can so surround themselves with beauty as to shut off the 
hideosity of industrial towns. Fifty per cent increase of 
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wages would not give the average workman a good house in a 
garden suburb. But by collective action such things are 
feasible, and the town planning which might in a generation 
restore the beauty of old days is not primarily, the experts tell 
us, a matter of expense, but of expert organization with the 
right endin view. Itis true that so long as the financial returns 
of such improvements fall to ground landlords, the common 
authority is ham-strung. But finance apart, we have here a 
great department where organized action by the community 
is the only method of securing a common end. The physical 
environment of happiness is a co-operative product, and it is in 
great measure the lack of it that drives men to the accumulation 
of the private wealth which may purchase an oasis in the 
modern wilderness. 

We look, then, for an extension of public ownership and 
management in a variety of forms and degrees, and in some 
directions we regard it as essential to any social improvement. 
But we do not anticipate that it will cover the whole of industrial 
and professional life. At present it is in an early experimental 
stage, and experiment must decide how far and on what lines 
it will proceed. We regard it as a contributory part of a wider 
ideal of transforming industry from an unorganized mass of 
competing individuals finding their living as best they can and 
often working against, as well as with, one another, often 
making the greatest profits out of another’s loss, and, as pro- 
ducers, regardless of the permanent social value of their work, 
to a system conceived as the co-operative service of the common 
good in which the human needs of all members of the com- 
munity are the governing inspiration, in which industrial 
processes, hours and wages are determined by the common 
sense of experienced and impartial bodies, in which it will be 
open to men to prosper and make careers for themselves by 
social service, but not by any kind of gambling or monopoly or 
beating down their rivals, in which functionless wealth will 
dwindle to the vanishing-point and the community will enjoy 
the elements of wealth which are due to its own expansion. 
We think of the individual not merely as a servant, but as a 
partner of the community. His well-being is not a means to 
an end; it is a part of the end. And the industrial system 
must not only reward his services, but find place for his energy 
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and initiative. We seek no iron system manufactured to a 
perfect pattern on a priori principles, but a growing life, 
plastic, creative, modifying and adapting itself to new cir- 
cumstances and in particular to the changes which its own 
growth brings about. We think of industry, in fine, as the 
service of the common good, and the common good, not as an 
abstraction floating above individual men and women, but as 
a life effectually shared by all, not repressive of personality, but 
opening for it a door to fuller and more harmonious 
development. 
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COMPARATIVE ETHICS 


a e 


The comparative study of ethics is concerned with the 
rules, principles and ideals guiding or inspiring human be- 
haviour, technical rules for sufficiently obvious reasons ex- 
cluded. Its field is thus nearly coincident with that of philo- 
sophical ethics. But while philosophy is at bottom interested 
in the ultimate validity of moral conceptions, comparative 
ethics is primarily concerned with the fact that, valid or invalid, 
they exist, that they play their part in the life of the individual 
and society and have their affiliations with other factors in 
human development. It is as much interested in their 
differences as in their points of agreement, in the conceptions 
which the student may think absurd or outrageous as in those 
which he approves as sound, in the customs of the simplest 
peoples as in those of the most advanced civilizations. Whether 
the question of validity can in the end be excluded from this 
study has been a matter of controversy. Some would think 
that in the last resort it is required as the underlying standard 
ofcomparison. Others maintain that there is no such standard 
and that comparative ethics can very well get on without it. 
Some seem even to imagine that comparison itself gives the 
standard, since it shows what ideas prevail and success is the 
only measure of worth. But such optimism cannot be main- 
tained. 'The lower ideal may make the stronger appeal to 
prevailing sentiments, and if prevalence is itself the test we 
get varying standards with varying times. If it is contended 
that what prevails anywhere must be best for that time and 
place, this is contrary to fact, since it is often clear enough to 
the observer or historian that accepted standards work in- 
juriously, even ruinously. More careful writers agree that 
comparative treatment does not of itself yield a standard of 
rationality, but are not agreed on the question whether such a 
standard is (a) attainable, (b) required for the purposes of com- 
parative ethics. On the first question it is assumed in this 
article that such a standard is attainable, and is implied when 
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we use terms like ‘higher’ or ‘lower’, ‘progress’ or ‘deterioration’ 
in morals. But in strictness its elucidation is the problem of 
philosophic ethics and will not be attempted here. Neverthe- 
less comparative study both points the way to the philosopher 
and, in exhibiting the operation of moral ideas in social life, 
provides a broad basis of experience as the test of his theory. 

In any case we should not exaggerate differences. Those 
who affirm and those who deny a ‘truth’ in the ethical order 
may follow the same path for a long distance, if not to the end. 
The same data are before both parties, the same record of 
customs, laws, religious requirements and moral codes, and 
they may be compared as historical facts without deciding on 
their relative values. We may work out a series of historic 
changes or compare the variations of moral outlook character- 
istic of one culture with those of another. We may enquire 
into the causes of such variation and investigate the influence 
of economic and other factors, all without resort to a philo- 
sophical valuation. We may even (and this is important) 
select any given order of moral ideas as a standard of reference 
and show the deviations of other accepted orders therefrom 
without assuming its superior validity. A very simple code is 
of value for such a purpose, because it enables us to mark the 
kind of deviations which arise with the greater complexity of 
life. The code of our own day is also useful (so long as we do 
not covertly and uncritically assume that it is the highest), 
because, good or bad, it is the product of the civilization 
which is latest in point of time and beyond question the most 
developed in certain forms of human achievement. Com- 
bining the two points of reference we can enquire how far 
ethical codes are correlated with the advance of general 
culture, a question which, wherever philosophic truth lies, is of 
great intrinsic importance. This does not affect the right of 
those who hold to some system as the ideal and the truth to 
make it the basis of another series of comparisons, and how far 
the two schemes of comparison would coincide or diverge is a 
question which for them is of high interest. 


THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF COMPARATIVE ETHICS 


Thus whatever our attitude to the final problems of philo- 
sophic ethics, we seem to have something to learn from the 
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comparative method. Let us try to state our objective in 
general terms. We are confronted with divergencies relatively 
slight as between individuals of the same society, but often 
very material when we compare one society with another, one 
class with another, one epoch or one culture with another. 
Comparative ethics may be said to have taken its rise from the 
recognition of these differences, and to consist essentially in 
the endeavour to interpret them. The first question which it 
raises may be put in this way: (1) Is there behind the specific 
differences some generic principle common to human societies; 
(2) if so, are we to think of the differences simply as phases in 
the development of the common principle or are they due in 
whole or in part to other factors in social life, economic for 
example, or religious or intellectual? Some of these appear 
from the outset to be much more closely bound up with the 
ethical than others, and it is (3) for comparative investigation 
to examine the different modes and degrees of correlation and 
so determine the place of the ethical factor in the cultural 
history of mankind. In so doing it will have (4) to consider 
whether a real ethical development is discoverable, and if so 
how it is related to other developments in society. To the 
question how far this last point necessitates a philosophic 
analysis we will not add anything to what has been said above. 
It is on any view clear that comparative investigation is essential 
to any theory of development. 


MORAL ELEMENTS COMMON TO ALL KNOWN SOCIETIES 


(1) On the first question comparative investigation has 
reached some definite results. It shows that as far as our 
records go the acceptance of some code of conduct is co- 
extensive with humanity. It has often been questioned 
whether every society has its religion, but if a very wide induc- 
tion has any validity it is certain that every society has its code. 
If exceptions are to be found at all they are not in what appear 
as the most ‘primitive’ societies but in cases of decadence, 
where the long-established code of one culture is broken and 
not replaced by the irruption of another. Everywhere in stable 
society there is a code which bids men do this and not do that. 
The codes differ a good deal and the reasons rendered for 
them are sometimes obscure or to modern minds absurd. 
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Among the simplest peoples the moral and the customary, the 
legal, the magical, the religious, are barely, if at all, dis- 
tinguished, but there are customs or laws, oral or written, 
prescribing or forbidding definite classes of action, upheld by 
the impartial onlooker and the general judgement of society, 
which visits a breach with reprobation if not with specific 
penalty. These are the essential elements of a working moral 
code and have to be recognized as such, even if some parts of 
the code are condemned as defective or, as judged by some 
other standards, immoral. 

This is not all. If we run the gamut of culture from the 
highest to the lowest, we shall find that the codes cover the 
principal relations of social life. They deal with person and 
property and specifically with sex, imposing restraints on be- 
haviour which from our point of view may be just or unjust, 
but which are certainly working rules. "These rules rest on, 
and in turn support, a certain community of life, extending 
beyond the simple family of parents and young children, where 
natural feeling might be a sufficient guide. It is true that the 
moral purview is often seriously limited and that behind it 
and sometimes even within it economic or political forces or 
perversities of religious or magical ideas may work havoc with 
human relations, but such failings do not prevent the code from 
being effective in its own way and on its own conditions. In 
particular, it is highly effective among the simplest peoples that 
we know. We do not within the field of comparative ethics 
find a people without a working code, and if we are dealing 
with an evolution, it is within this field not an evolution of 
morals out of something else but an evolution within morals of 
clearer more comprehensive or more powerful principles, 
which are better fitted to cope with the problems multiplied 
and intensified by the complex and many-sided developments 
of human activity. 


THE MORAL AS AN ASPECT OF THE RATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


This generalization must not be taken for more than it is 
worth. It does not apply beyond the field of our observation. 
We know nothing of the social organization or ethics of really 
primitive men, a fortiori nothing of the intermediate forms of 
life which must have intervened, if we accept the evolution 
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hypothesis, between man and beast. We confine ourselves 
rigidly to the statement that comparative ethics knows of no 
pre-moral stage. But if we go beyond comparative ethics to 
the behaviour of the higher animals and combine the study of 
institutions with that of psychology we shall discover a per- 
fectly feasible line of advance. On the one hand the simplest 
societies that we know consist of small groups of families related 
by the combined links of descent and intermarriage. On the 
other hand the higher animals give evidence of strong parental 
attachment and in many cases of herd sympathies as well. 
Fundamentally their instincts are as much race-preservative as 
self-preservative in function. If man evolved from an animal, 
the central psychological change which came about was that, 
as cause and effect of language and social intercourse, he 
acquired the rational power of relating the instincts and emo- 
tions of the moment to general and permanent needs, could 
see the past and future in the present, and so transmute the 
impulses of sex and parenthood into a permanent family tie and 
the pack instincts into a code of mutual loyalty and co-opera- 
tion. Morality is essentially the rationalization! of primary 
impulse-feelings, and we find the codes of the simplest peoples 
to be just such as would be achieved by the rationalization of 
simple impulse-feelings by a simple intelligence. We do not 
witness the birth, still less the prenatal history of morals, but 
what we find is what we should expect as the product of the 
known causes in operation. In becoming rational, man 
became moral. 


INTIMATE RELATION OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 


(2) and (3) So far the generic principle. What of the varia- 
tions? The social code, always embodying a certain morality, 


1 The word is used in its legitimate sense, in which it means the explicit, consis- 
tent, generalized expression of an antecedent impulse, not in the spurious sense 
now popular in which it means the sophistical justification of an impulse by some- 
thing plausible but extraneous. 

2 The rise of fundamentally new impulse-feelings is not excluded at any stage, 
but we should not postulate them so long as we can explain the phenomena by 
combinations or modifications of elements already known. If any quite new 
instinct or quasi-instinct arose in the early evolution of man, it was probably of the 
nature of some restraint on the sex impulse and especially connected with aversion 
to intercourse between the nearest kin. The controversies that arise on this point 
cannot be entered into here. 
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is deeply influenced by religious, economic, political and even 
environmental factors. As to religion, the attitude that men 
assume to the agencies controlling human life, its relation to 
morals, is so close as at times to approach identity. The 
divine is at certain phases almost an incarnation of the moral 
law. In other phases the relation is not so close. In some of 
the lower cultures the spirits recognized are non-moral In 
higher phases again morality is often critical of religion, and 
claims for itself the ultimate sovereignty in the world of con- 
duct. All through there is a possible ground of difference in 
that morality is essentially concerned with the ordering of 
human life, religion with the ordering of the universe in which 
human life is included, and though in the remoteness of final 
truth the part must harmonize with the whole, in the partial 
truth that men attain this harmony is yet imperfectly under- 
stood and historically the two orders have certainly not always 
been in sympathy. Men's notions of religion, as above de- 
fined, depend not on their moral standing alone but on any 
or all of their intellectual attainments. For beliefs about the 
governance of the world seriously affect the view of what is 
necessary to personal and social wellbeing, and therewith the 
moralorder. Intellectual advance makes in the end for truth, 
but may import fresh errors on its way. A tribal god, for 
example, represents a certain advance in definiteness of con- 
ception and even a moral advance in the direction of social 
unity, yet he may be a Moloch. Human sacrifice is not found 
in the simplest societies, but rests on conceptions representing a 
certain advance. It must be subjoined that a scientific con- 
ception of the universe may become, as in our own time, a 
basis of resistance to the developed social conscience, and serve 
as a justification for unrestricted selfishness. In sum, neither 


religion nor philosophy is identical with morals and may be in 
conflict with them. 


INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
The political and economic situations of a people again are 
intimately related to its social code. We may believe that 
there is a moral principle in the individual, but we cannot fail 
to realize that the applications of a principle, the working 
shape that it assumes, are taken by the average man from the 
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society in which he finds himself, and taken without criticism. 
He distinguishes right and wrong, but what is right he learns, 
as he grows up, from his teachers and companions. The right 
for him is what he comes to expect and what he knows will be 
expected of him. "That means that it will be defined by the 
relations of men in the society to which he belongs and these 
relations are determined by a complex of political and, more 
pervasively, of economic relations, and in both of these the 
physical environment, taken in conjunction with the available 
skill in dealing with it, is a serious factor. These influences 
condition the relations of men, shape and reshape them, and 
the customary system of any period, though it may resist 
changes, is in the main overborne by the constant pressure of 
needs. "The actual institutions of a society are the results of 
an adjustment of human relations to the needs of life, and a 
solution, good or bad, of the problem of living together under 
given conditions. In higher stages of culture men begin to 
pose this problem consciously and seek to remedy faults in the 
existing scheme of solution, or to resist changes making for 
its deterioration. But in the main social change proceeds on 
its unreflective course, and in so doing governs rather than 
obeys the moral conscience. In fact, both political and 
economic developments involve differentiations and divisions, 
often gravely affecting the code of moral obligations. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


(4) In the end, however, the moral principle reasserts itself 
by an enlargement of the common good and a fuller insistence 
on primary rights and duties. Superficially the order which 
emerges out of a conflict may resemble that which has never 
been assailed, but in spirit it is quite otherwise. The conflict 
here in question is not one in which we expect to find a decisive 
victory for good and all, for the development of human life on 
all sides goes forward, and every fresh step brings new occasions 
of discord. To balance such opposites, to select the good in 
each, to purge the contradictions, refine the crudities and mould 
the divergencies into a wider harmony, is the standing problem 
of social ethics, and its solution, with the clarification of moral 
ideas, the widening of sympathies and the fuller appreciation 
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of human purpose which it involves, is what is meant by 
ethical development. 


ETHICS OF THE SIMPLEST CULTURAL STAGES KNOWN 


Any attempt to sketch this development, even in the roughest 
outline, encounters great difficulties. The available material, 
though voluminous, is patchy. Of the civilized peoples we 
have partial (on the side which interests us, very partial) 
histories, and their beginnings are lost in antiquity. For the 
lower cultural stages the only evidence of any great value is 
derived from the study of contemporary or quite recent peoples. 
Here materials for history run very short and end in abysses of 
conjecture. Essentially we are not tracing continuous develop- 
ment, but comparing cultures, reached often on divergent 
lines, subjected to ubiquitous cross-currents of culture-contact, 
whereby the products of higher and lower stages come to jostle 
one another in the same people. Even the most untouched 
primitives have their long history behind them, a history which 
has brought some of them to the pinnacle of their own special 
arts and has given ample time for the adjustment of their in- 
stitutions to their mode of life. Difficulties and complications 
of this kind must be borne in mind when we start, as, after all, 
we must, with peoples as we find them in their various cultures 
as they stand. We begin then with the lowest grades known, 
where food is gained from day to day by gathering vegetable 
products and hunting, or, more rarely, fishing, a state in which 
we find a large number of peoples now slowly or swiftly passing 
to extinction under the influence of civilization. There is the 
great group of Australian aboriginals, and there is a number of 
scattered peoples in the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago 
with a few representatives among the most primitive of the 
Indian hill tribes, in the Andaman and Philippine Islands, in 
the Central African Forest (Pygmies), in the Kalahari desert 
(remnants of the Bushmen) and in South America (Botocudos 
and Fuegians). If we omit the Australian aboriginals, the 
remainder, in spite of their very wide diffusion, present such 
remarkable similarities that they have been thought to be the 
scattered remnants of a race once spread over the whole world. 
But the suggestion cannot be sustained. If there were an 
original unity the world over it was a unity not of race—unless 
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in a sense too vague to be of any value—but of culture. Our 
concern, however, is with their actual culture which presents 
variations indeed, but variations within a striking identity. 
They live in little groups of anything from a couple of dozen to 
five or six score of men, women and children (larger numbers 
probably represent in the main temporary combinations), 
generally with a leading man whose powers are what he makes 
of them, and they hunt and gather in a territory of known 
boundaries, which is either peculiar to each little group or 
perhaps common to a number of friendly groups. Un- 
authorized trespass on this territory is resented, often to the 
death, and that is the cause of feud with the white man who 
was unable to grasp that the land was group property. The 
family is by preponderant practice but rarely by rigid rule 
monogamous, and the wife has a position which varies but is 
often one approaching equality and in general better than that 
which obtains among the cultivating or pastoral peoples. 
Marriage is stable after the birth of children and sometimes it 
would seem virtually indissoluble (Vedda, perhaps Anda- 
manese), but conjugal fidelity is not always rated high (Ituri 
Pygmies). Parental and filial love are strongly marked and 
the old and weak are cared for unless in times of distress 
(Bushmen). By practice if not by rule the little groups freely 
intermarry and courtship is free, subject to varying degrees 
of parental influence. There is private property in such things 
as weapons, tools and the hut, and the wife has her own. There 
is even a queer form of private ownership of trees, wild honey 
and the like which turns up in oddly coincident forms in very 
remote regions. Whether this points to identity of origin is 
doubtful, but an odd thing about it is that it amounts to very 
little, for not only is the land common to the group, but its 
produce, the food, is almost always shared and no member of 
the group who is present goes without. 


PEACE AND ORDER 


With regard to peace and order we must discriminate. The 
Semang are peaceable, and in one of their tribes, the Djahai, 
both murder and theft are said to be unknown. The Punans 
of Borneo are said not to fight one another unless egged on by 
stronger tribes. The wild Kubu have never known war. On 
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the other hand, feuds between groups were common among the 
Andamanese, and blood revenge is said by a good authority 
to be the basis of the Bushman's code. The Central African 
Pygmies are renowned fighters under Negro leaders, but 
among those untouched by outer influences feuds between 
groups seem to be unknown, and the occasions for private 
vengeance very rare. Some Fuegians fought over trespass, 
and so, may be, did the extinct Tasmanians. The Philippine 
Negritos, now very peaceable, seem from the Spanish records 
not only to have fought doughtily against the encroaching 
Indians and Spaniards, but also on occasion among one 
another. The Kubus and Punans, innocent of organized war, 
know private revenge. In general while crime is rare there is 
no means of redress outside the group except vengeance, and 
even within the group the evidences of impartial criminal 
authority are, for the ‘wild’ tribes, very slight. Adultery and 
trespass were the two main causes of quarrel. To round off the 
picture we must point out that the little groups were innocent 
of slavery, cannibalism (one exception), human sacrifice, 
prostitution, polyandry (with rare exceptions), large scale 
polygamy, infanticide (with a few exceptions, e.g., the Bush- 
men and perhaps the Fuegians) and degradation of women—in 
fact of the vices which we have been taught to associate with 
savagery and which are in fact realized among peoples of more 
advanced material culture. The picture is one of human 
society with the barest minimum of organization, accumulation 
and differentiation, and if it only presented the rudiments of 
cleanliness as well as godliness it would be far from unpleas- 
ing. 

At the lowest it is quite clear that the moral order at this 
stage is free from the grave defects which soon become apparent 
as we follow the political and economic advance. To what 
is this due? Recent missionary investigators lay great stress on 
the religious factor wherein they find the elements of cthical 
monotheism, or something nearly amounting thereto. To 
examine this opinion would be to embark on endless con- 
troversy. All that can be said here is that the best evidence is 
derived from the Semang. Here, and perhaps among the 
Fuegians and African Pygmies, we find the fear of a power 
associated with thunder who kills people. Generally he kills 
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for certain offences, mostly of a morally indifferent sort, but 
including, among some Semang tribes, adultery (and seemingly 
practices which might give rise to incest), and in one case 
murder. If this is a beginning of ethical monotheism it is 
certainly rudimentary enough, but if it should turn out to be 
in fact a part of the original Semang tradition we must admit a 
root of ethical monotheism not previously ascertained. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 


The other great group of gatherers and hunters, the Aus- 
tralian aboriginals, present a less amiable picture. In im- 
portant respects the social structure is similar to that described, 
but there is a complex of marriage prohibitions which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, but at any rate serves to keep 
different groups connected by ties of affinity. The position of 
women is in general less favourable and polygamy is more 
common. It would seem, however, that the alleged group 
marriage is rather a logical construction of the investigator 
than an actual institution. Infanticide is known and so is 
cannibalism. The idea of blood vengeance underlies the whole 
juridical system because deaths are imputed to witchcraft 
and, though peaceful relations are in general maintained be- 
tween neighbours, it is by an elaborate institution of regu- 
lated combats and ordeals in which every effort is made to 
avoid serious bloodshed. The fear of the feud, however, is 
always in the background and the reality is far from being un- 
known. Bloodshed is certainly on a very small scale, but it is to 
be remembered that we are dealing with groups which can 
afford to lose very few members. There was no general state 
of war, but neither was there a state of secure justice and peace. 


ADVANCING CULTURE AND SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


As we ascend from the gatherers to the higher hunters (a few 
of whom, more properly fishermen, are of relatively advanced 
culture) and to the lowest and thence to the more advanced 
agriculturists, or alternatively to the lower and higher pastoral 
cultures, the organization of society grows. The tribe, 
originally a barely definable unity, acquires a government and 
perhaps incorporates other tribes and becomes a little state. 
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Within it the family enlarges into the kindred group which 
gives organized protection to its members but, as a conse- 
quence, often threatens to dissolve society in blood feuds. 
However, these are brought into some order by the mechanism 
of composition for crimes, and, as we move towards the upper 
end of the scale, we more frequently find a government assum- 
ing responsibility for the protection of its subjects and con- 
trolling or even suppressing vengeance. On the other hand, 
fighting takes a more organized shape and, by the side of feuds 
or in place of them, we get real wars which require at first an 
occasional, but later on a standing, military organization and 
in which the treatment of the vanquished is often severc. 
The captive women become inferior wives or concubines, rein- 
forcing the tendency to polygamy; the men may be ‘adopted’ 
or killed, but with the development of agriculture they become 
useful as slaves and raids are even organized to obtain them. 
Cannibalism is not rare, though less common than has been 
popularly supposed, and human sacrifice is prompted by 
magico-animistic conceptions of the effect of blood upon 
fertility. The chief's power is increased and by his side appears 
a nobility or upper caste to whom in many cases the ownership 
of land is restricted. Apart from the institution of slavery we 
more and more frequently meet with a differentiation of ranks 
and the contrast of wealth and poverty sets in. Religion, 
mainly animistic, although admitting of some greater gods, 
has little to say to morals, and the taboos which protect 
property and the automatic retribution of the broken oath or 
the beggar’s curse have more of magic in them than of religion. 
Politically society is organized more efficiently and on a larger 
scale, but at a cost which, when we compare the resulting order 
with that of the simplest peoples, seem excessive. On the 
whole we must admit a moral decadence if we take the series 
of cultures as successive in time. The truth scems to be that 
among the gatherers and hunters the lack of all differentiation, 
the utter absence of ambition, of desire to accumulate and to 
improve the position of the people, {removes the most potent 
causes of strife and prevents the emergence of anything in the 
nature of oppression. The wholesale cannibalism and human 
sacrifice of relatively high cultures could not arise unless there 
were a helpless population with whom the stronger could deal 
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at his will. Polygamy from first to last seems in the main a 
matter of wealth and social position. It is not easily tolerated 
among equals, particularly where women are so few that, if 
one man has two wives, another must have none. In brief, 
the early moral code can deal not amiss with uniformity and 
lack of effort. It is quite unable to cope with the inequalities, 
the ambitions and fears which are the product of energy of 
movement. 


THE EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 


In turning from the uncivilized world, best known to us from 
contemporary or recent evidence, to the peoples who have a 
recorded history, we have to hark back some 5,000 years or 
more in time. The character of our evidence changes. We 
have written codes of law, sacred books, ethical and philo- 
sophical treatises. We have large stretches of continuous 
history in distinct countries and can trace development or de- 
terioration in time and read the narrative of the impacts of 
culture upon culture. What we call civilization carries the 
organization of life, of which we have seen the beginnings in 
barbarism, to a higher pitch. Industry, including improved 
agriculture, makes the position of man in relation to nature 
relatively secure, renders the systematic cultivation of arts and 
sciences a possibility for the more prosperous classes and admits 
the growth of population and the formation of dense aggregates 
at trading, political, religious or military centres. States are 
organized at first, it would seem, on the relatively small scale 
of the Egyptian Nome, the Sumerian city-state, and, perhaps, 
the early Indian tribal republics, and their tendencies to inter- 
necine warfare are apt to end in larger consolidations under the 
more successful centres which, in their turn, establish vast but 
insecure empires over peoples of different race and culture. 
But throughout the earlier part of this history, indeed through 
the greater part of Oriental history, the stability of civilization 
seems due rather to the persistence of the archaic organizations 
of the patriarchal family, the clan and the village, than to the 
kingdoms or great empires superimposed upon others. The 
village husbandman goes on with his work—‘agricola incurvo 
terram dimovit aratro" —brings up his children and grandchildren 
and follows the cult of his ancestors and household gods while 
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empires rise and fall around him, knowing the central power in 
the person of the tax-gatherer or the corruptible magistrate to 
whose court, even if wronged, he obstinately prefers the 
decision of the family council or the village elders. It is not 
our business to deal with cultural or political history, and, even 
if we were to confine ourselves to those laws and institutions 
which are of special interest to ethics, we should find too many 
differences of detail and too many points of doubt and obscurity 
to justify summary treatment. So far as the earlier Oriental 
history is concerned we must confine our attention to a few 
salient points. 

(1) The union of peoples with divergent customs required a 
codification of law, which is now no longer the spontaneous 
product, universally accepted, of a homogeneous group, but 
relies on kingly powers for enforcement. The earliest code 
that has come down to us is that of Hammurabi, dating from 
about the close of the third millennium before Christ. Ethic- 
ally it contains much that is barbaric in the way of retaliation 
and vicarious punishment, but it contemplates organized courts 
of justice with rules of procedure and provision for documentary 
evidence. It protects the debt-slave and limits his servitude to 
three years, regulates divorce and recognizes a concubine by 
the side of the fully legitimate wife (more than one such wife 
being admissible, it would seem, only in some exceptional 
circumstances). Unfortunately we have no such code of 
Egyptian law, and we have no evidence of self-help or retalia- 
tion as recognized customs, but find organized justice in being 
in the earliest dynasties. The position of women is known to 
have been good in many ways, both in Egypt and Babylonia 
(in the former country in particular it surprised the Greek 
travellers), but it would seem that the Egyptian bride had to 
protect herself against the introduction of other wives by a 
clause in the marriage contract, and the contracts we have are 
of a late period. Slavery existed both in Egypt and in Baby- 
lonia, but it would seem that the majority of the cultivators 
were personally free, though subject to arbitrary treatment by 
king, feudal noble and tax-gatherer. Slaves were obtained in 
large numbers for great works by successful wars or simple 
slave raids. Prisoners were also sacrificed in Egypt, though 
neither under the Pharaohs nor under any of the rulers of 
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Sumer and Akkad do we meet with the exaggerations of whole- 
sale barbarity which were the boast of the Assyrian kings. 


EARLY ETHICAL DOCUMENTS 


(2) Ethically interesting documents come down to us from 
both Egypt and Babylonia—from the latter a series of incanta- 
tion tablets, giving long lists of sins which might involve men 
in the meshes of demons or witches. The ‘sins’ are partly 
ceremonial but many belong to the class of offences condemned 
by commonplace morals, the most interesting ethical feature 
being that their consequences could be avoided by such 
magical means as burning them away. With these tablets we 
may compare the two famous ‘negative confessions’ in the 
Book of the Dead, a list which again is commonplace when 
not utterly obscure, the interest lying once more in the fact that 
a formal repudiation, an address to the god specially cognizant 
of each sin, and a claim of power based on knowledge of the 
right names of the deities concerned, are the requisites of safety 
in the trial to which the deceased is subjected. It is here, how- 
ever, that, primitive as the procedure of the court may be, we 
have far the earliest systematic exposition of a trial of the dead, 
and as to the substance of the proper life, it is worth noting that 
the repudiations end with a claim of merit. ‘I have given 
bread to the hungry, and water to the thirsty, and apparel to 
the naked, and a boat to the shipwrecked mariner.’ With this 
assertion of beneficence we must compare the repeated boasts 
of feeding the hungry, considerate treatment of widows and so 
forth, on tombs of the Old and Middle Kingdoms. 

(3) We have also from Egypt the first moral treatises, such 
as the precepts of Ptah-Hotep dating from the Middle King- 
dom. Their mild platitudes recommend a certain moderation 
in life, submission to authority and restraint in dealing with 
inferiors, but on the whole constitute an extremely dull pro- 
logue to the later wisdom literature of the Hebrews. There is, 
however, a real fire in ‘The Peasant’s Complaint’ (also Middle 
Kingdom) which is a sustained invective against the law’s 
delays and the magistrate’s neglect. 

(4) In the cult of Osiris and the judgement of the dead, 
Egyptian religion seems to be feeling its way to some relation to 
ethics. During the 2nd millennium B.c. its own structure 
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began to be criticized. The multiplication of gods had gone 
too far and the well known attempt at solar monolatry by 
Akhenaton represented one form of reaction. It does not how- 
ever appear that the new monolatry had any special interest in 
ethics and the attempt to establish it was defeated once and for 
all. The other line of criticism was more subtle and successful, 
consisting in a mystical identification of the many gods as 
names, forms or manifestations of one and the same spiritual 
principle. This tendency is frequently present in religious 
writings of the new kingdom and may be taken as the best ex- 
pression of religious thought in Egypt. Whether it was the 
starting point of the ethico-religious development in Asia from 
the Jordan to the Hoangho from about the eighth or ninth 
century onwards there is no evidence to decide. 


ETHICO-RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN INDIA 


In any case it would appear probable that there were con- 
necting links between movements which took their rise during 
this period in India, China, Iran and Palestine and finally in 
lonia. It is true that they are spread over some centuries, 
but 200 or 300 years are but a small fraction of the long history 
of civilization. It is equally true that there is little surface 
resemblance between the mysticism of the Upanishads, the 
hard outlines of Zoroastrian dualism, the practicality of Con- 
fucius, the ethical monotheism of the prophets and the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. But there is a deeper and far more im- 
pressive identity in the stir of thought, and thought about 
ultimate questions and their bearing on the life of man, which 
is apparent in them all. Things were said and written in this 
period which are still of interest; questions were raised which 
are still unanswered; foundations were laid on which we are still 
building. It is the real birth-time of thought and it cannot be 
by mere coincidence that the germination took place at no 
distant periods in very distant places. Possibly the real 
beginnings were in India, but in the obscurity of all questions of 
date it is impossible to speak with certainty. Recent criticism 
refuses any very high antiquity to the ‘Vedic Age’ and seems to 
bring the compilation of the Upanishads to within 200 years of 
the birth of Buddha. Some beginnings of speculation are, 
however, to be found in the Vedas themselves and are the more 
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striking because they express for the first recorded time man's 
sense of utter helplessness in the presence of the problem of 
origins. *Death was not there, nor immortality; there was no 
distinction of day and night. That One breathed, calmly, 
self-supported, there was nothing different from or above it 
. . . from what this creation arose and whether anyone made 
it or not—he who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily 
knows, or even he does not know.’ Contrasting such language 
with that of an ordinary Vedic hymn to Indra we feel that we 
have passed into a different world—a world in which men are 
beginning to think and experience for the first time what it is 
to seek a solution and find none. 

The hymn quoted is no unfitting prelude to the constructive 
efforts put together in the Upanishads where the central con- 
ception is that the Reality at the base of all experience is 
spiritual—smaller than the kernel of a canary seed, but greater 
than the earth and the sky, greater than all these worlds. 
This spirit is ‘the self within my heart’, who, though myself, 
is yet so hard for me to find that I must go through austerities, 
make sacrifices and, above all, study the law and the truth in 
order to arrive at that inner knowledge. Ethically the im- 
portant feature is the conception of life upon two planes, the 
lower one of the workaday world and the higher reserved for 
the ascetic and recluse and revealing his union with the 
spiritual principle of all reality. The system is (in its most 
orthodox expression) metaphysically monistic and ethically 
dualistic, and the conflict or adjustment of these divergencies 
may be said to have dominated all later Indian thought and 
to have deeply influenced the thought of the West. One line 
of development may be briefly indicated as of ethical impor- 
tance. The monistic principle pressed far enough reduced the 
whole world of ordinary life to an illusion and along with it all 
plurality, including the distinction of self and self. In reaction 
from this the Sankhya system, without leaving its anchorage in 
Vedic orthodoxy, asserted the reality and the permanence, i.e. 
the immortality, of the personal self. This doctrine could take 
concrete shape by allying itself with aboriginal non-Vedic 
notions of transmigration. The self lived before this birth and 
would live after death in one or other of the transitory forms 
which did not affect its eternal being. Nevertheless the 
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manner of its life in each incarnation left its effect, the Karma, 
which determined the subsequent incarnations in such sort 
that ultimately, though it would seem with no regularity of 
succession, one paid for one's sins by a lower and was paid for 
one's virtues by a higher incarnation. "This doctrine could be 
used to justify the slowly germinating distinctions of caste 
which arose from the union of a multiplicity of tribes, many of 
low culture, under the conquering Aryan and became by 
degrees the dominating fact in the Hindu social system. Prac- 
tically and legally the caste system maintained and fostered 
divisions and distinctions incompatible with moral unity, but 
in theory it gave concrete expression to the original principle 
that life in the highest and lowest is fundamentally one. He 
who is now a Brahman and godlike, if not actually a god, may 
have been and may yet be again a pariah, and for that matter 
an insect. When this conception is pressed as in Jainism all 
life becomes sacred. The doctrine of Ahimsa, or harmlessness 
to all that lives, takes the centre of the ethical stage and in 
milder forms is to influence all subsequent ethics in India. 


BUDDHISM 


But metaphysical discussion rotating endlessly round the 
same insoluble questions is sure to germinate not only new 
dogmas but simple scepticism as to ultimate truth. Men who 
are not content with negative results then fall back on the ex- 
perience of life and its actualities of happiness and misery. 
This was the track leading to the Buddhistic system in which in 
its original form the permanence or substantiality of things 
was declared to be beyond the reach of our knowledge. All 
that we know is transitory. Not even our self or our soul is 
substantial.’ But life is suffering, and we can in our experience 
trace the root of suffering, which is desire. Moreover we can 
extirpate desire not by the violent reaction to extreme austerity 
but just by abandoning every selfish impulse, which we can 
learn to do by cultivating restraint of conduct and the higher 
thought which expresses itself in love and compassion for all 
that lives. What then of future existence and the doctrine of 
transmigration? This was too deeply ingrained to be set aside, 
but an accommodation was reached by regarding Karma not 
as itselfa quasi-substance ingrained upon a substantial soul, but 
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as a mode of causality whereby the doings of one life are 
carried over into another. The manner of this transference 
was left wholly unexplained, but one thing was insisted on, 
that the working of Karma was maintained entirely by desire. 
Cut this root and the Karma would die. Its Nirvana or 
total extinction was open to anyone who would tread the noble 
eightfold path of the Buddha to the end, which would involve 
cutting himself off from household cares and living not with 
austerities but with restraint, as a mendicant monk. 

Religion in this form is little more or less than ethics. It 
propounds a life to be led and a salvation to be won therein. 
This life is that of a higher plane, only attainable by resolutely 
abandoning the ordinary level of human interests, and it 
offers no reward except the surcease of unrestful passions and 
accompanying remorse. It is not obedience to religion, it is 
religion itself; not a consequence of dogma, but an interpreta- 
tion of experience; very negative in regard to practical aims, 
it yet has its positive side in the universalism which would 
recognize no real distinction of Brahman and non-Brahman, 
and which fitted it for its place as the oldest of the world 
religions. But the delicate poise between practicality and 
mysticism could not be maintained. Buddhism had its day 
when Magadha united the bulk of the peninsula in one 
empire and King Asoka set up the pillars intended to educate 
his people in the mild rules of his faith; but stronger and ruder 
forces broke upon it, driving it from the land of its birth, and 
from within, transforming it into a theistic system with the 
founder as a god and reincarnation restored as the centre of 
belief. In this evolution we cannot attempt to follow it here. 


TAOISM 


A more prosaic but more practical ethics had its origin in 
China almost contemporaneously with the teaching of Buddha. 
Confucius defined his position in the first place in opposition 
to animistic conceptions and secondarily in opposition to the 
mysticism of the Tao. Taoism had its roots rather in magic 
than religion and has tended always to return to the pit from 
which it was dug. Its traditional founder, Laotse, formerly 
described as an older contemporary of Confucius and criticized 
by name in the Confucian records, is now thought of as half 
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legendary and of quite uncertain date. We cannot therefore 
speak with any certainty of the affiliations between the remark- 
able Quietism developed in the Taoist schools and the doctrines 
of universalism, restraint of self and harmlessness that we have 
seen in India. “The sage governs by ridding the heart of its 
desires’ is the very essence of Buddhism. ‘The soft and the 
weak overcome the hard and the strong’ goes a little farther. 
On the other hand the parallel is close between ‘I would return 
good for good. I would also return good for evil,’ which we 
read in The Simple Way, and ‘Let a man overcome anger by 
kindness, evil by good,’ which is a verse from a Buddhist Sutta. 
It is a pity that such phrases should have degenerated into 
platitudes, for as a fact they express an exceedingly subtle 
law of moral causation which needs thé cool scientific explana- 
tion and definition which it has never received. At best in 
quite modern times the underlying truth has been approached 
from different sides in the appreciation of the value of error to 
truth, of the stability of unions founded on freedom, and of 
the backstroke of success in war upon the victor. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS 

Laotse, however, pushed his ideas to an extreme from which 
the practical sense of Confucius revolted. A Conservative 
Radical, he stood for the integral Chinese social tradition, in 
particular for the solidarity of the Patriarchal family, without 
the supernatural support of the spirit world. The social order 
was good in itself and the moral life which served it honestly 
was good in itself and needed no reward. Moral innovations 
are not sought, so what Confucius has to tell us sounds a little 
too obvious, but the Golden Rule was no platitude when he 
first enunciated it, and his later disciples, particularly Mencius, 
had a good deal of serious criticism to make on the working of 
political institutions and did much to develop the national dis- 
like of militarism. In any case the autonomy of ethics, its 
emancipation from theology and from political authority, the 
conception of a good social order as an end in itself and of its 
service as inherently the best life for the individual, are as 
much Chinese as Greek in their origin, and have had a wider 
and more continuous influence in China than in the West. 
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ETHICAL TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS 


When we turn from the Far East to the Western World we 
find it true, when all indirect and secondary influences have 
been allowed for, that the main sources of European ethics and 
religion are Hebrew or Greek. During the period that we 
have been considering, the Hebrew prophets set up a national 
deity for exclusive worship in opposition to the native poly- 
theism. With this monolatry they came to associate something 
more important, a humane social code for all Hebrews which 
they actually succeeded in incarnating in a new code of law, 
and they finally extended the authority of their God, now con- 
ceived as a spiritual being to be worshipped in spirit and truth, 
from the land of Palestine to the surface of the earth and from 
the surface of the earth to Heaven and Sheol. We have vague 
outlines of a supreme god among the simpler peoples. We 
have seen such a god punishing certain acts, including some in 
which morality is concerned. We have had no such clear-cut 
personality controlling a systematized moral law, nor do we 
find anything approaching it in the cult of Atum, while the 
Indian philosophy sought spiritual unity in an immanent 
principle rather than a transcendent personality. In the light 
of these comparisons the work of the prophets, which is too well 
known to need detailed illustration, stands out as one of the 
original contributions of the world and the religious source 
alike of Christianity and Mohammedanism. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICS IN GREECE 


On the ethical side, however, this influence is fairly matched 
by that of the Greek thinkers who first turned the light of sys- 
tematic analysis on the passions of men and the rules that bind 
them. The far-reaching scepticism of knowledge, religion, 
morals and law which developed in the fifth century was met 
by a great effort of reconstruction in which a thoroughgoing 
attempt was made to place the obligations of man as a thinking 
and social being on the basis of a reasoned system of values. 
The attempt might suggest too intellectual a view of morals, 
but especially in the hands of Aristotle other elements in the 
formation of character obtain full recognition, and the func- 
tion of reason is seen to lie not in the dictatorial imposition of 
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abstract principles but in the harmonization of the funda- 
mental needs of personal and social life. Man must be in 
harmony with himself, and the inner harmony, as Plato was the 
first to show, would express itself in the social harmony of 
which it might be regarded as both cause and effect. Without 
a well ordered state man could not obtain the education or the 
environment in which he could make the most of himself, and 
without the co-operation of the best men the state could not be 
well ordered. On the lower levels of human nature there are 
conflicts of interest between society and the individual, but 
there is a deeper and more real self whose interests include 
those of society. Thus the rationality of the moral life lies in 
its necessity to the harmonious fulfilment of human nature in 
personal and social relations. Here liés the true rationality of 
Ethics. Yet there runs throughout this school the sense of a 
final discrepancy at the highest stage of development. For the 
ideal of the thinker is to think, and thought is above and in 
many directions removed from practice. The Guardian 
having attained philosophy only returns to the care of human 
affairs from a sense of burdensome obligations. The Aris- 
totelian sage will as far as possible put off his mortality, and 
the ultimate value to him of practical wisdom and statesman- 
ship is that it sets the speculative reason free. The social life 
with its duties after all appears rather as a means to ends above 
society, than as itself the fullest expression of the rational good 
—and there is a premonition here of the withdrawal of the 
Stoic from a social order which is no longer free to the inner 
shell of his own virtue, or even of the saint from a corrupted 
world to the cell in which he can meditate on heavenly things. 
But the earlier thinkers, including Aristotle, rested their work 
on the tradition of free city states in which the good citizen was 
one who could both rule and be ruled with a view to life at its 
best. Plato, the revolutionary aristocrat, saw clearly enough 
that the social harmony which he desired was fatally split by 
internal divisions. The state of actuality was not one state but 
two, fatally divided by what we now call class conflict, what 
was for the Greek the ever threatening shadow of faction which 
at any time might overwhelm patriotism and open the gates to 
the enemy. Plato’s ideal solution was to sweep away private 
property and the family life, at least for the ruling class, as the 
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foci of obstruction to the perfect unity in which he saw salva- 
tion. As a practical reformer he set out more moderate pro- 
posals, but his method was still essentially Utopian, starting 
with the supposition of a new city to be erected and a free hand 
for the philosophic statesman in the framing of its institutions. 
Aristotle, the Conservative moderate, is opposed to the destruc- 
tion of institutions of long standing which seem to meet deep- 
seated human needs and fears the excess of unity as a distortion 
of the real meaning of happiness. He is the founder of com- 
parative politics, but for a moral rationalist he is too ready to 
find specious reasons for the established fact—slavery for in- 
stance—instead of resolutely submitting the traditions of 
society to the test of reason; and he could so far ignore the 
changes that were going on before his eyes as to treat the 
decaying city state as the last word of political development. 


THE STOICS 


The need for a broader basis was in fact most clearly con- 
ceived by some of those writers contemptuously dismissed as 
‘incomplete Socratics’, The cosmopolitanism of the Cynics 
bore fruit in the generation which followed the establishment 
and witnessed the wars of the military monarchies, in the Stoic 
school, whose teaching has had a wider influence on law and 
government than that of the much greater philosophers who 
preceded them. For Stoicism the true community was 
neither the city-state nor any actual political organization to 
which a man is subject, but nothing short of the entire cosmic 
system ordered by the universal reason, as his own life is or 
should be ordered by his private reason, whereby he shares in 
the universal. How, if all things are so governed, evil and 
error arise is no easier for the Stoic to explain than for others 
who place perfect wisdom and goodness in the seat of final 
authority. But however explained it was the fact, and man 
has to steer a course disturbed by his own passions in a world 
often awry from the same cause. He has however two fixed 
points to guide him. The first and foremost is that he must 
keep himself erect. This he can do by following the inner 
light of his own rationality and as long as he does so it is funda- 
mentally well with him, though he perish on the rack. But 
this implies consistent disregard of outward circumstances, 
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and among outward circumstances he must include other 
persons—even his father, wife or child. To say that neither 
their misfortunes nor their death nor their disgrace can affect 
the inner citadel of his being so long as he has done his best for 
them would be to reduce the Stoic Wise Man to a cold- 
hearted prig, but logical consequences often produce carica- 
tures, and the sensible Stoic would confine himself to main- 
taining that whatever you have to bear you save yourself from 
the worst by bearing it well—non quid feras interest, sed que- 
madmodum feras. But how does this heightened claim of 
personality square with social obligations? This brings us to 
the second point, the law of nature, proceeding from the cosmic 
reason which the private reason will recognize. This law is 
above positive law, which may depart from it. Thus by the 
law of nature all men are equal, while the laws of the state may 
countenance slavery. The duty of the Stoic as lawyer or ruler 
is to bring the law of the state into harmony with the law of 
nature, and the influence of the Stoic jurisprudence on the 
imperial legislation in this regard bore fruit not unworthy of 
Stoic pretensions. We saw the first-fruits of ethical religion 
in Deuteronomy. Here we find those of an ethical theory 
which has become a religion, but was soon to be over-shadowed 
by a religion of a different order, 


ETHICS IN THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

Much of Greek philosophy, ethical as well as metaphysical, 
was embodied in the fabric of Christian doctrine, but the core 
is, as in Buddhism, a life rather than a theory of the universe. 
This life resembles that of original Buddhism in its selfless 
unworldliness, but adds to it a fuller sense of personality and a 
more optimistic outlook. Its ideal is not confined to the extinc- 
tion of selfishness, but includes the unimpeded fellowship with 
God and man for which the way is thus prepared. It is nota 
code, still less a theology. One would have said that it must 
be killed by organization but for the historic fact that it has 
endured to re-inspire successive impulses of revival. How- 
ever, Christianity like Buddhism was from the first propagandist 
and like all successful propaganda had to make its terms with 
the world, becoming thereby an elaborate theology and a 
widespread organization, which soon lost its democratic 
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elements and became a vast hierarchy. Finally converting the 
state, it had to find means of reconciling its ethics with law, 
government and social life—an adjustment more easily made 
plausible in form than genuine in spirit. However, there came 
into being a system undertaking the supreme direction of life on 
all sides, personal and political, educational and moral, econo- 
mic, literary, artistic and even sportive, seeking moreover by 
arduous missionary effort to extend its sway over all mankind. 
The system was essentially authoritarian; in fact it conceived 
human nature as steeped in original sin, from which it was to be 
redeemed only by the blood of Christ acting through the sacra- 
ments of the Church. The moral law is not educed from so 
corrupt a nature by the analysis of its true needs and the 
rational investigation of the means to their fullest and most 
harmonious expression. It is imposed on our reluctant being 
as the divine command interpreted by the divinely appointed 
authority. Whatever place charity may hold in theory it is 
faith, unquestioning acceptance and implicit obedience, 
which will in the fabric of such an ethics constitute the key- 
stone, and, if all men are the sons of God, and brothers accord- 
ingly, the line between those within and without the fold will 
be as deeply marked as in any primitive moral order. To the 
outsider the supreme duty is to convert him, and to this end 
strong measures will be justified. Still stronger ones will be 
in order to save the backslider or punish the perverter of the 
faithful. Among the faithful it is the sins of the flesh that are 
the most feared, for their attack is subtle and dangerous even to 
the godly. The flesh wars against the spirit and its gratifica- 
tion is only saved from polluting us by the Sacrament of 
Marriage, available only in strict indissoluble monogamy and 
only so for laymen. The experience of the joys of marriage 
and parenthood is incompatible with spiritual functions. The 
degree in which the control of sex takes the centre of the moral 
stage is in fact a distinguishing mark of the theological as com- 
pared with other systems, and seems at bottom to be a part of 
that repression of the natural man which is the essence of a 
supernatural law. It is for the same reason that pride is the 
chief of the deadly sins and that the moral appeal is not to a 
proper self-respect but to a humble and contrite heart, In- 
deed, contrition borders upon a virtue. This rigid code none 
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can keep at every point, but for the gravest lapse there is room 
for repentance in penance done with sincerity of contrition. 
Such forgiveness meets a genuine human need, but its syste- 
matic organization not only brings relief to the stricken heart 
after the event but can hardly avoid suggesting to the tempted 
man that if he yields he will be at worst incurring a debt 
which he can pay off. In fine, the functions of the confessor 
seem to take upon themselves what is elsewhere left to the 
stirrings of the individual conscience, and the regularization of 
confession allows no moral privacy. Finally, worldly well- 
being for the community as for the individual falls into a very 
secondary place. It is not necessary to salvation that man 
should conquer nature or control the conditions of racial 
development. Neither can any of the truths of science matter 
greatly, since the one essential truth is known. To expound 
and defend it is the one great intellectual duty and to have the 
intelligence necessary to follow the exposition is the measure of 
the education required for the layman. For the rest it may be 
better that he should abstain from things which except in the 
hands of the appointed experts may be dangerous to the faith. 


PROTESTANTISM AND ETHICS 


On the ethical side the Reformation acted in the first in- 
stance as an astringent. In its opposition to Sacramentalism 
it brought the ethical to the front and placed each man’s salva- 
tion ultimately in his own personal relation to God. Its 
interpretation of Christian duty could be hard and austere. 
In its insistence on the Mosaic Law as a genuine revelation of 
God it might overlook the admitted superiority of the New 
Dispensation. But it was faithful to its lights and unambiguous 
in its demands on its followers. That it was directly respon- 
sible for the withdrawal of moral control from economics has 
been recently and conclusively shown to be a false charge; 
but its strength was in the industrial and commercial classes 
and it gave a certain religious sanction to the industrial 
virtues. A deeper influence on individuality emerged as it 
developed, for even against its will it was forced to appeal to 
the individual conscience, and in the end to set it as a judge 
above all traditional authority. The exercise of private 
judgement became not only a right but a duty and, as the social 
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implications of the principle became apparent, was seen to lie 
at the centre not only of personal religion but of social progress. 
The central position of liberty which is the characteristic con- 
tribution of modern ethics had its birth in the religious struggles 
of dogmas which long waged war without quarter. 

But there was more to come. The literalness of Biblical 
interpretation led to more than one revival of the Christian life. 
The doctrine of non-resistance revived in more than one 
quarter and found persistent and influential expression in 
Quakerism, which gave the lead to modern ethics in opposition 
to war, slavery, a barbarously cruel penal system and the 
irrational subjugation of women. The wider appeal of 
Methodism and Evangelicalism not only reformed manners but, 
cultivating the arts of the platform and the press, made an 
appeal to elementary Christianity the touchstone of political 
issues and for the first time established an organized body of 
moral conviction as a driving force in public affairs on a great 
scale. The moral influence of Christianity was probably 
never so great as in the nineteenth century, which was the time 
of the most serious intellectual attack on its foundations. 


MODERN ETHICAL THEORY 


For in the meantime a rationalizing movement was gathering 
strength. The revival of science, which dates back to the con- 
tact with the Arabic schools in the thirteenth and even the 
twelfth and eleventh centuries, achieved its first spectacular 
success with Galileo, and between his time and that of Newton 
a great ‘physical synthesis’ was established, which set scientific 
method on the footing from which it could advance upon the 
series of discoveries that have given its distinctive character to 
the modern world. Philosophers might ally themselves with 
theologians in criticizing the mechanistic assumptions on which 
science relied, but too often they found that the definite results 
obtained by these methods survived attack and, what was even 
more, that where error came about science could repair it 
without loss of temper or damage to its main fabric. It was not 
till physical science had achieved the final triumph of the later 
nineteenth century that it began to doubt its own assumptions 
and a reconstruction set in, of which the end is not in sight, but 
which has gone far enough to shake the apparent simplicity 
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and seemingly axiomatic character of mechanistic principles 
and to justify those who study the world of mind, of ethics, 
politics, religion and art in pursuing their course without the 
uneasy belief that their ultimate results can be nothing but 
superficial appearance, the underlying causes of which must be 
ultimately traceable to the mechanical interaction of physical 
particles. 

As a fact the application of rational methods to ethics—that 
is to say the use of critical analysis in the ascertainment of data, 
defined principles in their elucidation, and the check of ex- 
perience upon the results—has gone on from the first great days 
of science. Of its history we can here mention only certain 
central conceptions which are closely related to ethical develop- 
ment in general. Its beginning may be regarded as a develop- 
ment of the idea of the law of nature which came down from 
the Stoics and had been preserved in the foundations of the 
Canon Law. What ground could be found for morals in the 
nature of man and society? Hobbes thought that men were 
by nature enemies and that society was an artifice of restraint 
which they imposed on themselves through mutual fear. 
Locke, with more reason and with some knowledge of the life 
of American Indians without organized government, found a 
social principle in man and a sense of obligation which would 
bind where no constraint of law existed. The eighteenth 
century would find natural rights which organized society 
might enforce but did not create, and Adam Smith could argue 
that the system of natural liberty would give us an economy 
that was more often hampered than improved by collective 
regulation. "That personality has rights which written law 
docs not create and may violate has become an integral part of 
modern ethics, but the antithesis of nature and society was not a 
happy basis for their affirmation. Rights are social obliga- 
tions viewed from one end as duties are social obligations 
viewed from the other end, and though they are valid whether 
required by law or not they cannot be laid down as so many 
independent absolute truths, but must be taken in relation to 
one another and to the social wellbeing to which they con- 
tribute. The true right is in fact a condition of social well- 
being, and it is because that is the fact, whether we know it or 
not, that it has a validity which is independent of enactment or 
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opinion. On the other hand, as a condition of the very com- 
plex whole which makes up the common weal, its definition 
is a much more arduous matter than appeared when we ap- 
proached it light-heartedly in isolation, and indeed though we 
may be confident in the direction we are taking we are still 
seeking and probably shall long seek better and more inclusive 
definitions of liberty and equality. These drawbacks in the 
theory of natural rights were clearly seen by Bentham and 
were among the causes urging him to put forward his concep- 
tion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number as the 
ethical and political end. This standard had in his opinion 
the great advantage of being determinable by experience. 
We can find out what makes people happy or miserable, and 
our morals, laws, institutions and executive government 
should be shaped thereby.  Ethically his doctrine performed 
the service of convincing people first that there is in morals 
and law an end to be attained, which is what makes them 
worth having; secondly that this end is concerned with human 
happiness and misery—the happiness or misery of every single 
person affected being brought into the account; thirdly, that 
we may be mistaken as to the things that make for happiness 
and must submit our judgement in this as in other matters to 
the test of experience. For these reasons the Benthamite 
dictum formed a useful theoretic basis for the democratic 
changes of the Reform period. Its weakness was that in taking 
happiness as the sum of pleasures minus pains it deserted the 
real fact, which is, that it lies in qualitative conditions of per- 
sonal and social life which can be but very imperfectly rendered 
in any numerical terms. Even the practical difficulties in 
working democracy come back to the inadequacy of numerical 
majorities to measure the effective will in a community. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION IN THE MODERN WORLD 


A remedy was sought by Green in the conception of a com- 
mon good which was the harmonious realization of personality 
in the members of the community. In such realization there 
is happiness and in the thwarting of it misery and failure, so 
that Bentham's principle was rather to be supplemented than 
altogether set aside, but it could be seen that instead of reckon- 
ing in indefinite millions of individuals extending through 
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generations we must look for the general causes of social de- 
velopment and deterioration, and that what was right would 
come finally to be recognized as that which would make for 
the development of humanity, whether by giving larger free- 
dom of scope for the expression of personality or by facilitating, 
mutual aid and collective achievement. The ethical thus 
takes its place as the governing condition of human develop- 
ment, and to understand it is to have the key to the future of all 
that man can do to shape his own destiny. The moral im- 
pulses arose through heredity in response to vital needs. They 
were shaped by experience into standards accepted with little 
criticism and sometimes distorted by the gnarled forms assumed 
by different societies in response to their environment. By 
selection of those which are consistent with human needs and 
the rejection of the inharmonious we can form a feasible con- 
ception of the goal of human effort and arrive at a reasoned 
analysis of that which we have hitherto pursued without fully 
knowing it, and therefore without clear conceptions either of 
our true ends or of the ways and means thereto. 

In spite of all differences of method and outlook there was a 
great deal in common between the rationalistic movement in 
ethics and the applied ethics of the religious movements de- 
scribed above. In fact some of the most severe critics of the 
speculative basis of Christianity were concerned to uphold the 
moral validity of the Christian ethics. On both sides the 
simplest and most universal sentiments and obligations of 
humanity were put in the place of authority, and a similar 
humanitarianism was reflected in the dominant literary in- 
fluences of the nineteenth century. 


MATERIALISTIC CROSS-CURRENTS 


On the other hand there have been cross-currents of no 
small importance. Historical materialism, which has gained 
a wide hold in Europe, treats the entire ethico-religious history 
of man as a secondary result of the economic life of society. 
The theory of natural selection has been held to justify might 
as against right, whether as between individuals or nations. 
A strongly developed strain in the semi-philosophical literature 
of the last generation from Nietzsche to many contemporary 
writers makes the self the centre of something approaching 
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worship and is highly disparaging of anything like altruism. 
The World War and the subsequent political and industrial 
upheavals have weakened confidence in the social order and 
relaxed the inhibitions on violent self-assertion. So while 
much has been done in practical legislation to give effect to the 
ideals referred to above, the moral basis of these ideals seems to 
have lost some of its hold upon men. On the other hand the 
materialist assumptions that lie behind the reaction are them- 
selves shaken, and scepticism has been turned on scientific as 
well as theological dogma. The way is open to wider applica- 
tions of scientific method and a more liberal interpretation of 
scientific principles, from which humanistic and in particular 
ethical studies have all to gain. 
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CHAPTER 10 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Comparative sciences generally are concerned with the co- 
ordination of differences in a common subject matter. Com- 
parative psychology attempts this task in the world of Mind. 
Now in the expressions of mental activity the range of difference 
is enormous, extending from very low phases of animal life 
to the highest achievements of civilized culture, and all these 
differences must be regarded as significant for the student of 
Mind and its function in the world of life. Are we then to 
infer that they all belong to the field of comparative psy- 
chology? A critic will object that this would be to create an 
impossible science. The study of culture, for instance, is 
sociological or historical. It requires quite different methods 
from those of the study of an ape or a beetle or a decerebrated 
frog. We must in mere mercy to our student put a limit. 
Shall we then say that the concern of psychology is with faculty 
rather than performance? The difficulty here is that in the 
last resort faculty can only be measured by performance. 
Thus a popular explanation of the immense divergencies of 
human culture refers them to what is known as racial psy- 
chology, i.e. to supposed inherent differences in the faculties 
of different races. Psychology can only test this supposition 
by calling in the aid of sociology to determine how much 
difference can be effected by the cumulative effect of social 
inheritance, operating on a common groundwork of capacity. 
But it cannot wash its hands of the problem. Whether through 
some extension of innate faculty or through the social causes 
suggested, the actual achievements of thought are indubitably 
greater in the civilized than in the uncivilized world, and the 
function of Mind in the direction of life proportionately en- 
larged. The significance of mental development would be 
missed if these chapters in its story were cut out. 

Nevertheless, the student, forced to economize his energies, 
must limit his field. He may hope to become an expert in one 
method, but not in a dozen, so he chooses one for his speciality. 
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Unfortunately the demands of specialization are progressive. 
He might choose, say, animal psychology as his field, but there 
is still an immense difference between the study of chimpanzees 
and that of starfish, an immense difference between the methods 
of a physiological laboratory, which may be applied to any 
animal and to man himself, and those of the systematized 
observation of the normal animal. Cruelty barred, all methods 
are legitimate, but it is a familiar fact that he who follows one 
exclusively will tend to take that one alone as the universal 
solvent. Now it is precisely the business of the comparative 
psychologist to accept evidence from all quarters and all 
methods, and try to piece them together into a coherent whole. 
We cannot then make any such division as would destroy the 
unity of the comparative view, but we may recognize that with 
development methods change; the changes determine the lines 
of specialization. 


BEHAVIOUR AND BEHAVIOURISM , 


In all fields the principal data are contained in behaviour. 
This is easily seen in regard to the higher fields, as soon as we 
recollect that the use of words and therefore the writing and 
reading of books, to say nothing of the execution of works of 
art, are forms of behaviour. In the last analysis the pheno- 
mena of our own consciousness are also the behaviour of those 
complex wholes which are ourselves and this radical Behaviour- 
ism is the one and only method of all psychology. It is also 
the one and only method of physical science, for if Mind is the 
unity which we conceive to run through certain forms of 
behaviour, so Matter is the unity which runs through other 
forms of behaviour. This truth is now fully recognized in 
physics, which conceives matter as a form of energy. Radical 
behaviourism applies impartially to ‘matter’ and ‘mind’. 
The world of our experience is material in so far as it acts in 
certain generic ways known roughly to commonsense and more 
elaborately to physical sciences. But we also find many 
objects, which while behaving in some ways like matter, being 
e.g. visible and tangible, nevertheless reveal differences which 
are the more striking the more rigidly physics delineates the 
material world as essentially indifferent in all its changes to the 
later outcome of such changes. For throughout the world of 
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living things we find behaviour so correlated with circum- 
stances as to contribute to the maintenance of an individual 
organism and its race, and among many organisms we find the 
correlation wider, more efficient, and making not only for 
racial life but for certain qualities of life. The factors at work 
in this correlation are many, but there is something running 
through them all which stands in marked contrast with our 
conception of matter and we call it generically Mind. It is 
still for psychology to give more precision to that term, as it 
is for physics to give the precision to the conception of matter. 
And it is for philosophy to explain how one and the same 
reality can exhibit these differences of aspect. 

What is at present known as Behaviourism would sweep the 
whole field of direct consciousness out of psychology in the name 
of the strict requirements of observable fact as a basis of science. 
We do not know what facts we observe more directly and im- 
mediately than that, for example, we are sometimes cold or hot, 
angry, pleased, grieved or joyous. But, says the behaviourist, 
all these are physical states. That is a confusion between e.g. 
a sensation and its stimulus. Science has only two rules about 
observation. One is that our inductions must be founded on 
it, and the other is that we must treat all observations 
impartially. 

At the same time, it should be recognized (a) that introspec- 
tion as a technical method is full of difficulties which increase 
with refinement; (b) that when we come to beings not alto- 
gether like ourselves, and with no language to correct our 
errors, the imputation of processes like our own is risky, and in 
extreme cases impossible; (c) that it is possible, though more 
laborious, to build up and state a comparative psychology 
without using terms derived from the direct consciousness of 
mental process, merely by analysing modes of correlation; 
(d) that when we observe correspondence, say between an 
animal's response to external things and our own, we must 
infer in the animal a function corresponding to that of which we 
are conscious though it may be that what performs the function 
is not in all respects the same as in us. We are sure that our 
dog *recognizes' us, but it is equally apparent that he does so in 
terms of scent, a mode which to us is alien and almost incom- 
prehensible. When describing animal behaviour in terms 
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implying conscious process we must always have this limitation 
in mind. On this condition we shall use such terms in the 
sequel. 


THE STRUCTURAL BASIS OF CORRELATION 


All living things inherit a psycho-physical structure which 
lays the foundation of a self-sustaining and race-preserving 
life. One way in all organisms in which the structure acts is 
by response to a stimulus, and some hold that all behaviour 
can in the last resort be reduced to responses to stimuli, external 
or internal. This theory is difficult to disprove because the 
internal stimuli are beyond the reach of exhaustive observa- 
tion, but an hypothesis resting on vague possibilities is of no 
value. There is no apparent reason why a structure should 
not be formed to act of itself in determinate ways, or why 
internal changes should not take place which at some point 
give rise to recognizable forms of behaviour. The real con- 
trast, as experience shows us, lies between the specific response 
to specific stimulus and the subordination of passing or partial 
responses to a broad and relatively enduring line of behaviour. 

Structures may be purely mechanical and give accurately 
predictable response to external influences. In the case of a 
man-made machine, the external influence often resembles a 
stimulus in that it bears no quantitative or qualitative relation 
to its results, e.g. when a lightly-turned handle sets a powerful 
engine in motion. The condition is simply that all the mech- 
anical connections must be intact. But the working of the 
machine is in no way dependent on its successful execution of 
the result for which it was designed, and any part which is itself 
Intact may work separately from the whole, as when a repairer 
having taken a machine to pieces works a part by hand and 
gets the responses normally given to the operation of the other 
parts. The parts then are in essentials indifferent to one 
another and work in the same way in or out of the machine. 
Some organic responses appear to be of this type. They 
seem to be governed neither by their results nor by the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole, but to depend purely on the 
integrity of communication between the part stimulated (the 
receptor) and the muscle, gland or other ‘effector’. The 
contraction of the iris and the blinking of the eyelids on the 
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approach of a body to the face seem to be of this type. These 
are the true unconditioned reflexes. We get in these cases a 
vivid impression of a definite mechanism which, once set going, 
proceeds to its specific conclusion without any of the variations 
in accordance with circumstances and consequences which 
suggest the operation of mind. More often however the reflex 
is not so completely unconditioned. Other parts of the 
organism may inhibit it. Other stimuli may modify it, and 
finally it may depend on what we can only call the general 
condition of the organism. Thus, sucking in young mammals 
is a reflex response to a body placed within the lips, but the 
replete infant ceases to suck. 


ACQUIRED RESPONSE 


Reflexes play a large part in animal life from the protozoón 
which withdraws its pseudopodium on contact with a blunt 
needle to a man who is set coughing by a crumb in the wind- 
pipe. Generally they are hereditary, and many are perfect 
from birth while others, like the pecking of newly hatched 
chicks, need a little time to perfect them. With practice, 
however, a new element comes in, the continued influence of 
the results of action by which the hereditary reflex acquires 
perfection. But a good deal more may be acquired than this 
polish of a rough-hewn response. The newly hatched chick 
will peck at the edible and inedible indiscriminately at first, 
but very few experiments suffice to quell the response to inedible 
things like bits of orange peel and concentrate them on grains 
and the like. Here results operate at a slightly higher remove. 
At some point in or after the contact with the peel the chick 
will try to reject the peel and thereafter avoids it. Our natural 
interpretation is that the taste is nasty, while that of the grain 
is acceptable. This raises the whole question discussed above 
of the interpretation of behaviour in terms derived from our 
consciousness. Following the principle there laid down, we 
shall say that something in the chick performs just the same 
function as pleasant or unpleasant feeling in us. Whether, 
apart from this function, it is the same thing in a chick as in us 
we cannot say. If we use a term importing feeling, in this case 
‘bad taste’, of the chick, it is solely to express this identity of 
function. 
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But there is a further point. In ourselves we should say that 
we avoided certain food because we expected the bad taste. 
Probably this would not be true of the chick. It is more likely 
that the unpleasant reaction operates directly on the respond- 
ing mechanism, and that the chick never has the act and its 
consequence before it as two distinct objects. The result 
changes the whole character of the response, but by a process 
which we may call inarticulate as compared with that articulate 
forecast which we can make. All the lower grades of learning 
depend on these inarticulate correlations. In the case taken, 
experience of results inhibited response, but it may also en- 
gender positive responses, e.g. to ‘signals’ where none pre- 
viously existed. Pavlov, who has studied such responses 
elaborately under the title ‘Conditioned Reflexes’, makes the 
time factor a centre of importance, and this is probably true 
wherever the correlation is inarticulate. The signal must 
overlap the access to the food and must precede it. (Some 
qualifications of this general statement need not be considered 
here.) All sorts of arbitrary signals can be used and a dog will 
come to react to them by salivation in from three to 20 trials. 
Secondly, reflexes may be established by applying a new 
stimulus not less than 10 seconds before one to which response 
was already made, and in some cases even a third reflex was 
established in the same way. Beyond this it was not found 
possible to go. The acquired reflex, generally a measured 
salivation, could be easily distinguished by withholding the 
food, and, if a brief interval of time were allowed between 
signal and food, the appearance of the reflex would be pro- 
portionately delayed. It is evident that this behaviour closely 
resembles that which in man we call expectancy. How are we 


to decide by behaviour whether such an element is present or 
not? 


CONATION 


The answer must be found in Conation, to which expectancy, 
so far as affecting action, belongs. Conation can be best 
understood in its developed form of deliberate purpose. In 
psychological terms purpose is that which directs action towards 
an end defined in an idea and guided by judgements of the rela- 
tion of each act totheend. The objection made that the end is 
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not always clear from the beginning, and is sometimes modified 
as we approach it, is not relevant. The facts on which it rests 
indicate, sometimes that the purpose is not fully developed, 
sometimes that we only come to understand its conditions by 
trial and error, sometimes that it is inspired by some larger 
want which we have not ourselves understood. Purpose as 
such is that which directs action to ideal ends. The distinction 
between this and the reflex appears clearly in behaviour, for 
the reflex is the specific type response of a pre-formed structure, 
whether found on heredity or acquirement. But in purpose 
we are free to vary our responses indefinitely as the bearing of 
the act upon the end may require. Outer objects become im- 
portant which otherwise stimulate no response whatever. We 
make adjustments and combinations that have never occurred 
before and may never occur again; we may vary our actions in 
the progress of the effort, discarding or correcting one that 
turns out useless and substituting methods which suit the case. 
All this, which can be easily amplified, but is of course familiar, 
may be summed up in the simple formula that in purpose 
behaviour is subject to continuous direction towards an end. 
Now this is the direct antithesis of the conception of mechanism, 
which is founded on the total exclusion of ends, and which 
would be revolutionized if we were to allow that the relation 
of a mechanistic change to some ultimate outcome were to be 
imported as a factor into our calculations. 

But there are forms of conation which fall short of true pur- 
pose. There are efforts towards an end of which there is no 
articulate idea. These are expressed in behaviour in more than 
one way. First, there is persistence in activity with variation 
of method until a certain result is attained; secondly, the 
result once attained, the method which has produced it is sub- 
sequently preferred, the others being discarded. This form 
of conation has been verified among protozoa by Jennings’s 
well-known observations of ‘Stentor’. It is the true founda- 
tion of the method of trial and error, where either we want 
something but do not quite know what it is, but only that we 
are dissatisfied with everything else, or we know what we want 
but do not know the means to it. This is the position of Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s cats, who want to get out of the cage in 
which they are shut, but not knowing how to do it, ‘scrabble’ 
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about till they at last happen to pull or push the catch which 
sets them free. The value of these experiments was to show 
the seemingly ingenious things which might be done by this 
method. There is thirdly the adjustment and combination of 
responses to the indefinitely varying requirements of a situa- 
tion. Here any single response might be taken as mechanistic- 
ally predetermined by heredity or habit, but the combination 
is a unique product that can never be repeated. There must 
then be a factor dealing with the situation of the moment as 
required by the bearing on the result, otherwise the result is a 
success with no cause but ‘chance’. 

The question may be asked, why we should deny ideas in 
such cases. The answer is that ideas are founded upon experi- 
ence and in particular an articulate experience which in many 
of these cases is available. This brings us to the problem of 
Instinct. 


INSTINCT 


A bird at mating time begins to build a nest, and even when 
brought up in captivity builds it true to type. The laying of 
eggs, brooding over them, feeding and attending to the young 
till they are fledged, follow in due course. There is a con- 
tinuous sequence of actions till the result is reached and all 
is over. In the meantime every detail of behaviour is deter- 
mined by relation to this result. Yet it is extremely difficult, 
and in the very comparable case of the solitary wasp quite 
impossible to believe in any such elaboration of ideas as would 
be implied in saying that the bird fully understood what it was 
about. The whole proceeding then is steadily directed to an 
end which is not foreseen. This is the general definition of 
instinct. It cannot be identified with a compound reflex on 
account of the modifications and unique combinations of type 
activities that can be found in it. It is conative, but it is a 
mode of conation, a drive or a need which we must regard as 
part of the hereditary structure. But if there is no foresight, 
how are responses adapted to changes of the environment? 
The bird will in fact modify its behaviour to suit special cases, 
e.g. the location, materials or form of the nest. What modifies 
this behaviour if not foresight of the end? Sometimes possibly 
a foresight of shorter range, e.g. a dog having once been 
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frustrated by a rabbit doubling at a particular point may 
anticipate it and cut the curve. Perhaps in less articulate 
fashion a bird finding a cat about moves its nest-building 
operations to a safer place. Even the solitary wasp, unable to 
get a spider into its hole by ordinary methods, has been seen to 
resort to one device after another till it had succeeded. — To this 
proximate end her actions seem definitely directed. With such 
cases we may contrast instances of caterpillars persisting in de- 
tails of cocoon spinning when they are superfluous; or that of 
the Sitaris beetle grub, which ‘ought’ to attach itself to the hairy 
undergrowth of the bumble-bee, but will in fact respond to any 
similar surface in the same way and often perishes for that 
reason. If we contemplated such instances alone we should 
think of instinct as after all very like compound reflex; if we 
contemplated the others alone we should think of it as very like 
intelligence. The truth seems to be that it moves between an 
upper and a lower limit—Intelligence, which as it advances 
gradually takes its place by substituting foresight for hereditary 
determination of response, and Reflex in which no modifica- 
tion of detail is possible, and the mechanism must be perfect 
from birth in all particulars or useless. When either of these 
limits is touched the use of the term instinct seems in- 
appropriate. 


LIMITS OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


In instinct, however modified by inarticulate correlation, 
there is conation but no true purpose; but stages in the execu- 
tion of an instinct may become purposive if there is articulate 
correlation, that is if the result is present in idea as something 
distinct from but connected with the act. This is impossible 
as long as the sensory life is limited to experience charged with 
Affect or feeling and thereby modifying reactions. But if we 
suppose an articulate perception, e.g. of visual objects as wholes 
of parts and of things related to and succeeding one another, 
whether charged with Affect or not, we have complexes of 
distinct but related elements. If again we suppose one ele- 
ment of such a complex capable of ‘reviving’ the remainder the 
‘revival’ is easily shown to take the form of ideas of things 
related to the elements given. If, finally, action is directed 
to one of the elements so revived, it is directed by an ideal 
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reference and is purpose. Thus purpose in an elementary form 
is an articulate correlation of perceptual and conative reactions. 
The evidence of such correlation in behaviour is broadly that 
the acquisition of co-ordinated modes of behaviour is not 
limited to habituation or trial and error. Much controversy 
has arisen on the question of whether any animal behaviour 
furnishes conclusive evidence of this kind for the operation of 
purpose. The most decisive evidence is that produced by 
Kóhler's observations of chimpanzees. Below the anthropoids, 
which might be regarded as a transitional class, experimental 
work on monkeys, and in a less degree on dogs, cats, elephants 
and other mammalia reputed intelligent, tends, though less 
decisively, in the same direction, 


UNIVERSALS AND THEIR CORRELATION 


What has told most strongly against the attribution of pur- 
pose to animals is probably the belief that ideas involve 
language and are of a general character, but (1) whether 
with or without language we form ideal references to particular 
things or occurrences which we remember or anticipate. 
Ideas are not as such general, though everything general is 
grasped in ideas. (2) In forming anticipatory ideas, we are 
moving in the direct line of conation, the idea merely giving 
necessary direction to the conative behaviour. In forming 
general ideas expressible in language, we go beyond the range 
of our immediate efforts (though of course we are constantly 
calling on ideas to help us in them), and compare one case with 
another. As the general ideas become formed, all objects to 
which they apply are in a sense grouped irrespectively of juxta- 
position in a class, and what we learn by the idea we can 
apply to any member of the class. Here we get down to the 
‘universal’ underlying the less reflective use of observation in 
guiding anticipation, and at this deeper level an immense 
expansion of the field of correlation is opened, Further, in 
getting away from the immediate situation we have a similarly 
indefinite extension of range into the past and future. We 
grasp those combinations of inner and outer experiences which 
are ourselves and other persons and objects. We become aware 
of self in the true sense of a continuous unity, for which the 
immediate situation is only a detail. ‘Thus in the result we 
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arrive at a completely new principle of correlation and be- 
haviour wherein any object or occasion may be dealt with in 
accordance with its affinities of character (its class) or its posi- 
tion in a structural whole, constituted by the life of the in- 
dividual and of the groups, family and society to which he 
belongs. 

Thought is more than language but it is by expression and 
communication that its achievements are consolidated and 
made the basis of further advance. Thus it is the social factor 
which makes its higher development possible. 


CRITICAL THOUGHT 


In the animal world intelligence (the correlation effected by 
the individual) is confined to detail. The ground plan is 
laid by heredity in the shape of instinct. With the formation 
of general ideas it becomes possible to guide life by rules of 
behaviour which can be taught and eventually criticized, and 
by general aims, from self-advancement to religious devotion, 
which may govern all conduct. This does not abolish the 
underlying hereditary factor, but it does modify and even 
transform it. The simplest peoples have codes which put 
considerable restraint on raw impulse. Broadly, what all 
codes have to do is to accommodate the animality, selfishness 
and narrowness of the physical structure to the needs of social 
life and, as in response to the growth of knowledge social life 
expands, to adapt behaviour to the new requirements. Such 
codes do not originate in any systematic plan, but in action 
and reaction as between individuals and groups, which work 
towards an equilibrium of accepted custom, enduring until 
disturbed by some change in the social situation. But the 
order of life leaves men dissatisfied in many ways both intel- 
lectually and emotionally, and from a very early stage they 
begin to look for a compensation or solution, real or imaginary. 
They build up a wonder world of magic and an inner or after 
world of spirits, and find in one or both some shadow of the 
fuller harmony of feeling and experience which they need. 
All the time, through the cumulative action of tradition they 
are increasing their real power of dealing with nature and of 
organizing combined efforts and so learning the need of more 
definite conceptions and more trustworthy methods. Theories 
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of nature and human life are originated, and though propaga- 
ting themselves by suggestion and dogma they have eventually 
to sustain themselves against criticism. Their fortunes con- 
stitute the history of ethics, religion, philosophy and conscience, 
and cannot be outlined here. What must be said is that they 
force us to the attempt to bring the underlying conditions of 
life, ever in the background as the ultimate arbiters of success 
and failure, within the scope of intelligent appreciation, so 
that we may come to understand what has made us that which 
we are, and what are the ultimate conditions of that fuller 
harmony for which we seek. In this task of philosophy in its 
most comprehensive sense the principles underlying the pur- 
poses and methods of the mind become objects of the mind 
capable of critical exposition, and if such a task can ever be 
completed the extension of scope and increment of power 
would be comparable to that which came about through the 
rise of general ideas. It would be a step as great as that which 
separates human self-consciousness from animal instinct. 
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CHAPTER 11 


ARE PHYSICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 
IRREDUCIBLE? 


The living body in general, and the human body in particular, 
obviously acts in some respects like a mechanism, while in 
other respects it appears to act differently. About the differ- 
ences two questions may be raised. First, taking them at 
their face value, are they all of one kind, reducible to one 
formula, or of two or more kinds, such as the organic and the 
teleological? Secondly, are they to be taken at their face 
value, or are they to be regarded as mere appearances due to 
some subtle complexities of mechanism not yet adequately laid 
bare? 

To answer these questions we must seek first a definition of 
the mechanical, the organic and the teleological. We must, 
then, look at the actual behaviour of living beings, and ask to 
which of these they conform. 

The term mechanism seems to have established itself in 
philosophy as antithetic to the term teleology. It is an odd 
usage, since a machine is as clearly something contrived with 
a purpose as anything can be. But perhaps it is the contrast 
between the purpose which contrived the machine and the 
blindness with which it acts that has given the term its 
currency. Be that as it may, the characteristics of mechanism 
can be seen in a man-made machine, if we look at the details 
of its action, readily enough, and they are these. Ina machine, 
though all the parts are so compacted as normally to act in 
relation with one another so as to produce a certain joint 
result, yet each several part acts uniformly without relation to 
the rest in response to the forces operating upon it, whatever 
they may be. The chain of the bicycle is pulled by the teeth 
of one wheel and pulls the teeth of the other wheel. Normally, 
in its complete fitting, this serves to propel the bicycle, but if 
either wheel is in some way out of gear it makes no difference 
to the chain. Pull it by hand, and the pull will be propagated 
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along its links in just the same way, and will move the wheel 
into which its fits in just the same way. The action of the part 
does not depend on the action of any other part as such, but 
only on the pull or push affecting it, whatever the source of 
that pull or push may be. Similarly, the action of the part 
does not depend on any result accruing from the action. 
Given the pull or push, the action is just the same, whether 
the result is the normal one of propelling the bicycle, or is 
simply to whirl the hind-wheel round in the air, or to create a 
jam and a wreck. In a mechanical whole, then, each part 
acts uniformly in response to a given force independently of 
the condition of other parts! and independently of the results 
of its action. 

Part of the behaviour of living beings exhibits a similar 
independence. A reflex action, for example, like blinking, 
appears to be the response of a specific structure given uniformly 
to a specific stimulus. The blood flows along the arteries 
projected by an impulse from the heart, much as it might be 
forced along the dead arteries byapump. Fluids and gases are 
interchanged through membranes of the body as outside the 
body they are interchanged by osmosis. In such processes the 
body appears to be acting mechanically, but, as Dr. Haldane 
has shown, when we come to look into each process more 
narrowly a divergence from the mechanical model appears. 
The interchange of gases and liquids in the living tissue does not 
correspond precisely to the diffusion in inanimate tissue. ‘The 
reflex may be inhibited and varied in greater or less degree, and 
the variations are all in one direction. They are such as to 
serve the requirements of the entire body as a structure main- 
taining itself in and through changes. Thus, e.g. the respira- 
tory system works normally like a mechanism for the supply of 
oxygen and the elimination of carbon dioxide, But the needs 
of the organism frequently vary, more oxygen being required 
at one time and less at another, more carbon dioxide needing 
elimination now and less a little later on. The respiratory 
system shows a delicate responsiveness to these needs. Thus, on 


! So far as the past condition of other parts has gone to determine the push or 
pull upon the part considered, it is of course relevant to its action, but the simul- 
taneous or future state of other parts is not relevant, and even the past state is not 
essentially so, as a pull or push from any other source will have the same effect. 
Briefly, the action of any one part does not depend on that of other parts as such. 
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the face of the facts, it does not act like a bit of a machine, 
independently of the rest, but in some correlation with the 
living structure as a whole. 

Now, it may be that this adjustment is in reality effected by 
a more subtle mechanism. We can in our machines introduce 
contrivances, like the gyroscope, which adapt their actions to 
the requirement of the whole going concern. The mechanical 
theory of life is that all adaptations in the living body are the 
work of such contrivances, so that, just as there is a gross 
mechanism of respiration in general, so there are subtler, more 
cunning, mechanisms which adapt variations in respiration to 
varying states of the body, but all by an indirect process which 
preserves the independence of each several part. The arrange- 
ment, it is suggested, is such that the force operating on the 
part does in general vary in consonance with the organic 
requirement. This is planned out beforehand. But there is 
no method by which the requirements arising here and now 
act directly on the part which serves them, i.e. are themselves 
the forces stimulating the part. Now, the existence of such 
mechanisms is a question of fact, but for the moment we are 
concerned with the definitions suggested by a certain view of 
the facts, and worth clearing up even if it should turn out at 
the end that there is nothing in nature corresponding to them. 
The definition suggested by the facts, then, is that in organic 
activity} the parts do not act quite independently of one 
another, but the requirements of the whole or, perhaps, of some 
other part are operating influences upon each part. The 
definition raises questions which I will return to later, but I 
would look first at certain other aspects of the activity of living 
beings. 

I want to light my pipe, and feel, mechanically as we say, 
in my pocket for the match box. Then I remember that in 
this year, called of grace, 1918, matches are scarce, and I resign 
myself to the use of a clumsy spill, which I twist and turn 
about till a light is secured. ‘There is here a little series of 
actions apparently determined by the end which they subserve. 


! The definition suggested is a definition of organic activity not of an organism 
or organic whole, which would require a somewhat more general formula. : For 
our purpose, however, which is to contrast distinct modes of action, the definition, 
which indicates an essential character of organism, will be found convenient. 
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The expression is difficult because the end said to determine 
the acts does not exist when the act is performed, but the 
difficulty is, I think, removed if we so far alter the phrase as to 
say that not the end, but its own tendency to produce the end, 
brings each successive act about. The various acts form parts 
of a whole which, as a whole, has a certain culminating result, 
the lighted pipe, and their causative relations to this result are 
the true determinants of the acts. They are initiated, dropped, 
maintained, varied, combined—all in such ways as from mo- 
ment to moment tend to the result. Thus, the purposive act is 
caused, so to say, by its own effect or, more strictly, by its 
tendency to produce the effect, and this causation brings each 
step into an organic relation with the other steps that are 
equally necessary to the effect. It may be said that this is not 
an ultimate analysis. A particular movement, e.g. a twist ot 
the spill, is made because it will bring the flame into closer con- 
tact with the tobacco, but itis made by my will as a consequence 
of knowledge and expectations left by antecedent experience in 
my mind. The movement of the spill, then, is not determined 
by its effect, nor even that of the hand by its effect, but both 
by my mind, its equipment and the present trend of its im- 
pulse. True, it is within the mind that the real purpose lies, 
but here in its true home the essence of purpose will be found 
to be just what we have described. Ideas, perceptions, efforts, 
are taken up, pressed, discarded, varied, brought into relation 
in such a way as to serve the result, so that the purpose is an 
organization of elements determined by relation to the effect 
which it produces, and if we look to the centre of this organiza- 
tion, in the case instanced a desire, we find its very nature 
unstateable except by an inclusion of reference to the result. 
It is nothing if not an impulse towards an end. The tendency 
to bring something about does not merely determine but rather 
constitutes it. 

Now, purposive activities, as we know them, rest on a central 
impulse of this type, and, certain obscure and abnormal cases 
apart, involve awareness of what we are doing and anticipation 
of what is coming. But an intelligent observer from another 
planet, knowing nothing of human organization, would, I 
suggest, infer logically from the behaviour of human beings 
that here were curiously constructed bodies determined in many 
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of their operations by that which comes out of those operations, 
though by what means he might not be able to tell. His 
conclusion would be that there was something in those beings 
which secures that their actions are conditioned by their own 
causal tendency, and are thus differentiated fundamentally 
from other actions which do not vary in accordance with any 
results that emerge from them, but are, so to say, complete in 
themselves. 

We have, now, three definitions before us. A whole is 
mechanical when and in so far as its parts act uniformly in 
response to the forces operating on each of them, not varying 
in relation to the results of their action or to the state of other 
parts. A whole acts organically when and in so far as the 
operation of any part is varied in accordance with the require- 
ments of the whole as a self-maintaining structure. A whole 
acts purposively in so far as its acts are determined by their own 
tendency to produce results affecting the whole. 

On analysis, I think the second of these definitions will be 
found to resolve itself into a case either of the first or of the 
third. How does the ‘requirement’ of the organism operate 
upon the part? It may be that the ‘requirement’ is to be 
interpreted as a certain physical condition falling short of the 
normal (or exceeding it). E.g. the blood is insufficiently 
oxidized. The lack of oxidation may then act as a stimulus 
on a certain tissue such as the respiratory centre in the medulla, 
exciting it to an enhanced activity which redresses the balance. 
'This is at bottom a mechanical explanation, and if all the 
recuperative and regenerative processes of the body can be so 
explained, then they are ultimately mechanical. On the 
other hand, it may be that the requirement of more oxygen 
is itself the stimulus exerting the tissue to an effort to supply it, 
ie. the action of the tissue is determined by relation to its 
result. The difficulty in this interpretation is that it seems to 
make the tissue a conscious being acting with a purpose. But 
it is clear from a review of actions that definite purpose is the 
most developed species of a genus called conation. In all 
conation the tendency of the act towards the result is a condi- 
tion, but in the lowest forms of conation this tendency is 
obscurely reflected in consciousness and is indirect in action. 
In the lowest stages it is, perhaps, no more than a felt lack or 
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uneasiness which stimulates whatever be the characteristic 
activity of an organism, or an organ, to a higher pitch. If this 
activity begins to give relief, it is maintained till relicf is fully 
achieved, when the need vanishes and the effort with it. If it 
fails the activity is, perhaps, inhibited, giving place to another, 
or if there is no alternative, it is increased to a maximum fruit- 
lessly till exhaustion ensues. All these modes of response are 
verifiable, as Jennings has shown, among the lowest known in- 
dependent organisms, and it is conceivable that something like 
them, or possibly some still lower grade of conation, should be 
found in cells of the metazoon, I would suggest, though I 
must leave it to others with more knowledge to apply and test 
the suggestion, that so far as the operation of organic parts 
appears to be dominated by the requirements of the organism, 
the operation is either due to a subtle mechanism or to a low 
grade of conation. If it is such that what we call the require- 
ment of the organism expresses itself as a force operating by 
push or pull on the molecules of the partial structure it is a 
mechanism. fit is such as to cause an uneasiness in the part, 
and this uneasiness sets up an activity tending to remove it 
and continued or varied until the removal is effected, then 
the system is conational! I doubt if there is another alterna- 
tive. We have seen that the purposive system is organic in 
that its parts are essentially related to the whole which 
depends upon them. I now suggest that the organic system is in 
à general sense purposive, i.e. at least conational, becoming 
purposive at its higher removes. The purposive and the 
mechanical, on the other hand, remain fundamentally distinct 
categories, 

Whether anything exists in correspondence with the pur- 
posive category is, of course, another, and it is a harder, 
question. There are real and unreal difficulties, The real 
difficulty is to get a definite external test of purposive deter- 
mination. Machines are made by the human mind and hand 


: Observe that there is at bottom no question of the part acting without a stimu- 
lus, even if you will a force, impressed on it. The question is whether the require- 


are so arranged that the physical condition giving rise to that requirement normally 
conveys a stimulus. In the apparent result the second method may be brought to 
coincide with the first in proportion to the delicacy of the mechanism and the power 
of providing for all the contingencies of varying requirements. 
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to execute human purposes. Though each part of such 
machine acts independently, yet the machine may be so con- 
trived, by taking thought for contingencies, as to vary its action 
suitably to the varying requirements of the purpose which the 
maker had in view. The limit of such variability is that, how- 
ever much the machine process may change, it must still be 
change from one uniform type-process to another. An in- 
definite number of types of required action may be foreseen and 
provided for, but they must all be types. Purpose, on the other 
hand, being bona fide guided by the relation of each particular 
act to its particular end, may be wholly individual. On behalf 
of the mechanical view, the reply might be made that the 
distinction if clear in principle is not applicable without 
ambiguity to actual behaviour. May not the living being be a 
machine devised to meet a vastly greater number of con- 
tingencies than any inanimate machine, but so devised that 
each contingency just supplies the necessary stimulus to the 
necessary parts to act in such a way as is consonant with the 
maintenance of the organism? On behalf of this view, there 
would not be lacking evidence of blindness and mechanical 
tendency in human, as in other animate, behaviour. Two 
things, however, must be said: 


(a) 'There seems no theoretical limit to the plasticity of 
human purpose. No range is too vast, no consideration too 
remote, no correlation too complex to affect our action if 
occasion calls. We are nowhere finally stopped, and it is 
this, not the absence of continuity in character, which is 
what we really mean by freedom. 

(b) If this freedom of range could in any way be supposed 
to rest on a pre-established structure, so formed as always 
to act suitably to the required effect, yet without being 
determined by the actual relation of the given act here and 
now to the effect, it would postulate the operation of a 
creative mind of infinite scope, capable of foreseeing and 
providing for every detail of our individual lives. That 
such a structure should be the product of heredity is wildly 
impossible. Our evolution is from simpler and more 
general to more highly organized and individualized activity, 
and can at best only supply a structure suited to respond 
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uniformly to situations of a general character. The mech- 
anical view must break with evolution and postulate a 
Calvinistic deity and a detailed predestination. The main 
objection to this view is that the world is not one which we 
can fit in with the possible plans of a mind unconfined by 
any limitations. There may be evidences of purpose in the 
world—personally I think there are—but not of uncon- 
strained, undefeated purpose. They are of one or more 
purposes that are constantly broken, limited, incomplete. 
Nor is there any way of escape by supposing the infinite 
mind to be stupid or bad, for in the region of mind badness, 
stupidity and limitation are at bottom almost convertible 
terms. There are then strong reasons for rejecting pre- 
destination. Predestination—determination by an exterior 
purpose—seems the only alternative to the admission of 
determination by internal purpose. 


The more unreal difficulty is that to which most weight 
has been attached. It is supposed that the whole physical 
world moves mechanically. The living being is physical. 
Therefore, it moves mechanically. Either the major or the 
minor premise really assumes the point in question. We 
may grant if we will that everything that is purely physical 
moves mechanically, but is the conscious living being purely 
physical? If the term ‘purely’ is omitted, the major premise 
becomes doubtful. We are not to suppose a physical body 
somewhere within which a soul is seated, acted on by the 
impact of molecules and reacting upon them. What we call 
the physical is just as much of reality as is known to us by the 
senses and various inferences which we draw by putting the 
reports of the senses together. We have not the smallest 
reason to assume that what we so get exhausts the nature of 
any real thing, unless we find that it explains the whole bc- 
haviour of that thing. Now, in the case of living beings, we 
find just the contrary and, moreover, of one of these living 
beings, every one of us has independent and first hand 
information showing that it contains elements that are not 
physical. What is the difficulty of supposing that these 
elements play their part in determining its behaviour, i.e. that 
the living being is a psychophysical whole in which the parts 
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are held together and their action correlated by elements— 
forces if you will—which are determined in their direction by 
the results to which their actions tend as they affect the living 
whole? Objection is, perhaps, taken on the ground of a 
supposed breach of continuity, but none such exists, if body 
and soul instead of being regarded as separate entities are 
taken as names for distinguishable (and possibly incomplete) 
aspects of one real being. Or, is it alleged that we are postu- 
lating a motion or change in the direction of a motion without 
a force to cause it? If the term force is used, not for a rate of 
acceleration, but for a cause of motion, that is not the case. 
The conative condition is a force producing motion. The 
question is merely in what ways and in what directions such a 
force acts, and the answer that it is directed towards results in 
no way affects its capacity to direct motion. Or, is it supposed 
that causation is denied, the truth being that the attempt is 
merely to discover what kind of cause purpose is? "That the 
purpose is something found in you or me grows out of what we 
were before is not questioned. If the objection turns on none 
of these points, it comes simply to this, that all causation must 
be mechanical—which was to be proved, but is not. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Ihave been asked to prefix to my contribution to this volume some account 
of the manner in which the theories set out below formed themselves in my 
mind. As an undergraduate at Oxford (1883-87) I was greatly interested 
in questions of social reform, but in probing them I came upon real or 
apparent difficulties, sociological and philosophical. I rather innocently 
took Herbert Spencer's evolutionary theories as the last word of science, and 
though attracted by T. H. Green's social and ethical outlook I could not 
see in his metaphysics a valid philosophical solution. Nor did his theory of 
society satisfy all the requirements of liberty as set out by Mill. It occurred 
to me, however, that Green’s ‘Spiritual Principle’ might represent an 
‘empirical’ rather than a ‘metaphysical’ truth, that it might be identified 
with the Comtist conception of Humanity (especially as interpreted by 
Bridges), and that the development of this principle might represent the 
true line ofevolution. This hypothesis raised in the first place metaphysical 
questions which occupied me for some years, during which I arrived at a 
Realistic view of the field of knowledge (which separated me from the 
Comtists) and at a conception of the Rational which brought me back into 
unexpected contact with Idealism. This ‘organic’ view of rationality, 
which (as will appear below) has come to be for me the basis of knowledge, 
ethics and even in a sense of Reality, is due mainly, I believe, to Dr. Bosan- 
quet, though it would not be fair to father my interpretations of it upon 
him. For a long time I kept it in the background, working at mental, 
moral and social development on a rigidly ‘positive’ method, but as years 
went on the remarkable changes that took place in the world of science, the 
break-up of materialism and the opening of wider possibilities, seemed to 
justify a greater freedom in synthesis. 


CHAPTER 12 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. THe Score or PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy is the attempt at a rational interpretation of 
Reality as a whole. In the course of its development it has 
given rise to numerous special sciences, dach of which is the 
attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality in some part 
or under some aspect. It has been found possible and profit- 
able, to a point, to pursue such attempts without regard to 
those final questions of validity and meaning which underlie 
every investigation, and there has arisen in consequence a 
tendency to reserve such questions for philosophy, and even 
to restrict philosophy to their investigation, and so make of 
it a specialism set over against all the other specialisms. This 
tendency, however, cannot be permanently sustained. For on 
the one hand the special sciences when they probe far enough 
dig into the fundamental questions, as in the mathematical 
and physical investigations of our own time. And on the other 
hand, though there may be some general truths which can be 
ascertained without the aid of any specialscience, the concrete 
meaning of such truths is in their application, and their value 
is the light they throw upon the concrete whole. Philosophy 
therefore must aim at a synthesis, and the analysis which 
has come to be looked upon as its special function is not more 
than an instrument of reconstruction. It follows that philo- 
sophy must abandon the dream of educing final truth from 
meditation on simple and elementary conceptions, to follow 
another and a longer road. It must share the incompleteness 
of the sciences, and may well be contented if in return for the 
admission of partial and broken knowledge it secures something 
of their assured continuity of advance. Philosophy will pro- 
gress when its professors so far acquire the scientific spirit as 
to treat their results as hypothetical and provisional, to deal 
with each special problem on its own merits without for ever 
having an eye on its bearing on their cherished system as a 
whole, when in fine they recognize that a system must be 
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built up bit by bit from the ground and not clapped on from 
above without regard to its mutilating or crushing effects. 

Philosophy, then, has a synthesis of the sciences as its goal. 
Gigantic as this problem may be, it does not exhaust its field. 
Distinct from, and in some measure contrasted with, science 
stand dogma, emotion, imagination and practice. To dogma, 
if this means assertion without grounds and contemptuous of 
tests, philosophy is merely hostile, for this is the very definition 
of the irrational. But with regard to the other three it dis- 
criminates. Imagination is as necessary in mathematics as in 
poetry, and a literary creation though it does not even profess 
to speak truth may contain truth, and truth which it is difficult 
to express adequately in any other form. Of any such truth 
a rational interpretation of reality must take account. Emo- 
tion, again, prompts judgements which may be false or true and 
actions which may be good or bad. Here we are concerned 
not merely with what is, but with what may be, and what we 
wish to be. Both the emotional imagination and the practical 
interest move in the region of values, and the rational treatment 
of value, and in particular the relation of value to reality, has 
always been a part of the philosophic problem. Philosophy, 
then, is a synthesis not merely of the sciences but of every sort of 
appreciation of Reality that conforms to rational tests. 

The first step towards a synthesis is to find a point of view 
from which the ground may be surveyed, some central con- 
ception in which many enquiries meet. To such a conception 
the philosopher is led by the very notion of a rational test. 
For reason is an expression of mind, and the analysis of reason, 
its proofs, tests and valuations, opens out the wider question 
of the nature of Mind and its position in Reality. Does mind 

‘create reality? Does it create it in the very act of cognition? 
and is that why we can trust our faculties when we use them 
aright? Or is the mental a casual and superficial effect or 
appearance of realities which in their true nature and inter- 
connections are purely physical, an effect but not a cause, an 
epi-phenomenon? Or is it co-equal with the physical, a name 
for one of two great causes or classes of cause that in their 
interaction make the world such as we find it? Questions 
like these have run through the history of philosophy in the 
narrower sense of the term. But they will not be solved by 
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abstract analysis alone. In dealing with them we must lay 
great special sciences under contribution—the science of mind 
to begin with, and on its right hand and its left the sciences 
of society and of life. Where science ends the arts begin, and 
to understand what mind is we must consider what it is known 
to create and how it works in creation, to what ends and on 
what methods. Lastly, so far as our experience goes we can 
bring together all that belongs to life, thought, morals, reli- 
gion, imagination and art as the world of mind, and all that 
lies beyond it, either hostile or indifferent, we can distinguish 
as the world of matter; and this dualism is then seen as thc 
central problem of our thought, the question to which all 
others lead up or out of which all emerge. Is it a true dualism? 
Is it apparent or real, relative or fundamental? What is mind, 
and how does it operate? What are its methods and aims? 
What is the relation between Mind and minds? What is its 
origin and history? What is its place or power in reality? 


2. THE NATURE OF THE RATIONAL 


Let us begin with methods and aims, for these underlie every- 
thing. As against recent criticisms, I would reassert that a 
Theory of Knowledge lies at the basis of knowledge itself. 
For the theory of knowledge is merely the attempt at a com- 
prehensive statement of the kind of data and methods upon 
which knowledge depends. Moreover, it leads us back to the 
question of valuations and rational tests which was the starting 
point of our question about mind. What do we mean by 
rational tests? What is the Rational, and why do we give it 
the supreme place? The broad answer to this is that the 
rational is the articulate whole so far as we can apprehend it, 
and that is why it is superior to any part. A firm grasp of 
this principle which is due to the Idealists, and more particu- 
larly, I think, to idealists of the British school, is the key to 
a Realistic philosophy of knowledge and of the nature of mind. 
Ordinarily, and at the start quite rightly, we think of reason 
as that which requires proof for assertions, causes for effects, 
purposes for action, principles for conduct, or, to put it 
generally, thinks in terms of grounds and consequences. But 
reason is not satisfied with proximate grounds. The cause 
must have a cause, the immediate purpose implies a more 
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ultimate end, and here it is that difficulties begin. Unless it 
can find some ultimate ground, reason is threatened with in- 
finite regression, an endless chain which hangs on nothing. So 
far as knowledge is concerned, ordinary thought proffers two 
grounds of assertion or belief as ultimate—first principles of 
thought and the facts of experience. Truths of these two 
classes are thought to be known intuitively, i.e. by merely 
‘looking at’ the object which they concern. In the one case 
we look at the object literally with our eyes, in the other some 
elements are propounded to our mind, and as soon as we have 
them clearly before us we predicate of them a certain character 
or between them a certain relation. It might then be sup- 
- posed that the search for rational grounds would terminate in 
immediate judgements of these two classes. Such judgements, 
however, would themselves be without ground unless we take 
the certitude of our immediate response as itself a sufficient 
criterion of truth. But this is readily seen to be impossible in 
the case of judgements of perception, for we see the stick bent in 
water just as certainly and immediately as the stick straight in 
the air, and it is not our immediate but our revised judgement 
which is correct here. Nor are ‘intellectual’ or ‘instinctive’ 
intuitions immune from error. Itis not difficult to produce an 
illusion of necessity in the region of ideas, and even axioms of 
old standing and general recognition have been disputed. The 
immediate judgement is the deliverance of the mind in response 
to the stimulus of certain elements or objects. It depends, 
then, not only on the objects but on the constitution of the 
responsive mind, and the mind is not infallible, Its response 
may be determined, for instance, by emotional predisposition, 
so that the rightness of a certain act appears to us on the mere 
consideration of it as plain beyond all need of proof, It may 
be limited by lack of imaginative capacity, so that we dismiss 
as inconceivable something which is quite intelligible to those of 
larger or more clastic ideas. Our ancestors found it difficult 
to conceive man walking at the Antipodes, and on a certain 
view of gravitation it would in fact involve a contradiction. 
We find it difficult to understand the meaning of a space which 
is infinite but not bounded, or of a space which is curved. It 
does not for the moment matter whether these conceptions are 
just or not. They are conceptions formed by able men, and 
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it is not rational to reject them on inspection because our minds 
turn away from them as inconceivable. Felt certitude, the 
immediate deliverance of the mind upon a suggestion made, is 
not a sufficient and final criterion of truth, and what appear to 
be the simplest axioms need, like other judgements, examina- 
tion, criticism and corroboration. 

We scem, then, in the end to be always appealing from one 
judgement to another, and to be nowhere in sight of a fixed 
point above all question. Thought seems to move in a vicious 
circle, or to link arguments in chains which, after all, hang loose 
without support. This would, in fact, be our predicament if 
immediate judgements were without intrinsic worth. But this 
is not the case. The alternatives of absolute certainty and . 
absolute nullity are not exhaustive. Our immediate judge- 
ments, though not final, have provisional value. "They are as 
they stand apparently true, forcing themselves upon us with a 
degree of strength and clarity which is entirely their own. 
Experience shows that such judgements may at times conflict 
with one another and therefore require correction. But they 
may also corroborate one another, and it is by this method 
that their provisional value is confirmed. The basis of rational 
belief lies in the interconnection of judgements each inde- 
pendently formed with a force and clarity of its own. Every 
judgement that enters such a system gives it support and is in 
turn supported by it. The whole rests upon the parts and in 
turn maintains them, and it is this organic principle of mutual 
support through interconnection which is the reason. 

Such a system is capable of growth and of maintaining a 
recognizable identity through modification. Since our experi- 
ence and the thought founded on it are partial, it is not in 
accordance with reason to claim finality for the system estab- 
lished at any given moment. "There is always the possibility 
of amendment in the light of further truth, and the final claim 
of reason is not that it has attained truth here and now, but 
that it is the method of growth in understanding. Its superi- 
ority to any other claim as of emotion or intuition is that of 
the whole to the part. It weighs every judgement and every 
mode of judgement impartially, and gives it the value which 
the comparison with other judgements allows. It does not 
therefore set up one ‘faculty’ above others, but maintains 
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the whole of the faculties against the claims of any one by 
itself. 

We are led, then, to view human thought as an organic struc- 
ture maintaining itself by the mutual support of its parts, 
growing, and modifying itself as it grows, through the constant 
assimilation of fresh experience. New data pour in upon us 
every day of our lives. More rarely there is a new stimulus, 
a wider or deeper vision. So far as we are rational, we neither 
reject these new data nor yet allow them to disorganize our 
minds. We have to correlate them with the old content, and, 
if we can do no better, to hold some things in suspense until we 
can attain consistency, and it is this correlation which is the 
especial work of thought. The speculative reason, then, is the 
continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony in 
experience, or, to be more precise, in the cognitive judgements 
which interpret experiences. The practical reason is the same 
impulse applied to all of our experience that we value—that is, 
all that excites feeling and therefore stimulates action. Here, 
again, manifold experiences of every living being directly excite 
fear, resentment and recoil, or willing and glad acceptance. 
Experience is either in harmony with feeling, that is, supported 
by the feeling which it excites, or at odds with it, and this 
relation directly determines our immediate impulse. But 
what is in tune with one feeling may be at odds with another. 
The immediate response, the intuitive judgement, is no final 
authority. In the eye of reason another man's feelings count 
as well as mine, and, in fine, the impulse of reason is to a per- 
vading harmony in the entire world of feeling and experience. 
It is once again an interconnected whole, only in this case the 
elements must lend one another not merely theoretical but 
practical support; and the harmonious system thus conceived 
as an ideal is by no means a system which we find in existence, 
but one which as rational we seek to achieve. The basic 
principle is in the one case the consilience of cognitive judge- 
ments, in the other the harmony of the world of activity and 
feeling. With this difference of application, the organic con- 
ception of reason applies alike to the sphere of knowledge and 
of action. In the sphere of conduct it is not the part of reason 
to furnish abstract principles for the control of impulse. Such 
principles, being without impulsive force behind them, would 
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control nothing. The problem of the practical reason is to 
develop the elements of a working consistency, mutual sup- 
port, or, as I call it, Harmony, within the entire sphere of 
impulse feeling, and the ‘force’ of the rational is the summed 
energy of the felt needs acting as an organized whole. Rational 
aims focus the felt wants of man so far as they are consistent. 
Reason operates on the primary impulses by purging them of 
mutual inconsistency and shaping them into contributory 
elements in a system of life by which in turn they are in their 
modified form sustained and furthered. Similarly, in the world 
of knowledge the immediate judgements that arise on the 
stimulus of experience are corrected by interrelation, and as 
so corrected are woven into a system which stands together 
as a whole, sustaining like an arch the elements of its own 
fabric. Just as there is no cause outside Reality which ex- 
plains Reality, so there is no fact outside the organized system 
of our judgements which certifies the system, and no authority 
outside the coherent expression of universal human needs 
which sanctions our morality. Our thought and our conduct 
do not hang from a peg fixed in something more solid than 
themselves, but grow in inward coherence and outward reach 
through the underlying interconnection of their elements. 

Such is the organic view of knowledge and conduct which 
constitutes the great permanent contribution of idealism to 
philosophy, and is expressed by idealist writers in the doctrine 
that the truth is the whole, and the proof or explanation of 
the part to be found in its relation to the whole. This needs 
only to be completed by the converse proposition that the 
explanation of the whole is to be sought in the nature of the 
parts, which it must hold together in order that it may come 
into or remain in being. The organic view defeats itself if it 
makes of the whole a primary principle which will at once turn 
out to be one element among others. 


3. THE OBJECTIVE REFERENCE IN THOUGHT 


It is unfortunate that this view lends itself readily to the 
conception of completed knowledge and perfect conduct as 
closed circles with no reference beyond themselves. Reality 
is then apt to become identical with knowledge and the ends 
of human action with the action itself. These conclusions are 
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contradictory to the claims of knowledge and the springs of 
conduct. An object is not as such the action which secures 
it, nor is it good because the action is good. What is good is 
a world of experience in harmony with feeling. This is the 
rational expression of our felt needs, i.e. it is the object of 
those needs so far as they are mutually consilient. Action is 
good so far as it belongs to such a harmony. True, an act 
may ‘belong’ not as a mere means but as itself a part of the 
harmony, and this, in fact, holds of moral actions. But it 
holds not of moral action alone, but of every sort of unimpeded 
activity and, beyond the sphere of activity proper, of emo- 
tional, intellectual, aesthetic and even sensational experience 
in which no conflict is involved. Morality is a constituent of 
a wider whole, and the judgements by which it is rationally 
justified are judgements referent to the entirety of life. Never- 
theless, these judgements with their width of reference have and 
can have no standard of comparison, no proof, no authority, 
but that of mutual consistency and mutual necessitation. 
Similarly knowledge is a body of judgements, which of 
course is part of reality in the sense that the judgements are 
formed in living minds, But each of these judgements is the 
assertion of an object which is not the judgement itself, and 
the whole system of judgements asserts an entire system of 
objects which as a connected whole is Reality so far as known 
and understood. Yet of the truth of any judgement in the 
system we can be assured only by appeal to another judgement 
within the same system. The system is, we maintained, ideally 
a closed circle, and yet at every point its reference is beyond 
itself. This is a real or seeming paradox from which the 
idealist recoils, and his endeavour is in one way or another to 
bring Reality within the system. The simplest method was 
that of Berkeley, who made the existence of the object identical 
with the perception of it. The more elaborate method was 
that of Kant and his successors, which made the mind contri- 
bute in greater or less degree (as the method was more or less 
wholeheartedly pushed through) to the constitution of the 
object. Realism will have nothing to say to any of these 
methods. The esse of a thing is not its percipi. Nothing 
exists because it is known, but is known because it exists. 
Knowledge is a relation between some existent and a subject 
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that knows it. Where no such relation exists there is a sub- 
jective act only, and if there is an assertion, a false assertion. 
'The subjective act is an element in consciousness and takes 
various forms, as of awareness, thought, questioning, assertion, 
denial. No quite convenient class name covers all such 
differences of attitude, but the term ‘cognitive’ seems to have 
come into use, and if we divest it of the suggestion of know- 
ing which etymologically it implies we may use it as a general 
description of the act of consciousness so far as it is not conative. 
This subjective, cognitive act, then, has an object. If it is 
an assertion it asserts that the object exists, and if the assertion 
is true, the object does exist. But how is this to be known? 
Not, if our account of knowledge is true, by anything radically 
different from the original assertion, but by comparison with 
assertions of the same kind. We should begin by asking why 
our first judgement should be doubted or denied. The answer 
to that will always be that the object asserted has some point 
or other which brings it into relation with other assertions, and 
one assertion turns out incompatible with another. So, con- 
versely, the judgement is corroborated by the points in the 
object which connect it with other objects independently 
asserted. The principles of such correction and corroboration, 
the decision as to what is to stand and what to fall, belong 
partly to logic, partly to the special sciences, and cannot be 
discussed here. The point is simply that our immediate 
judgements are about objects, that in corroborating one judge- 
ment by another we are substantiating the existence of an 
objective order, and that this is achieved in as far as we find 
consistency in the objects asserted and therefore mutual 
consilience as between the judgements asserting them. If the 
immediate judgements did not refer to reality, neither would 
the body of judgements. Conversely, if the immediate judge- 
ments do refer to reality, the body which is just those judge- 
ments as a coherent whole cannot exclude or negate but must 
affirm the reality which all assert. 

Misconceptions of the objective reference in knowledge are, 
I believe, traceable in the main to a tacit assumption that the 
immediate judgement must either be certainly true or altogether 
worthless Natural Realism sets out with the former assump- 
tion, and confidently maintains that in perception an external 
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object is directly given, and given as external. Faced with 
the difficulty of illusion, it leans its weight on the second limb 
ofthe proposition. Iam to be directly conscious of an external 
order as external though I may be deceived as to the particular 
contents of this order. But if this is the case, my immediate 
or intuitive judgement is, as it stands, in error. Its immediacy 
does not save a great part of it, and it follows that immediacy 
of deliverance or response is not, as such, a sufficient ground of 
certainty and truth. The only knowledge that seems above 
doubt—this seems to me to be the postulate which haunts 
Realists and Idealists alike—is the knowledge which actually 
is the thing which it knows. This was the basis of the Berke- 
leyan ‘esse is percipi’. Modern Realists saw the fallacy of 
this principle, but in secking to get away from it have tended 
to fall into the opposite fallacy that percipi is esse. Our per- 
ception of the reality is the thing itself, or an Appearance of 
the thing radiating as it were from it like a Lucretian ‘species’. 
If this is too crude, at any rate the cognitive act must not be 
regarded as a perception or as a sensory or intellectual appre- 
hension of the thing. It must be a conative direction of the 
mind upon the thing. The mind must be reduced as nearly as 
possible to a blank and cognition to a direction of a conative 
activity towards this or that element of reality. It is not, in 
fact, possible to carry through this line of thought without 
early and final shipwreck, but in order to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the object the Realist will strip the mind as bare as 
possible and translate everything which makes up our normal 
conception of mind as far as the elasticity of language will 
extend into physical terms. Since memory is at bottom in the 
Same case with perception, the remembered experience must 
either be something past which is experienced now, which 
seems to be a contradiction in terms, or some sort of persistent 
appearance or emanation which, whatever it be, is not a 
memory-judgement. The one thing not allowed is the simple 
fact that I do at this moment make the judgement that I did 
this or that yesterday. 

None of these difficulties arise if we keep to the elementary 
analysis of cognition which attention to the process readily 
reveals. It consists of two elements in relation, a subjective 
act aware of, asserting, considering, suggesting, an object. If 
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we obliterate either term we get something that is not cognition 
at all but simply being—all thought of as of the nature of 
mind if the one term is cut off, all thought of as non-mental 
if the other term is cut off. If both terms are preserved sub- 
jective acts have all something in common, and this com- 
munity is one constituent of the general conception which we 
form of mind. To the object no restrictions can be applied 
except that it must be such as can in some way come into rela- 
tion with a cognitive act. But there is nothing to show that it 
must itself be either mental or non-mental, or that one state 
of consciousness and therefore one subjective act may not be 
the object of another. Briefly, there is in the nature of know- 
ledge itself no ground for restricting the nature of the known 
or knowable. What they are must be learnt from the reports 
of our immediate judgements in so far as their deliverances are 
reduced to consistency. The question that we ask about the 
reality of an object is the question of the order to which it 
belongs. The dazzling zigzag yellow lines upon the page 
before the eye may be taken as belonging to the page; that is 
to say, as elements in a certain thing, this paper, the concep- 
tion of which is built up out of common elements in a number 
of experiences and is in turn part of the physical order of 
reality which has run through all our experiences and become 
for our cognition a complex object of many recognizable 
characteristics. But if after this momentary and erroneous 
reference the sufferer is convinced that it is no peculiarity of 
the paper but a trick of that old enemy the migraine that is 
in question, the yellow tracings with their involutions become 
an element in that system of his own mind which again has 
become known to him as a system by methods exactly com- 
parable with those which have given him his conception of 
physical reality. Our knowledge of the contents of reality 
depends on properly selected and assorted references, and of 
what is proper our only criterion is mutual consistency. Know- 
ledge as it is the correlation of immediate judgements is also 
the correlation of objects. 

The media of this correlation are firstly the sensible con- 
tinuity of experience, and secondly the community of character, 
or resemblance, between different objects of experience. These 
two elements in our experience suggest the inferences and in 
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particular the generalizations by which eventually we reach 
our conception of Reality as a connected system. Our primi- 
tive inferences, however, are no surer than our immediate 
judgements. We tend, for instance, to act as if the future 
would resemble the past, whereas as soon as we sct this up as 
a principle, thereby converting the inferential process into a 
judgement of fact, we recognize that it is a very loose state- 
ment and only true on conditions which require to be fully 
and carefully specified. "When we bring these into account 
we find an underlying principle which can be stated in more 
than one form but which turns on the conception of a ground 
and consequent, i.e. of a universal relation which holds where- 
ever the ground exists, irrespectively of position in time and 
space. This conception is taken to be applicable to reality in 
general, so that on the one hand our thought is continually 
engaged in the search for grounds, and on the other we treat 
any uniform relation as either (a) containing its ground in 
itself, so that if one term exists the whole exists, or (^) dependent 
on something else, which is its true ground or a condition 
therein. The inductive part of our reasoning consists in the 
discovery by analysis and comparison of what is uniform in 
different complexes, whereby any suggestion of external con- 
ditions can be rebutted. This process can never attain com- 
plete theoretical certainty, but the generalizations which it 
yields are constantly corrected and in their corrected form 
corroborated by one another, and the body of general concep- 
tions so constituted forms the best understanding that we have 
of reality, and is subject only to such vague and general ques- 
tioning as arises legitimately from the consideration of the 
infinite complexities of being and the limitations of our experi- 
ence and intelligence.! Its final claim is, as we said at the 
beginning, not that it is certainly true as it stands, but that 
it rests on that rational method of interpreting reality which 
corrects its own errors and yields the greatest insight into the 
meaning of our experience. A rigid theoretical certainty can 

1 To put it more positively. Our whole thought fabric is relative not in the old 
sense that reality is dependent on being known, but in the sense that it only includes 
such facets of reality as our faculties can grasp. ‘These facets may be quite correctly 
appreciated and yet our use of them in the interpretation of reality might be defec- 


tive for lack of other facets. Awareness of our limitation minimizes, though it 
cannot wholly remove this form of error. 
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be reached only by abstraction (as when assuming certain 
conditions and only these conditions to be operating we deduce 
the consequences) or by analysis. In the latter case, which 
is the foundation of mathematical and in general deductive 
reasoning, we are able to place certain elements before us 
physically and mentally and to contemplate the whole which 
they form. If this operation is correctly performed, so that 
it is just precisely those elements neither more nor less which 
constitute the whole, then they are the ground of the whole 
and any precisely similar elements form a similar whole. In 
general, if the terms are adequately defined the converse is 
also true and a precisely similar whole can be resolved into 
precisely similar elements. A possible slip in the proceeding 
is that other elements enter into and modify our view of the 
whole besides those which we specify, or, which is much the 
same thing, that the elements which we take into account are 
not perfectly definite and unambiguous. These are difficulties 
of the same order as those which beset our ordinary inductions, 
where it is the concomitant which escapes our observation 
that is a source of error. We may infer that the nature, con- 
ditions and principles of valid generalization are in all cases 
the same, and we are led to conceive the continuum of Reality 
as a network of universals in combinations of endless variety. 


4. REALITY AS A SYSTEM 


Our logic moves towards an interconnected system of judge- 
ments asserting a Reality of interconnected elements. Now 
though from the bare fact that it can be known nothing can 
be inferred as to the nature of the object known, yet our 
judgements so far as consistent are reasonably taken to be true. 
We rightly believe, subject to the possibility of correction, 
that Reality does in fact conform to them. This is no more 
than to say that we are right in maintaining them, for they 
are judgements about Reality. This holds of our general as 
well as our detailed judgements and of their logical implications 
as well as of their explicit assertions. Now of these generalities 
some apply to Reality as a whole. For example, we look for 
grounds of assertion, and if elements of Reality were without 
grounds we should look in vain and our principles of inference 
would be false. Conversely, if these principles are sound, 
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then elements of the Real have grounds and these may be 
found somewhere within reality as a whole, for a whole of 
Reality with a cause outside itself is a contradiction. Further- 
more, though we may find grounds for what is real at any time 
in temporal antecedents, i.e. causes, if and so far as we take 
such causes as separate strands of existence stretching back 
indefinitely in time, we require some ground for their co-exis- 
tence. We are thus led to think of things apparently separate 
as in the end directly or indirectly implying one another, and 
we have to repeat and enlarge this conception till we conceive 
Reality as a system of elements each of which at once condi- 
tions and is conditioned by the remainder. Moreover, it is not 
merely the existence of each element but its position relatively 
to others which must be thus determinate. This implies that 
the elements in their relations constitute a plan or pattern in 
which each plays its part at its own point. That is why it 
exists just there, and so each part is determined by the whole. 
Yet the whole is nothing but the parts, and each element is 
one of the conditions that goes to shape it. Once again, then, 
we have something resembling an organic conception of a 
whole sustaining and sustained by its parts. This is not because 
reality must resemble knowledge, but because it appears that 
certain of the principles of interconnected thought allege such 
to be the general character of reality. The value of this alle- 
gation depends therefore in the first place on the correctness 
of our analysis, and in the second on the value of the most 
complete thought system which we have attained. If this is 
so far sound that as regards its main deliverances we can call 
it knowledge, then the generalizations drawn from it by a 
correct analysis would be true, and this will hold in principle 
whether our particular analysis is correct or not. The analysis 
of knowledge, then, may, and as I think does, yield us some 
general truths about Reality, But if these truths convey a 
certain structural congruence between knowledge and reality, 
it is not because the object must conform itself to its subject, 
but rather, as reflection on the evolution of thought will show, 
that first by trial and error and afterwards by comparison 
and analysis of results thought has learnt to accommodate 
itself to its object. 

The test of such a generalization, then, is just that which we 
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should apply to any other. It must be coherently expressed 
and consistent with other characteristics of reality as experi- 
ence reveals them. Here the criticism at once occurs that 
the organic conception gives no account of conflict, disruption 
and decay. Experience does not show us a world of things 
all working together in accordance, but rather orderly struc- 
tures shot through with disorder, wonderfully organized beings 
that destroy one another, social co-operation marred by con- 
flicts that bring it to nought. How is this reconcilable with 
an underlying interdependence of things? The answer to 
this is, first, that, the interdependence of part and whole is a 
two-sided relation. If each part is conditioned by the rest of 
reality, it is equally true that it conditions the rest in turn. 
It is not the mere instrument of an all-embracing principle, 
not merely submissive but self-assertive. Now a perfect 
organism still consists of self-assertive parts, but they are so 
related that each in the most complete fulfilment of its own 
tendencies aids the fulfilment of the remainder. This is the 
relation of harmony, and if the world were a perfect harmony 
then though there would be fulness of life and continuance of 
activity it would be the activity of members bound up in one 
another developing each its own nature without inhibition or 
conflict in mutual relations. In Aristotelian phrase it would 
be évépyeua, not yéveots, The world, alas! is not made like 
this. Whatever we may suppose to be fundamental in it and to 
have distinct existence seems to be conditioned by and so far 
dependent on the remainder, and yet also to be capable of 
clashing therewith in the course of its development. We can 
see, moreover, that the more fully every such part develops, 
the more it asserts itself, the greater are the opportunities of 
conflict, and yet it is only in the fulfilment of every part that 
the nature of a whole can be said to find itself. Each part 
exists at bottom because something in the whole requires it, 
and yet it may be at odds with any other part. Like man 
and woman in the Indian myth, the parts can live neither with 
nor without one another. But the latter fact is in both cases 
the really governing condition. 

Difficult as this conception may be, it accords better with a 
rational view of experience than the alternatives of Monism or 
Pluralism. Monism either presents us with a blank uniformity 
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in which change must be ultimately unreal, or with a tame 
order of things submissively fulfilling the behests ofomnipotence 
which robs effort of its significance and makes evil a necessity 
in an inscrutable plan. Pluralism avoids these errors, but if 
pushed through leaves us with unrelated elements whose in- 
teractions nevertheless form the life of the world. Tacitly it 
denies all ground for the general plan or pattern of Reality, a 
position in which enquiry will not rest satisfied. We no sooner 
reach our separate elements than we begin to think of relations 
between them, and such relations re-establish interdependence. 
We have to think of each element in two relations as (if the 
terms be allowed) egocentric and holocentric, centred on self, 
following its own line, asserting its own energies, and yet all 
through resting on a wider whole, and willy-nilly playing a part 
therein, The whole again is nothing but the parts, but it is 
the union of all the parts in all their relations, and its self- 
assertion is the assertion of all of them so far as they are har- 
monious. Thus from both sides we have something making for 
fulfilment, and yet the process of fulfilment is at every point 
involved in conflicts and contradictions which threaten it with 
frustration. 

To put the same points in a slightly different form. Reality 
is in conflict and is yet a unity. To resolve the contradiction 
the first step is to distinguish between the organic principle and 
the harmonic ideal. The organic in general is the character 
of a whole whose parts are conditioned more or less intimately 
as the case may be in their origin, development and continued 
activity by requirements of the whole to which they belong, 
while the requirements of each part similarly affect the re- 
mainder. The definition contemplates elements with a certain 
character and tendencies of their own, but incapable of fully 
maintaining themselves or fulfilling their tendencies without the 
aid of the others. This lack is what we speak of as the require- 
ment. There are great differences in the degree of mutual 
dependence. Thus all the deeper forms of social union have 
something of the organic character, but the individual human 
beings have a relatively high measure of independence, and 
though undoubtedly depending on some social relation for the 
fulfilment of their potentialities may and do change their re- 
lationships without loss of individuality. In the animal organ- 
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ism the relation is in general reversed. The whole is primary, 
the separate cells have relatively little independence and the 
organs become depressed almost to the level ofinstruments. In 
the lower regions of animal life, however, the parts have a more 
independent vitality, and among the lowest metazoa we come 
to cases in which the individual more nearly resembles a society. 
The organic union, then, has a great variety of forms. In all 
there is some degree of independence in the parts and some 
degree of mutual dependence, but the two characteristics vary 
inversely within wide limits. So far as the parts are inde- 
pendent there is nothing to prevent them from inhibiting or 
conflicting with each other, and it is perfectly possible that any 
two parts, A and B, though in some one respect necessary to 
one another, may be opposed in their other tendencies. If 
that is so, A may thwart B in every way short of destruction. 
'The more complex the whole, the more numerous the oppor- 
tunities of conflict, the greater the difficulty of maintaining 
even so much harmony as is necessary to bare preservation. 
As a matter of fact, in the ordinary organism the parts do exert 
mutual pressure and constraint as well as perform mutual ser- 
vice. In the harmonic ideal this would not occur, but the 
fulfilment of each part would lie in the plenitude of its service 
to the rest. Thus the harmonic principle is the organic carried 
to its highest term, but there are organic unions with only so 
much of harmony as is necessary to bare maintenance. In 
conceiving the ultimate elements of reality as an organic whole 
of immeasurable complexity, then, we can understand at once 
the coherent unity and the multifarious conflicts and oppositions 
that make up the history of the world. It remains to ask what 
is the principle of union and whether it is something static or 
something dynamic—something that, so to say, merely holds 
the world together while its internal conflicts rage, or something 
which through all Becoming makes actively for the harmonic 


ideal. 


5. MIND IN EVOLUTION 


To answer this question we must turn back to the problem 
of mind and its position in reality. Our general analysis of 
cognition has not given the solution of this problem as many 
thinkers have hoped, and we must look for fresh light. We 
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have, however, in our analysis of reason a hint of the general 
character of mental activity and this we shall now follow up. 
We have seen that the general function of mind is correlation— 
in cognition a correlation of experience leading up to a har- 
monious system of Thought, in Practice a correlation of 
Endeavour leading up to a harmony of experience and feeling. 
The term ‘correlation’ is exceedingly abstract and bare. Its 
content and even its various methods it owes to experience itself. 
In general it means the bringing of elements into relations of 
subservience of one to another, or of all to a whole, and it 
applies whether the elements are physical parts of a physical 
structure, or are events of experience, states of mind, or abstract 
ideas. The function covers the activities of consciousness, 
which is the special organ of correlation, from its first appear- 
ance in the lowest organisms to the highest achievements of 
disciplined imagination. It covers the social grouping of 
mankind. It covers at the other end of the scale the non- 
mental methods of adaptation manifest in the physical struc- 
ture of living beings. It thus provides a framework for the 
entire evolution of life and mind, by reference to which we can 
place the results of biology, psychology and sociology. The 
methods and scope of correlation furnish a standard of de- 
velopment and a measure of mind in its own evolution and as a 
factor in the evolution of life. 

In general the living being is a structure whose parts so 
behave as to maintain the whole which sustains them. In 
particular it is so constituted that its responses to environmental 
stimuli are such as in general conduce to the preservation of 
itself or of its line. Now in every animal organism, man in- 
cluded, the conditions of this adaptation run back at some 
point or another to inborn and presumably inherited structure. 
We may act on a given occasion with full deliberation and the 
clearest consciousness of what we are about for ends which 
concern primarily not ourselves nor even the individuals whom 
we most love, but our country, our church, or humanity, ends 
of which we should never have dreamt if we were solitaries 
living out our inborn tendencies alone, ends dependent on a 
complex of social ideas and traditions, Nevertheless, if we 
enquire into the interest in such ends, the basal sentiments, 
emotions, urgings of conscience and the like, we come back to 
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something which is part of ourselves and which in interaction 
with experiences and ideas that have germinated and grown 
in society, and could have grown nowhere else, determine the 
force of the appeal to which we are, it may be, ready to sacrifice 
everything else. There are in man certain root-interests which 
singly or in combination underlie and direct the course of life, 
and however frustrated or even ignored belong to and remain 
in the constitution of the individual. On the other hand, the 
co-ordination of these interests, the objects in which they find 
satisfaction, and in general the means by which they are 
gratified depend on experience and in particular on the social 
environment to which we are exposed. 

There is therefore for man a certain hereditary framework of 
life, but of a very elastic character. But there is also inherited 
something much more definite than this—distinctive modes of 
response, the interaction of the bodily organs, reflexes like 
blinking or coughing, impulses as of flight or resentment, and 
specific emotions in response to definite situations. These 
more determinate propensities which when deemed purely 
mechanical are called Reflexes, and when involving conscious- 
ness Instincts, are roughly subservient to root interests, and are 
in normal life under their control in case of conflict. In the 
animal world these specific determinations become more im- 
portant, though at least in the higher animals we can still trace 
the effective governance of true root interests. This govern- 
ance, however, requires mutual co-ordination, and in propor- 
tion as it fails the necessity for accurate à priori determination 
advances, so that we work back to a limit at which the organism 
either comes into being with certain ready-made modes of 
reaction or is destitute of a guide and acts at random. That is, 
we approach the point at which it would become a machine. 

There are, then, two methods by which the correlation of 
behaviour may be effected. The first is by the inherited con- 
stitution. The second is by the efforts of the individual 
throughout his experience. As the latter method advances the 
former recedes until it remains only as the ultimate basis of 
experience and effort in general. The correlation of effort 
and experience we have seen to be the work of mind and in 
especial of consciousness, and the successive forms which it 
assumes are the measure of mental development. We cannot 
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here trace the stages of this evolution. In its lowest form it 
consists in the arrest of impulses which do not give immediate 
satisfaction, and in the maintenance and perhaps variation of 
effort until reliefis obtained. One step forward is to bring such 
experiences to bear on subsequent occasions. Innate impulses 
then receive a finer adjustment through usage. Habits are 
formed, and in proportion as the individual is capable of learn- 
ing its inherited equipment becomes less rigid. The response 
which the organism gives at any moment is still on the whole 
that of a preformed structure, but preformed by the operation 
of experience on the hereditary foundation. Next, as experi- 
ence grows more articulate, as its elements are distinguished 
and perceived in relation to one another, it gives rise (when 
brought to bear on fresh stimulus) to definite anticipation and 
Shapes impulse into purpose. If there is still a preformed 
Structure, it is now one fashioned so as to look forward and 
adjust its action in accordance with the tendency of this or that 
movement to produce this or that effect. As this more articu- 
late correlation extends, the ends to which the instinctive im- 
pulses in fact lead come more and more fully into consciousness. 
The means become indifferent and are chosen with a view 
to the passing situation, and the plasticity of instinct increases. 
It is probable that this position is reached among the more 
intelligent animals before the rise of human intelligence. The 
distinctive advance made by humanity turns on the develop- 


capable of correlation. The instinctive desire is subordinated 
to the root interest and the Toot interest itself to the general 
requirements of life as a whole. Finally, in the highest 
philosophical thought the process of correlation becomes a 


tion to the results which they yield. It is true, of course, that 
we can never escape beyond ourselves, but it is equally true 
that we never become aware of a limitation without in a sense 
transcending it. All our innate tendencies must continue to 
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operate, but the nature of their operation may be made com- 
formable to a consistent whole. The whole which thus emerges 
is the entire life of mind seeking the most complete fulfilment of 
which its nature and conditions admit, and therefore learning to 
order the material world in accordance with its own needs. 
In this comprehensive plan all partial, personal or sectional 
impulses have to be purged of everything that is mutually 
destructive, but the severe control entailed is no lesion to in- 
ward harmony and happiness so long as the root interests 
obtain satisfaction, and there is no reason to suppose any root 
interests of mind which are radically incompatible with one 
another. Their consistent and effective expression figures in 
the world of feeling as Happiness and in outer activity as 
Fulfilment. The feeling sustains the activity which it enjoys 
and the achievement in which it delights, and it is this harmony 
or mutual support of feeling and object which we call the good. 
It is in this ideal, still of course lying far beyond our powers of 
realization, that we can see the meaning and value of the work 
and indeed of the whole evolution of mind. Mind is that 
which correlates experiences on the basis of harmony. The 
correlation is at any given stage fragmentary, but the fragments 
have a principle of growth and relations between them begin 
to appear. The harmonies are partial, self-centred, and so too 
often causes of disharmony. But to the governing mind every 
such disharmony becomes a problem to solve, and it is a stage 
in the ascent to bring the basis of the solution itself into the 
sphere of consciousness. 

Mind, as we know it, exists in separate centres, as many as 
there are bodies, and the work of correlation establishes two 
kinds of unity. There is, first, the unity of the personality 
which only becomes effective as divergent impulses are brought 
under the one control, and scattered experiences made avail- 
able for the consistent guidance of behaviour. There is, 
secondly, the co-operative unity of different persons, each of 
whom is a separate centre of feeling and activity. In both 
cases the unity of harmony is to be contrasted with the unity 
of control. For control it is sufficient that an impulse or an 
individual be brought into subjection, no matter how, by extinc- 
tion if necessary. For harmony it is essential that the element 
should be developed, that it should have the fullest expression 
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in a form compatible with a corresponding expression of other 
elements. Thus the foundation of harmony is mutual liberty. 
But in applying this conception to society on the one hand and 
to the individual on the other great differences appear. The 
development of the individual must be through his self-control 
and his rational acceptance of the social harmony. Institutions 
are good which thus cultivate character, and to be forced to 
deviate from this plan is to lose something. We must even 
admit that the punitive element in law as opposed to the 
element of voluntarily accepted regulation is a necessary evil, 
though necessary it undoubtedly is. The social harmony, 
however, depends upon the truth that in the main the free 
development of character—the very sense of responsibility— 
makes for willing co-operation. The living energy of society 
rests on a complex of relations called from their purest and 
fullest expression the principle of love. No such categories 
apply to the several impulses of man. The impulse as such 
does not reason, or love, or act responsibly. It is reason itself 
which gives it its due, having fulness of life subject to consistency 
as its ideal. Thus though there are true analogies between the 
inner and the outer republic they are analogies with an essential 
difference, and on the whole we should recognize the dual 
principle in the social harmony, the principle of Personality 
and the principle of Love. 

, Tt is in this sense and on these principles that mind achieves 
its own unity and therewith the power of self-direction and the 
control of its life conditions. This development is the out- 
standing feature of the main or ‘orthogenic’ line of evolution 
from the Protist to the highest ideals of philosophy and religion. 
Mind peeps out first in disconnected centres feebly adjusting 
impulse to momentary requirements, As it advances in articu- 
lation and scope its elements come into relation with one 
another. The underlying conditions of its activity are brought 
into consciousness. Ideas dominate action and ideas in turn 
are brought under criticism. The very structure which gave 
rise to mind and even, one may say, is mind, becomes an object 
to mind and falls within the grip of its reconstructive energy— 
a structure that can remake itself. Mind in such an ideal— 
and we must remember that it is an ideal partially realized in 
all honest and intelligent social co-operation—resembles Deity 
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in scope and power, only if this is God then God is not a per- 
sonality, but consists of persons united by love, and does not 
exist in the plenitude of his being from the beginning of days, 
but grows into unity through time and effort. To the question 
thus suggested we must return when we have considered the 
causation of the world-process thus outlined. 


6. MIND AND MECHANISM 


In the first place we must ask whether mind as such can cause 
anything at all. Arguing from the physical point of view, 
thinkers have supposed it to be the functionless adjunct or effect 
of mechanical interactions between external things and the 
physical structure of eye or ear, nerve, brain and muscle. 
These interactions must conform precisely to the law of the 
conservation of energy, the sum of potential and kinetic energy 
remaining constant throughout the series of interchanges. Itis 
thought that the intervention of mind involves a change in the 
direction of some motion somewhere without physical equiva- 
lent. This supposition rests at bottom on the Two Substance 
view, according to which mind is one kind of substance and 
matter another kind of substance. Yet this view really contra- 
dicts the original supposition of interaction, because substance 
is a self-determining existent, and if mind is substance it deter- 
mines its being and its internal changes by internal laws. But 
if that is so, the coincidence of its changes with those of the 
equally self-determining physical order becomes a miracle of 
pre-established harmony. In fact, however, in modern 
scientific thought matter itself is losing substantiality. It is 
becoming a mode of something more primordial and eventually 
a mode known by its behaviour. So too is Mind a mode of 
reality, and though, being minds, we know it from within in a 
sense in which we do not know matter, we have treated it 
throughout this account of its evolution essentially as a mode of 
behaviour. Indeed, by much circumlocution and by coining 
suitable expressions to replace all the terms descriptive of de- 
veloped behaviour which in ordinary usage imply mentality, we 
could describe the whole procedure in Behaviourist terms as 
correlation upon correlation without considering what it is that 
correlates or is correlated. We might imagine a disembodied 
intelligence utterly ignorant of this world but capable of 
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surveying it, and desirous of understanding the behaviour of the 
beings on its surface. Incapable of conceiving mind in body, 
this intelligence would yet have to formulate the actions of 
inanimate and animate beings in consistent laws, and he would 
eventually discover that in each order of beings the elements of 
behaviour are correlated in different ways, and by the order of 
correlation he would classify them. The fundamental distinc- 
tion he would discover is this, that some bodies either remain 
unchanged or respond to a force impressed on them, no matter 
what it be, no matter what the effect be on themselves or on 
any whole to which they belong, while the action of other bodies 
or parts of bodies is conditioned precisely by these concomitants 
and effects. The action of an element in them, or their action 
as a whole at a given moment is determined by, that is varies in 
accordance with, the effect which under the circumstances it 
tends to produce. For these two modes of determination he 
would have to find distinct names, Our names are respectively 
the mechanical and the teleological or purposive. In the 
teleological sphere a thing exists or is done because it tends to 
produce something, and this something is a character of or a 
change in a whole to which the thing done belongs or in which 
it happens. In the mechanical sphere no such elements enter 
into causation. The valve does not open in order to admit the 
vapour but because something pushes or pulls it, but the 
engineer put it there and arranged something to push or pull 
it in order that when and as human purposes required it would 
open and admit the vapour. 

We should not, then, distinguish mind and matter as two 
substances, but teleology and mechanism as two modes of 
action, and the same reality may act in one relation on one 
mode and in another on the other. There is no reason to 
doubt the equation known as the conservation of energy. 
That composite piece of reality which is your body has within 


* It is essential to observe that minds and elements of mind (like separate im- 
pulses) interact mechanically when not co-ordinated. The mechanical as such 


inanimate matter. 
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it mind. Ifthe brain were a magnetic field and nerve excita- 
tions subject to magnetic influences, they would of course be 
disturbed and their course affected accordingly. If we knew 
nothing about this influence we should find the results con- 
stantly diverging in a puzzling manner from calculations based 
on the known data, but once the magnetic field was made 
known we should have no difficulty about the causation. As 
a fact the brain is a field of teleological activity. Its energy 
operates on things in accordance with a law as peculiar to its 
constitution as the laws of operation in a magnetic field. 
Under its influence processes are adjusted in accordance with 
their tendency to produce results in the organism or in a still 
wider whole of which the organism is a part. "Teleology is a 
specific mode of causation, and in our experience it is the 
characteristic method of conscious intelligence and so of mind. 

Mind thus being causal, what is the actual extent or depth of 
its influence in the process of its evolution? To a point the 
answer is easy, for subject to whatever is finally unalterable in 
things the control of mind goes as far as its knowledge and co- 
operative will. If our view of development is correct, it is in 
process of becoming the controlling principle in reality. But 
what has it been in the past? How has it grown, what part has 
it hitherto played in evolution? In biology we are wont to 
look to physical heredity as the vehicle of development, in 
sociology to the living tradition. The latter is all mind-work, 
ideas, customs, the training of intelligence and the moulding of 
character. But as to the former, which determines the 
elementary mind structure in each of us, we are apt to think of 
the mental as like any physical organ, a survival device thrown 
up by the organism under the conditions of natural selection. 
Natural selection, however, as is now well understood, does not 
determine variation. It does partly determine what variations 
persist, and this by the rigid test of their immediate survival 
value to their possessor, but it does not explain origins and it 
does not explain any developments that have no survival value. 
Now mind is to be traced back to the very beginnings of organic 
life, There is definite evidence of conational activity among 
unicellular organisms, and beyond this whatever in life 
differentiates structural function from purely mechanical in- 
teraction is conation. This would be more easily understood 
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and admitted if it were better recognized that there are grades, 
probably several grades, of conation below explicit purpose. 
It being absurd to conceive the lungs as animated by the pur- 
pose of increasing the supply of oxygen to meet the need of 
any enhanced effort, it is natural to fall back on the alternative 
explanation that there is an accurately adjusted mechanism by 
which the special activity is stimulated. As a matter of fact, 
such mechanisms on candid examination are often found to 
lack just the character of mechanical regularity. There is a 
factor resembling effort, perhaps in no more than the simple 
form in which heightened activity persists until a certain result 
is attained, which makes the difference between vitality and 
failure. We are not to dogmatize about special structures on 
the strength of general considerations. It is for the physiologist 
ultimately to decide how far the phenomenon of life can be 
construed on rigidly mechanical principles. "The suggestion 
here made is merely that if and in so far as they deviate from 
Such principles the cause is conation in some rudimentary 
phase, and conation is the activity of mind. 

Now conation directed to stock preservation has of course 
high survival value, and so far the development of mind pre- 
sents neither less nor more difficulty than that of a useful limb. 
But (a) this does not hold of all mind developments. In some 
like the aesthetic tastes it i$ impossible to trace any survival 
value. Others, like the spirit of enquiry, are dangerous to the 
individuals all the way from the inquisitive kitten that burns 
itself up to the too original thinker who is burned at the stake. 
The cognitive interest is ultimately of high survival value to 
society, but this value depends on a certain equilibrium with 
other interests and conditions of life, and the increments are 
perhaps more dangerous to their individual possessor than a 
slight deficiency. The same may be said of the social feeling— 
the very foundation of the success of the community, but again 
of dubious value biologically to the individual. Itis impossible 
to interpret the development of these interests by small heredit- 
able increments fostered by the relative success in the struggle 
for existence of those stocks in which the little more is to be 
found. Useful as they are at successive stages of advance the 


* The common explanation first hinted at by Darwin that the community in 
which such interests predominate survives involves at least in human development 
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mind qualities must, it would seem, have a push of their own 
behind their biological development the counterpart or rather 
the germ of those deliberate efforts which on the human and 
social level expand human faculty. (6) This view is reinforced 
by the consideration that particularly in the form of co-opera- 
tion from the dawn of parental care upwards the growth of 
mind restricts the area of natural selection and finally reduces it 
to a minimum by preserving the great majority of the young, 
irrespective of their power to fend for themselves, to maturity. 
This virtual abolition of the struggle for existence is in fact the 
obverse side of the organization of life introduced by mind. 
Thus it would appear that some qualities of mind are bio- 
logically too useless and others a great deal too useful to be 
explained by natural selection. 

The alternative conception of a determinate variation has 
been generally rejected by biologists because there seems to be 
no intelligible reason why, e.g. one epidermis should tend to 
clothe itself with hair and another with bristles, and a third 
with feathers, and to say that each has a distinctive inherent 
tendency in its specific direction seems like one of those meta- 
physical explanations which merely repeat the thing to be ex- 
plained. This holds of physical things because qua physical 
one thing does not try to become another. But with regard 
to mind it is rather different. Mind, as we have seen, is the 
conational principle in reality. When it develops there is no 
difficulty in conceiving its germ as carrying the effort to become 
more, to grow and mature. We must only avoid imagining 
this effort as a clear purpose, for which germinal mind has not 
the equipment. But in the light of what has been said of 
rational harmony we must conceive the full maturity of mind 
as one, as of uniform texture and interrelated parts. True, 
within this harmony there is rich individual diversity because 
the scope of mind is infinitely greater than that of the indi- 
vidual brain, and there are all the quaintnesses and grotes- 
queries of character due to those abiding humorists the condi- 
tions of existence. But mind, we may say, has its normal 
development limited and even distorted by the conditions of 
cxistence; and if that is so, mind has in it from first to last the 
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a complex intermixture of the biological and political point of view which I cannot 
attempt to unravel here. 
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conative tendency to fuller expression, limited by the weakness 
and weariness of the body, checked by the necessity of meeting 
temporary survival conditions, damped by the indifference of 
a world unready for the next move. The suggestion is that 
every development of the spirit of enquiry, of sensitive imagina- 
tion, or of human tenderness, is an effort of the mind within 
the organism and an experiment which may or may not suc- 
ceed. 

On this view the method of orthogenic evolution is not 
natural selection but Trial and Error. Natural selection—I 
speak of it as commonly understood—is a metaphor for a pro- 
cess which is wholly unintelligent, acts only through physical 
heredity and moves towards success in survival, nothing more 
or less. Trial and error has some measure of intelligence! 
behind it, acts through memory and communication and is 
directed not only towards life but towards a good life. The 
difficulty is to connect its actions with physical heredity, and in 
the present state of our knowledge all that we can suppose is 
this. The mind in the individual throws out new efforts, 
forms new thoughts, experiences deeper emotions. These have 
no direct effect on the gametes, but they form the basis of a life 
which will be the environment for the next generation. Now, 
since mind is in essentials of one tissue, the germ plasm of the 
individual who has reached a certain stage carries the various 
possibilities of development around and about that stage. 
Which of these is most likely to develop depends upon the en- 
vironment. But the parent, by giving good effect to a certain 
impulse, has improved the environment for that impulse and so 
increased its chances of survival in the next generation. "Thus, 
where and in so far as men by acting on their social impulses 
improve the social order, they increase the chance of survival 
for the more socially minded of their sons who in surroundings 
of disorder were like to have perished. In this indirect 
fashion trial and error may be said in its lower stages to act 
through heredity on the racial type. So far mere survival is the 
test, but in proportion as this is secured the scope for experi- 
menting on betterment is extended. In a word, from germ to 


* In point of fact, trial and error persists long after the formation of clear purpose 
as the test of the purposes themselves. It would only vanish in a completed system 
of rational thought. 
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anything short of full maturity mind develops its own growth 
by the method of Trial and Error. It is not a product of the 
biological conditions, but an independent factor in develop- 
ment to which the biological conditions present a problem to be 
solved. 


7. THE UNITY OF MIND 


But this opens out a much larger question. We have seen 
that in mental evolution the principal steps consist in the 
awakening of consciousness to something that is already real, 
the end that underlies the impulse, the principle on which the 
inference rests and so forth. Consciousness does not invent but 
discovers. Undoubtedly what is discovered is modified, 
assumes a new importance, and makes fresh connections as the 
result of discovery. Such modification is the essence of de- 
velopment. But that which has developed, that of which we 
were unconscious, was already there in its fundamentals. This 
is in particular true of the unity of mind. When the higher 
reflection reaches the conception of a bond between all rational 
beings, even between all living beings, it does not invent that 
bond. Its affirmation is that this bond exists, has existed and 
will exist, recognized or not. That is, mind notwithstanding 
its multitudinous distinct centres, notwithstanding their separa- 
tion and opposition and mutual destruction, notwithstanding 
even the hard necessity as it seems to be that the higher forms of 
life must live upon the lower, has yet some thread of unity. 
It is not the unity of personality, but the unity which in its 
highest form is of the nature of Love. Now this unity is de- 
veloped into a great force so far as it enters consciousness. We 
have seen it as that which makes societies and religions, and if 
fully understood it would become the dominant principle of 
human life. But once again it was always there, not created 
by our acceptance nor destroyed by our rejection, but rather 
focused through our apprehension and so rendered capable 
of doing the work which it has to do. It is one in 
principle throughout its development in the growth of human 
thought. 

We are led, then, to think of a certain unity or connectedness 
of mind as the principle underlying development. It looks, in 
fact, just like that pattern or interconnecting principle which 
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we saw at an earlier stage to be implied in a rational interpreta- 
tion of the Real. For the Real, we saw, must consist of inter- 
dependent parts. On analysing interdependence we were led 
to conceive Reality as an organic system, in which, however the 
elements might thwart one another, they were dependent, each 
for bare existence in its position among the rest, on mutual 
requirements. That is to say, the character and relations of the 
parts are conditioned by the structure of the whole which col- 
lectively they form. Now this is correlation, and correlation 
is the work of mind (for the physical aspect of anything we have 
seen to be just that in which it acts in indifference to other 
things). But we must not suppose the correlation to be effected 
by a mind acting from without. We are speaking of Reality 
as a whole, and the mind is within. It is itself an aspect of or 
element in Reality, just that aspect in which all other elements 
are correlated. {t is, in fact, the principle of interconnection 
among elements, each with tendencies of its own, by which 
it is strictly conditioned. Abstract this relation and we have 
the reverse aspect, under which each element acts in indifference 
to the remainder. In the concrete both aspects, the Teleo- 
logical and Mechanical, are presented and their interweaving 
is the fundamental characteristic of Reality. 

But here a complication arises. All the physical aspect of 
Reality appears to operate quite mechanically. Mind always 
behaves teleologically to a point, but the limited mind of the 
individual also acts mechanically, i.c. with indifference, in 
relation to purposes beyond its scope.! Clearly it is only so 
far as mind is at unity with itself that it can correlate the ele- 
ments of the Whole. Now we have come upon an underlying 
unity of mind in the analysis of mental evolution, and have 
suggested its identification with the correlating principle that 
we require. Yet there is a difficulty here which should be 
frankly stated. The unity postulated in the evolution of mind 
is the unity of connection between distinct minds. The unity 
of the organic principle suggests rather the unity of a single 
correlating centre. We must not seck to escape from this 
discrepancy by treating the organized co-operation of minds in 
society as constituting one mind, for they are not one as the 


* So that the ordinary contrast between Mind and Matter approximates to but 
does not precisely equate with the contrast between Teleology and Mechanism. 
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individual is one. Still less must we degrade the individual 
to the position of an ‘adjective’ of the universal. Frankly we 
must recognize the ultimate unity to be of a type in which the 
familiar forms of unity are combined, and which is not em- 
bodied in exact model in any form of partial experience. We 
have to conceive a mediating unity on which the entire effort of 
correlation rests for its final consistency. Whether this unity 
would be less inadequately described as a Central Mind or as a 
pervading spirit, and whether such a category as Personality is 
fitly applicable to it, I cannot here seek to determine. 
However named or pictured, we find on analysis a conative 
intelligence interconnecting the elements of Reality. This 
conception is confirmed by the broad results of experience as 
briefly indicated in the foregoing section. Nature does not 
exhibit the consistence of perfection befitting the plans of omni- 
science, but its structure does maintain itself through in- 
numerable changes, and bare maintenance in such conditions 
implies continuous correlation of functions. But there is more 
than mere maintenance. In the process of change, upon the 
whole, finer and more articulate structures emerge. This is 
Development, and in Development there is (as we learn from 
Mechanics) no creation of energy, but a release of energies 
which are at first so locked together as to inhibit one another, 
and a co-ordination whereby they co-operate in maintaining 
some ordered system. Thus not only life and mind but physical 
structure rest for their development on the adjustment of parts 
and their behaviour to the maintenance of wholes, and the 
entire evolutionary process, whatever the waste and destruction 
it involves, is confirmatory evidence of the underlying activity 
of correlation, operating continuously with cumulative effect. 
Reality, then, is a whole of elements each conditioning and 
conditioned by the residue. Each has its own tendencies, 
whence the possibility of collision and mutual arrest. In 
particular, if it is a mind it has its own needs to fulfil and moves 
to harmony within its own world. But every element has also 
its link with the whole, and that is its participation in or 
subordination to the correlating mind. This mind then is to 
begin with that which holds things together, the principle of 
unity and inter-relation. But this mind in turn has its charac- 
teristic tendency which is the effort to that complete harmony of 
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which the actual world-structure provides but the rudiments, 
and this effort operating among an infinitude of elements 
through an infinitude of conflicts is the process of Reality. 
Somedeny that developmentcan take place in Reality asa whole. 
We must affirm, on the contrary, that the characteristic process 
of Reality as a whole is development. Reality is through an 
interrelation of elements, but whereas at its lower limit this 
interrelation is just as much as is necessary to the co-existence 
of the parts, at its upper limit it has worked all the energies of 
all the elements into its service. 

We have thus answered the question with which we set out 
(above, page 313). The principle of interrelation is not static 
but dynamic. It is a teleological principle directed to har- 
mony, and it is, in essence, Mind. 


8. THE BEGINNING AND END 


The conception of development in the whole raises a specula- 
tive question which cannot be discussed in the space available. 
When we say that the whole develops, we mean the structure 
of the whole as it is at a given time. This is a mere section 
through the greater whole which contains the entire process of 
development. This whole, of course, does not develop, for all 
development is within it. But does development begin in 
time and does it end? This raises the question between Time 
and Eternity on which I would hazard only this. Time has a 
dependent existence. It is the abstraction of something com- 
mon to all Processes, and that is why there cannot be, as some 
physicists are suggesting, many time systems, for all these are 
comparable with one another. Process, too, is an adjective, a 
warp on the woof of permanence, wherein the development of 
an imperfect structure is made possible. Reality as a whole is 
Eternal, but this does not mean either that it is timeless, or 
changeless, or merely of indefinite duration. Eternity and time 
are not quantitatively but qualitatively distinct. The former, 
if we can grasp it at all, seems to mean the gripping together of 
past and future in a present in which there is therefore no 
evanescence or perishing. In this conception time is en- 
capsuled as a factor but corrected, so to say, by its converse. 
As eternal, therefore, Reality contains time as the factor through 
which the relation of harmony to its conditions takes effect. 
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In eternity the entire process of development would be present 
together like the movements of a body laid out in a spatial curve. 
But would time end with the completion of the process, or 
should we conceive it as changing its function and serving the 
activity without genesis which would seem to express harmony 
fulfilled? Or should we put it that time ceasing to be a distinct 
aspect would be merged in eternity? The point of difference 
is that in time things perish, and as long as there is disharmony 
it is necessary that they should perish. Even viewed sub specie 
eternitatis they must be viewed as being overcome. In har- 
monious activity, on the other hand, everything is conserved. 
Time, then, might be conceived as having a beginning and an 
end in eternity along with the development which it serves. 
We cannot here pursue these highly problematical issues. We 
can only be sure that Reality does not perish and that the end 
of its development is not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps all things alive. 

Some parts of this account are, and till our knowledge is 
greater must remain, hypothetical. The clear points are—(1) 
Reality is a system of interdependent elements. (2) In these 
there is a teleological factor, Mind working towards Harmony 
by correlation. (3) There is also a Mechanical factor, the 
tendencies of the elements so far as uncorrelated. It follows 
(4) that Reality is not purely spiritual, or ‘rational’ in the sense 
that it is simply the expression of a purpose. It is rather the 
effort of a closely conditioned purpose. Evil is not to be 
explained away. But (5) there is no evil principle in the sense 
in which there is a good principle. All evil is traceable to the 
failure of purpose to co-ordinate things which so far as unco- 
ordinated act in mutual indifference. Evil is not inherent in 
the tendencies of elements as such, but depends on the con- 
flicts which they bring about when unco-ordinated. (6) The 
term ‘Mind’ expresses an interconnection among minds which 
develops into a harmony. Harmony in general is the fulfilment 
of all faculties and needs of mind so far as mutually compatible. 

Behind these general principles lie certain convictions which 
to my thinking form the fixed points of any rational philosophy. 
The first of these is the conviction of goodness—goodness 
neither laid up in heaven nor moving as a metaphysical 
principle upon earth, but warm and real in the hearts of living 
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men and women. There are those whose faith is founded on 
inner certainty of the Divine. There are others of us who have 
seen something of the qualities we call divine in man, sometimes 
doubtless sadly broken and mingled with a different clay, yet 
bearing to any understanding mind the ineffaceable stamp. 
And there are those more greatly privileged who have learnt to 
know some nature crystal-clear, compact of mother love, with 
thoughts by instinct bent on others’ needs, sensitively tender, 
yet of indomitable spirit, fearless and believing no evil, through 
very selflessness enjoying and reflecting the charm of life. "This, 
the sceptic may say, is to describe a woman as a man sees her 
in the hour of romance. It may be so, and it may be that in 
that hour some real things flash out which are afterwards 
obscured. Be that as it may, there are not wanting those who 
have put the vision to the test of lifelong companionship, only 
to find it gaining in clearness and truth. No other relation of 
life can yield such intimacy of understanding, yet comradeship 
in great causes does not fail to reveal men of noble thought and 
faithful heart, men who sink themselves in their mission, but do 
not let their friend sink, men whose staunchness stands the test 
of long years. The being of such men and women is not 
matter of faith but of experience, though an experience which, 
like every other, requires the eye that can see, But what 
general conclusion can philosophy draw from it? you ask. If 
there are the noble and the good, are there not also the mean- 
spirited and the knaves? Why should the one be the more 
significant than the other? To this question the theory of 
development supplies a ready answer. The failures are the 
undeveloped, and if you would know what development can 
do you must look at its successes. More precisely, we conceive 
the elements of things acting severally each on its own lines and 
yet drawn together in a relation which at its height becomes 
Love. Whatever is repellent, fearful, suspicious, unimagina- 
tive, brutal, has remained relatively speaking self-centred. AIl 
that love touches has the nobler quality. But of this we may 
be sure. No man or woman such as I have ventured to speak 
of, nor yet any such quality as theirs, though less developed and 
marred with imperfections, ever came out of the clay, unless 
the clay itself has mind. No rational observer (if we may revert 
to that fancy) from another universe would admit such a hypo- 
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thesis. With the utmost allowance for what development 
could do he would demand some continuity, and if he was 
assured that their origin was from matter he could only infer 
that matter was alive and instinct with some very wonderful 
imaginations. As the geologist is sure that the isolated boulder 
does not spring out of the alluvial on which it rests but is a 
detached fragment of the mother rock, so with even stronger 
logic would he refer the radiant soul to its matrix of spiritual 
being. Every detailed hypothesis of origin that we may con- 
struct may be faulty. The immanent spirit may be no nearer 
the truth than the transcendent Creator. The idea of develop- 
ment may pass away like that of special creation. One truth 
will stand firm. The world which has engendered such beings 
as we have known is no mean world. It is a world worth 
living and fighting for, the world which they have trodden. 
It is the dwelling of a spiritual power, be it what it may, which 
will some day come to its own, be that how it may. Of the 
how and the why our philosophies give what account they can, 
but behind them lies something surer than faith, firmer than 
abstract reasoning, those most intimate and sure experiences 
which reveal the true capabilities of the human soul. 
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